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ABSTBACT 

This  report  exaaines  the  results  of  an  exploratory 
researdi  study  of  the  social  coapetency  developseat  aaong 
aalticaltazal  students  who  rttended  an  after  school  prograa 
adainistered  by  the  Spanish  Education  Developsent  Center  in 
ft«hington,  o.C.  Three  aain  questions  were  probed;  (1)  Hhat  social 
cospetencies  are  needed  by  sulticultural  children  to  aaiatain 
.  effective  functioning  in  three  calturaUy  distinct  settings— hoae, 
school,  and  asong  tf^ers?  (2)  Bhat  conflicts  are  inherent  in  ' 
■aintalnina  aultiple  adaptation?  (3)  ghat  are  the  resultant  stresses 
ana  their  aanagesent  by  children  successful  in  aaintaining  this 
■aUiple  adaptation?  Chapter  one  explains  the  theoretical  constructs 
and  sethodology  of  the  research.  Testing  techniques  and  instruaents 
are  discussed  in  chapter  two,  and  the  association  between  selected 
deeographic  variables  and  sulticultural  social  competency  scores  is 
•xaained  in  chapter  three,  chapter  four  includes  a  series  of  case 
study  profiles  of  24  Hispanic  students  (ages  6-12J,  who  participated 
in  the  after  school  progras.  Chapter  five  is  a  discussion  of  the 
cosponents  of  social  coapetency  developaent  in  anlticultural 
children,  including  the  criteria  /or  judging  social  coapetency  as 
defined  by  parents,  peers,  and  teachers,  and  the  instruaenti.  for 
evaluating  perforsaace  levels  of  children  in  hoae,  street,  and  school 
envlronaents.  The  concluding  chapter  presents  hypotheses  and 
theoretical  constructs  on  the  development  of  social  coapetency  skills 
in  sulticultural  eleaentary-aged  children  of  Hispanic  background.  A 
separate  volnae  of  appendices  includes  the  data  collected  for  this 
^PJp  scores  and  conversion  tables)  ana  a  bibliography. 
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This  study  is  dedicated  to  24  neat  multicultural  kids. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Overview  of  Reports 

Little  is  known  about  the  dynamics  of  coping  and 
social  skill  development  in  multicultural  grade-school  children. 
The  -children  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  present  exploratory 
research  all  ^speak  both  Spanish  and  English  to  varying 
degrees  of  fluency,  are  of  Hispanic  cultural  background,  live 
in  a  Black  and  Hispanic  area  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
attend  schools  where  English  is  the  sole  language  '  of 
communication. 

Twenty-four  of  these  vibrant  children  helped  respond  to 
our  research  questions  by  cooperating  in  case  studies  of  their 
experiences  in  adjusting  to  the  demands  of  diverse  people  and 
settings.  Three  main  questions  were  probed:  (1)  What  social 
competencies  are  needed  by  multicultural  children  to  maintain 
effective  functioning  in  three  culturally  distinct  settings—home, 
school,  and  among  peers  outside  of  school?;  (2)  what  conflicts 
are  inherent  in  maintaining  this  simultaneous  multiple 
adaptation?;  and  (3)  what  are  the  resultant  stresses  and  their 
management  by  stQdents  successful  in  maintaining  this  multiple 
adaptation? 

The  theoretical  constructs  that  influenced  our  decisions 
concerning  the  dimensions  that  needed  to  be  tested  are  outlined 
in  Chapter  1. 


Multicultural  social  competency  was  perceived  to  be 
interpersonal  in  nature,  a  variety  of  general  scfenal 
competency,  and  a  kind  of  coping  behavior.  The  children 
comprising  our  research  sample  were  involved  in  a  dynamic 
process  of  multiple,  simultaneous  adaptation  to  three  culturally 
contrastive  environments  where  parents,  teachers,  and  peers 
were,  respectively,  the  arbiters  of  "appropriate"  behavior  in 
each  setting. 

A  number  of  techniques  were  emp  loyed  over  a 
five-month  span  in  1980  to  elicit  data  from  these  multicultural 
children.  Some  techniques  worked  well,  others  did  not.  An 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  instruments  and  other 
data-generating  techniques  is  presented  in  Chapter  2. 

Ten  demographic  variables  were  identified  for  purposes 
of  probing  the  relationship  between  ratings  of  social 
competency  and  unalterable  child  characteristics  such  as  sex 
and  place  of  birth,  as  well  as  mutable  character ist ici^t  such  as 
grade  level  and  length  of  residence  in  the  U.S.  Some  of  these 
variables  were  associated  much  more  with  certain  performance 
measures  than  with  others.  The  results  of  this  probe  are 
contained  in  Chapter  3. 

The  core  of  the  research  effort  went  into  developing 
the  24  case  studies  of  multicultural  children.  These  are 
presented  in  Chapter  4. 

Following  theie  case  studies.  Chapter  5  discusses  the 
components  of  social   competency    in   the   multicultural  children  of 
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our  sample. 

Finally,     96    hypotheses    regarding    the  development  of 

social  competency  skills  in  fnul  ticul  tura  I  children  are 
advanced,      along     with     a     modeK    based     on     the  project's 

theoretical  constructs  which  facilitates  the  generation  of 
hundreds  of  additional  hypotheses.  This  presentatior.  of 
hypotheses  for  future  study  occurs  in  Chapter  6. 
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CHADTER  1 

THEORETICAL  CONSTRUCTS  AND  METHODOLOGY 

Theoretical  Constructs: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  social  competency  is 
perceived  as  the  ability  to  utilize  appropriately  a  repertoire 
of  strategies  of  varying  complexity  for  dealing  with  the  social 
environment.     This  approach  to  studying  repertoires  focuses  on 

the  range  of  different  concepts  and  methods 
(perceptions  and  skills)  an  individual  is  aware  of 
and/or  can  apply  in  a  given  constant  setting  and 
across  settings...  Thus,  a  working  hypothesis  can  be 
generated  as  follows:  The  broader  an  individual's 
repertoire,  the  greater  the  potential  for  effective 
action  with  others.  in  diverse  contexts,  relatve  to 
diverse  goals.     (Lee,   1979,   p.  795.) 

Applying  this  construct  to  the  present  exploratory  study, 
the  fundamental  question  is  what  .naoies  ^  pe^'son ,  ^nd  in 
particurar  an  Hispanic  child  of  elementary  school-age,  to 
acquire  a  large  repertoire  of  social  perceptions  and  skills 
and  to  use  them  appropriately  in  varying,  and  sometimes 
highly  contrastive,  social  contexts?  A  child  who  is  able  to 
do    this    possesses    a    high    degree    of    social    competency  m 


1  '  ' 

multicultural  contexts. 

In  our  Original  NIE  unsolicited  proposal  (April  23,  1979), 
^  vye  reviewed  extensively  the  literatures  on  social  competency 
end  on  coplr^g  and  adaptation.  (Our  approach  to  studying 
social  competency  views  it  as  a  form  of  coping  and 
adaptation.)  In  addition,  a  review  of  the  available  literature 
that  dealt  specifically  with  intercul  tural  functioning  was 
undertaken. 

Although  successful  adaption  to  diverse  cultural 
circumstances  involves  variables  external  to  the  adapting 
individual  (e.g.,  host  culture's  reception  of  demographic 
variables  such  as  age,  sex,  social  status,  ro^e,  religion, 
nationality,  etc.),  multicultural  adaptation  significantly 
involves  skills  whose  locus  is  within  the  command  of  the 
adapting     individual.  From     our     review     of     the  relevant 

literatures,  the  following  model  for  social  competency  develop- 
ment in  multicultural  environments  emerged.  This  model 
identifies  three  major  ski  i  Is  needed  by  an  individual  to 
successfully  function   in  a  second  culture. 

Social  competency  occurs  in  specific  interpersonal 
situations.  In  the  case  of  our  study,  it  :)ccurs  in  three 
culturally  different  situations: 

(1)     a    home    culture    where    Hispanic    p  -^ents    and  older 
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siblings  are  the  arbiters  of  appropriate  behavior, 
12)     a  street  culture  where  Anglophone  peers  are  the 
arbiters  of  appropriate  behavior,  and 

m 

(3)  a  school  culture  where  teachers  espousing 
mainstream,  middle-class  norms  are  the  arbiters  of 
appropriate  behavior. 

Each  of  these  situations  makes  demands  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  resources.  The  sum  of  these  situations  and  the 
way  they  are  interrelated  constitute  a  map  of  the  child's 
inter-personal  mazuway. 

B.  Social  competency  is  exhibited  by  actors  with  varying 
abilit  es  to  appraise  social  situations.  This  appraisal  ability 
is,  in  turn,  crucial  to  the  ability  to  respond  .appropriately  in 
different  contexts.      It  seems  to  be  influenced  by 

(1)  '    the  nature  of  one's  self-system, 

(2)  one's  cognitive  style,  and 

.(3)     one's  cognitive  flexibility  and  complexity.' 

Little  is  known  , .he  self-system  and  cognitive  style 
most  amenable  to  social  competency,  particu^arly  in  multi- 
cultural contexts.  The  self-system  should  generally  be 
positive,  but  what  to  a  mainstream  perspective  looks  like  a 
negative     or     constricted     self-image     can  '  from     a  minority 
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perspective  simply  be  realistic.  Social  cognition  seems  to  be 
qualitatively  different  from  that  evaluated  in  academic 
achievement  and  creativity.  Nonetheless,  ideas  about  the  self 
and  cognitive  style  seem  to  be  critically  related  to  a  broad 
range  of  perceptual  activity. 

There  appeared  to  be  general  agreement  concerning  the 
intercor  rel  a  tions  of  cognitive  flexibility  and  complexity, 
general  coping  and  adaptation,  general  social  competency,  and 
intercul  tural  social  competency  in  particular.  The  central 
ab  i  I  i ty  seems  to  be  the  ab  i  I  i  t  y  to  take  the  rol  e  of  the  other, 
to  see  the  other  person '  s  point  of  view .  A  person  who  has 
this  ability  seems  to  be  able  to  describe  in  a  rich  and 
complex  fashion. 

(1)  both     oneself     and     familiar     and  unfamiliar 
others, 

(2)  social  situations, 

(3)  one ' s  past  and  present ,  and 

(4)  alternative  futures. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  what  is  "rich  and 
complex'*  for  an  elementary  school-aged  student  may  be  quite 
concrete  and  may  only  differ  in  length  and  vividness  from 
simple  responses.  (During  the  course  of  our  research  we 
discovered    that    an    equally    important    skill    may    be    to    get  the 
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social^  environment  to  adjust  to  oneself  by  some  interpersonal 
mani|5j^Tation.  Among  elementary  school-aged  children  this  may 
involve  a  judicious  use  of  charm  and  temper.) 

C*  Social  competency,  and  intercultural  social  competency 
in  particular,  is  exhibited  in  appropriately  deployed  behavior 
ethat  is  characterized  by 

(1)  flexibility  in  interpersonal  interaction  inter- 
action, e.g.,  the  ability  to  both  lead  and 
follow  as  appropriate  (Gochenour  and 
Janeway,    1978;   Ruben,  1976), 

(2)  a  flexible  coping  style,  e.g.,  the  ability  to 
act  both  assertively  and  passively  as 
appropriate  (Murphy,  1974;  Holtzman, 
Diaz-Guerrero,   and  Swartz,   1975).  . 

(3)  a  repertoire  of  linguistic  and  psychomotor 
behavior  patterns  peculiar  to  the  target 
culture  (Seelye,    1969),  and 

(4)  an  understanding  of  the  functionality  of 
behavioral  options  within  each  cultural 
situation   (-^^eelye,  1974). 
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Previous  Research: 

An  extensive  review  of  over  300  publications  was  included 
as  part  of  our  original  NIE  proposal  (April  23,  1979)  and  this 
will  not  be  repeated  here.  Instead,  we  will  briefly  summarize 
studies  that  illustrate  the  major  research  finding. 

The  development  of  social  competency  in  people  who  must 
function  in  more  than  one  culture  cannot  be  based  on  a 
psychology   of   adjustment    (Stonequist,    1937)  •      What   is  required 


is  a  psychology  of  appropriate  response  to  specific  situations 
whereby  a  person  learns  to  respond  appropriately  to  more  th^an 
one  standard,  and  a  psychology  of  transformation  whereby 
multicultural  individuals  create  institutional  settings  tolerant 
of  their  plurality   (Mechanic,  1974). 


Every  child  when  he  or  she  leaves  the  confines  of  his  or 
her  family  enters  a  multicultural  world.  Each  new  situation, 
each  .  new    set  of  expectat'ons,    is   in   essence  a  different  culture 


between  the  cultural  assumptions  of  the  home  of  a  minority 
ch[ld  and  those  of  the  school  are  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  home  of  a  mainstream  child  and  of  the  school,  and  thus 
the  probability  is  increased  for  dissonance  between  home  and 
school   i"  minority  students. 

In     reviewing     the     literature    on    social    competencies  in 


< 


to    be     learned     (Goodenough,  1976). 


However,     the  contrast 
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people  who  function  mul  ticul  tur al  I y ,  rather  than  accul  t  jrat  ive- 
ly,      one     is     struck     by     the     dearth  directly  relevant 

publications.     Among   the  few  studies  dealing  directly   with  how 
one    functions    in    intercul  tural    space    is    a    recent    article  on 
coping   by    the    present    project's    principal    investigators  (Seelye 
&     Wasilewski,      in     press)     which     reviews     50-some  generally 
relevant   publications.      This   study   makes    the   point    that    it  is 
functional     to     view     intercul  tural     coping     behaviors     in  non- 
pathological    terms    and    that    there    are    at    least    five  general 
copinq       strategies       (adherence       to      first-culture  patterns, 
substitution    of    second-culture    patterns    for    first-culture  ones, 
addition      of      second-culture      patterns      to     one's  repertoire, 
synthesis  of   first-  and   second-cui  ture  patterns,    and  creation  of 
innoyati.e    "third    culture"    responses).        We    hypothesize  that 
several   or   all   of   these  strategies   are  employed  by  intercultural 
individuals    at    some    point    in    time    and    with    regard    to  some 
behavioral  domains. 
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Even  fewer  studies  of  multicultural  social  (versus 
academic)  functioning  in  school  settings  exist.  Two  directly 
relevant  articles  were  authored  by  this  proposal's  principal 
investigators  (Seelye,  1978;  Wasilewski  &  Seelye,  1978).  The 
first  of  these  articles  underscores  the  inadequacy  of  attempting 
to  get  bicultural  students  to  acculturate  to  a  cne-culture 
standard  rather  than  to  adjust  to  intercultural  space.  The 
second      article      reviews      over      100      publications      to  find 


implications  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  multicultural 
students.  One  of  the  emphases  is  on  specific  skill  develop- 
ment, ratheJ^  than  on  attitude  change.  Just  as  cognition  is 
adaptive  to  context  variables  (Cole  &  Scribner,  1974),  so 
multicultural  competency  is  elicited  in  school  environments 
which  provide  a  high  tolerance  for  flexibility  and  ambiguity 
and  which  enable  students  to  reach  clarity  concerning  the 
interaction  of  Cv'lture  and  self  concepts. 

A  two-vear  classroom  study  (Albert,  in  press)  examined 
the  interactions  between  Anglo  teachers  and  Hispanic  students 
in      Illinois      schools.  Subjects     identified,      in  interviews, 

occasions  of  interethnic  miscommunicat  ion .  Another  relevant 
study  focused  on  .  the  miscommunications  experienced  by  North 
Americans  who  were  living  in  Colombian  homes  (Gordon,  1974). 
The  miscommunications  were  due  to  the  culturally  contrastive 
uses  of  space  and  role.  One  of  the  present  project's  principal 
investigators  conducted  a  two-year  acculturation  st'udy  of  North 
Americans  residing  in  Guatemala  (Seelye,  1969;  Seelye  & 
Brewer,  1970).  In  this  study,  length  of  time  in-country  and 
residence  patterns  proved  to  be  strong  predictors  of  level  of 
accul  tgrat  ion . 


In       addition       to      publications  directly       relevant  to 

multicultural    competence,     there    is    a  body    of    literature  less 

directly     focused     on     the    subject    of  this    proposed  research 
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project  but  which  nevertheless  has  methodological  implications 
for  the  present  study.  The  broadest  review  of  intercultural 
studies  to  appear  to  date,  many  of  the  publications  reviewed 
therein  with  but  peripheral  relevancy  to  an  investigation  of 
intercultural  competency,  was  co-edited  by  one  of  the  project's 
principal  investigators  {Seelye  &  Tyler,  1977).  Four  major 
points  emerge  from  this  body  of  literature. 

'^^^  literature  on  general  social  competency 
(Weinstein,  1969;  O'Malley,  1977)  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
three  factors  or  sl<ills: 

(a)  role  taking, 

(b)  knowledge  of  alternative  strategies,  and 

(c)  the  appropriate  use  of  the  alternative  strategies. 

We  suggest  that  these  factors  become  critical  when  actors 
are  functioning  in  mul  ti/intercul  tural  contexts,  not  as  a 
transitional  phase  on  the  way  to  assimilation,  but  as  a 
permanent  life-space,  because  tor  such  actors  there  is  not  a 
single  standard  to  which  they  must  adapt  but  rather  two  or 
more  response  universes  to  be  lee.rned.  The  competence 
necessary  to  do  this  can  be  learned.  None  of  the  reviewed 
literature,  however,  takes  adequate  cognizance  of  this  problem 
of  multiple,  simultaneous  adaptation.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
literature   describes   its   multicultural   subjects   in  unsympathetic,'. 
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uni maginat  ive  terms . 


(2)         Coping     and     adaptation     can     best     be  understood 
utilizing  a  paradigm  with   three  highly   interactive  factors: 

(a)  the  situation, 

(b)  the  disposition  of  the  actors,  and 

(c)  the  responses  they  utilize. 


Cognitive  processes  and  the  self-system  underlie  both  the 
evaluation  of  the  situation  and  the  choice  of  appropriate 
responses-  Thus,  discrete  coping  episodes  occur  in  appraised 
significant  situations  (Lazarus,  Averill,  &  Opton,  1974)  and 
require  interpersonal,  situational  competence  (Argyris,  1968). 
Interc4j|  tural  competence  requires  the  ability  to  function  as  a 
stranger  (Schutz,   1964)  and  to  interact  with  strangers  as  welU 


This  interactive  paradigm  between  situation,  dispositions, 
and  responses  was  supported  by  the  Office  of  Education's 
cross-national  study  on  coping  styles  and  achievement  in 
school  children  in  eight  different  countries.  No  single 
acculturation  gradient  was  found,  but  rather  a  diversity  of 
adjustments  determined  by  interaction  between  the  ethnic  origin 
of  the  immigrants,  their  skills  and  abilities,  and  the 
opportunities  available  to  them  in  the  host  countr*y  (Pecl<, 
Man  aster,   Borich,   Diaz-Guerrero,   &  Kubo,    1975) . 
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(3)  Certain  environments  are  more  likely  •  to  elicit 
effective  intercul  tural  functioning  than  others.  Such 
env/^nments  tend  to  be  tolerant  of  jjolyvalent,  idiosyncratic, 
multidimensional  behaviors  c-nd  their  corresponding  identities. 
Just  as  monocul  tural  social  competencies  are  deployed  in 
"mazeways"  or  networks  of  predictable  and  reciprocal  behaviors 
(Wallace,  1963),  so  are  intercul  tural  competencies,  although 
few  studies  have  attempted  to  identify  the  specific  skills 
needed  to  function  in  intercul  tural  mazeways. 

I 

(4)       Observation    and    interview    techniques,    coupled  with 
multiple    assessment    strategies,    have    been    most    productive  in 
understanding     processes    of     coping     and     adaptation  (Murphy, 
1962,    1974;    Murphy    &   Moriarty,    1976;.  Chassen,    1967;  Hamburg, 
Coelho,   &  Abrams,  1974). 


Assessment  Techniques: 

■The  elicitation  activities  and  the  test  instruments  that  were 
used  to  assess  multicultural  social  competency  development  are 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  The  following  two  tables.  Table 
1  and  Table  2,  identify  these  assessment  ,  f'chnlcues  and 
indicate  when  each  was  acfministered. 
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TABLE  1 : 

INSTRUMENTS  TO  MEASURE  CONSTRUCT  VARIABLES 


Situations:    Home  - 


Street  - 


School  - 


Situations 
Clay  Array 

Taped  Student  Interview 
Teacher  Evaluations 
Parent  Interviews 
Field  Notes 

Situations 
Clay  Array 

Feck  et  al«  Behavior  Rating  Scale 
Taped  Student  Interview 
Teacher  Evaluations 
Farent  Interviews 
Field  Notes 

Situations  - 
Clay  Array 

Taped  Student  Interview 
Teacher  Evaluations 
Farent  Interviews 
Field  Notes 


Dispositions: 


Narrative  description  of  Columbia  Road 
neighborhood,  its  homes ,  the  street 
environment,  its  schools,  the  S2D 
Center  (include  Office  of  Latino 
Affairs  report,  reports  of  Hispanic 
Fair,  etc#) 

Self-System  - 

Folaroids 

lifhole.  Body  Drawings 
Who  Am  I 
Situations 

Coopersmith's  Self-Ssteem  Inventory 
Feck  et  al«*s  Behavior  Rating  Scale 
Clay  Array 

Taped  Student  Interview 
Teacher  Evaluations 
Farent  Interviews 

Cognitive  Style  -  \ 
The  Children's  Embedded  Figures  Test 
Teacher  Evaluations  (Ramirez  and  Castaneda) 
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Table  1,   con*t:     Instruments  to  Measure  Construct  Variables 


Disposi  tions:     (con  '  X ) 


Cognitive  Flexibility  and  Complexity  - 
Smpathic  AbiUty  - 

Ability  to  Describe  Self  and  Others 
Folairoids 

'vVhole  Body  Drawings 
V/ho  Am  I 
Situations 

Peck  et  alJs  Behavior  Rating  Sgale 
Clay  Array 

Peck  et  al.Ts  Sentence  Completion 
Taped  Student  Interview 


Cognitive  PlexiKlity  and  Complexity  (c'ont.)  - 
Smpathic  Ability  (cont*)  - 

Ability  to  Describe  Social  Situations 
Situations 
Clay  Array 

Taped  Student  Interview 
Ability  to  Describe  Past  and  Present 

Taped  Student  Interview 
Ability  to  Describe  Alternative  ?utures 

Taped  Studant  Interview 

Demographic  Variables  - 

Taped  Student  Interviews 
Teacher  Evaluations 
Field  Notes 

Behaviors:  Flexible  Interaction  Style  - 

Peck  et  aJ.#»s  Behavior  Rating  Scale 
Taped  Student  Interviews 
Teacher  Evaluations  (Ruben; Cooper smith) 
Parent  Interviews 
^  Field  Notes  (esp.  G«  Estrada) 

Coping  Style  -  ^ 

Peck  et  al.'s  Social  Attitudes  Inventory 
Peok  et  al#*s  Behavior  Rating  Scale. 
Peck  et  al,»s  Views  of  Life 
Diaz -Guerrero's  Filosofia  de  la  Vida 
Diaz-Guerrero's  Forma  Corta 

Spanish  and  English  versions 
Peck  et  al,*s  Sentence  Completion 
Taped  Student  Interview 
Teacher  Evai^iations 
Parent  Interviews 
Field  Notes  , 

Oral  and  V/ritten  Language  - 

Taped  Student  Interviews 
Teacher  Evaluations 
Field  Notes 

»  2 1 


TA3LE  2 

TIMELINE  OF  ELICITATION  ACTIVITIES  AND  TEST  ADNtlNISTRAT  ION 


Films 

Polaroids  • 

'fihcle  Body  Drawings 

'*\Qio  Am"  I 
Free  Drawing 

Situations 

Coopersmith*s 
Self«*£steem  Inventory 

Peck  et  al«*s 

Social  Attitudes  Inventory 

Peck  et  al«*s 
Belxavior  Rating  Scale 

Clay  Array 

Peck  et  al«*s  i 
View  of  Life 

Diaz-Guerrero • s 
Filosofia  de  la  7ida  - 

Diaz-Guerrero » s 
Forlna  Corta  de  la 
Filosofia  de  la  Vida 

English  Version  of 
Forma  Corta 

Peck  et  al«*s 
Sentence  Completion 

The  Children's 
Embedded  Figures  Test 

^aped  Student  Interview 

Teacher  Evaluations 

Parent  Interviews 

Deck  of  Myself 

End  of  Project  Notebooks 

Field  Notes 


Jan>  Feb>  Mar>  Ap> 

XX  XXX 

xxxx 

XX 

xxxxx 
xxxxz 


May    June  July 

X 


XXXTXXX 


XXX 


XX 


XX 


xxxxxxx 


xxxxxxx 


XJEXXX 


xxxxx 


xxxxxxx 

DroppedDroppedDroppedDroppedDropped 

XX 


^  Sep. 
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Selection  of  Students: 

The  24  students  selected  for  this  study  repr-esent  a 
convenience  sample  based  on  a  student's  willingness  to 
participate.  All  of  the  '  students  attended  an  a'ffter-school 
tutorial  program  administered  by  the  Spanish  '  Education 
Development  Center  -(the  SED  Center)   in  Washington-,   D.  C.  "  ■ 

The    SED    Center    was    founded    in    1971    in    response  to 
community    needs    for    a    bilingual    bicultural    preschool    in  the 
,  city's    highest    density    Hispanic    neighborhood,    Columbia  Road'. 
The   neighborhood    Is   described    In    trte   Introduction .  to   the  case 
studies  in  Chapter  4  of  this  report. 

■  (The   principal    field   res-archer    (V^asilewskl )    worked  as 
a    participant    observer^    with    the    SED    center    children    on  an 

almost   daily  basif,  for  five  months..   She  was' identified   by  the 

-     -       '  %  -  /  .' 

SED    center    as   a   volunteer,  "aide"    in    the   After   School-  {utoriaj 

prografn   and    the   research    a^i^^TtTes  were  treated  as  a*"  regular 

•  ■  ■  * 

part  of  the' program 's  curriculum.) 

Seventeen     st-udencs    .A-cpped    out    of    th^    study.  The 

•  reasons   for    this   were'  varied:      dropped  out  of   the  After  School 

^^rogram    (3   students),  .  irregul.ar    attendai^ce    in    the  "After  "  SchoijJ 

program    (6),    severe   emotional    or   physical    difficulties   (3),'  too 

young    to   do   the   tasks    (2),    too  "old"  to  want   to  do  the  tasks 

(2),   disinterested  (1).  ,  '  ' 

T 

The  characteristics  of  th6  24  students  who  constitute 
the  final  sample  follows.  The  characteristics  include  sex,  age 
level,    grade  level,    length  of  residence  in  the  U.S.,    country  of 
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mother's  birth,  country  of  father's  birth,  country  of  student's 
birth,  number  of  siblings,  rank  sibling  order,  language(s) 
spoken  at  home  and  at  school   and  with  peers. 
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Data  Analysis: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  not  to  test  hypotheses, 
but  rather  to  generate  hypotheses  concerning  the  development 
of  multi.uftural  social  competency.  The  present  study  was 
conceived,  then,  as  exploratory.  The  main  analytic  approach 
has  been  to  observe,  as  a  participant  ethnographer,  the 
interactions  and  expressions  of  24  multicultural  children.  This 
key  portion  of  the  research  was  carried  out  by  Jacqueline 
Howell  Wasilewski.  Individual  case  studies  were  prepared  for 
each  participating  student  (see  Chapter  4),  and  an  overall 
daily  coping  ability  rating  was  assigned  by  the  ethnographer 
to  each  student. 

In  addition  to  the  ethnographic  observations,  data  was 
elia-ted  through  a  number  of  "standard"  instruments.  To  what 
extent  were  these  instruments  reliable?  To  gain  an  index  of 
test  and  subtest  reliability,  Crombach  alpha  reliabilities  were 
calculated  on  selected  instruments.  The  results  of  these 
reliability  studies  are  presented  in  Chapter  2." 

How  predictive  of  multicultural  social  competency 
development  are  demographic  variables?  To  gain  an  insight 
into  this  issue,  F  values  for  10  demographic  variables  were 
obtained  to  acertain  the  effeC  that  these  variables  may  have 
exerted  on  selected  test  scores.  This  data  is  presented  in 
Chapter  3.  *  . 

Finally,  as  an  aid  to  see  the  way  in  which  different 
elements    of    the    theoretical    constructs    related    to    each  other, 
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Pearson  correlations  were  obtained  for  selected  scores, 
discussion  of  these  findings  is  included  in  Chapter  5* 
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CHAPTER  2 

FIELD  EXPERIENCES  WITH  DATA  COLLECTION 
TECHNIQUES  AND  INSTRUMENTS 


Collection  of  student  and  teacher  data  began  in 
mid-January  of  1980  and  was  completed  when  school  and  the 
After  School  Program  ended  in  mid-June  of  1980.  Parental 
interviews  were  administered  throughout  the  summer  mostly  by 
an  interviewer  from  the  Hispanic  Columbia  Road  community. 
Table  I  of  the  preceeding  chapter  gives  the  timeline  by 
which  the  data  was  collected. 

Data  collection  i^r  this  project  was  an  exercise  in 
persistence  and  invention.  As  part  of  the  researchers' 
original  understanding  with  '  the  Spanish  education  Develop- 
ment Center  (SED  Center)  the  research  project  had  to  blend 
in   with    the   After  School   Program's  main  purpose  which   is  to 

provide    English    as    A    Second    Language    (ESL)    and    to  help 

t 

children  of  limited  English  ability  with  their  homework.  It 
was  also  understood  that  because  of  the  Program's  nature  as 
an  after  school .  activity,  the  level  of  control  and  discipline 
was  not  as  strict  as  in  the  regular  school  setting.  Children, 
after  all,  have  to  be  able  to  relax  someime.  Therefore, 
student  participation  in  the  project  could  not  be  demanded 
but  would  have  to  be  elicited,  and  participation  would  have 
to  be  voluntary.  It  was  also  understood  that  participation  in 
the  After  School    Program    itself   was   voluntary,    so  there  were 
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large  fluctuations  in  attendance  depending  on  what  else  was 
going  on  in  the  neighborhood  and  on  the  weather. 

The  principle  field  researcher  entered  the  testing 
environment  in  mid-January  hoping  to  generate  enthusiasm  for 
the  project  with  two  fifteen-minute  f  i  Ims.  One,  He/,  Look  ^aX 
had  a  theme  of  the  self  and  of  children's  environments 
with  footage  taken  by  children  themselves.  The  other  was  a 
slide  preserttation  set  to  music  on  human  differences  across 
cultural,  racial,  and  national  boundaries.  The  films  were 
shown  twice,  once  to  the  older  children  and  once  to  the 
younger  children. 

Even  for  a  "media  event"  like  a  film  attention  was 
very  difficult  to  establish  and  maintafn.  There  were  first  of 
all  the  usual  technical  difficulties  with  the  projector,  then 
*  the  first  film  was  too  young  for  the  older  group,  and  in  the 
second  presentation  whenever  a  slide  would  appear  obviously 
taken  in  a  Third  World  setting  of  a  traditional  person, 
laughter  ,  would  ensue,  and  this  from  children,  some  of  whom 
had  only  recently  emigrated  from  such  settings.  Group  discus- 
sion after  the  films  was  nearly  impossible  because  everyone 
wanted  to  talk  to  once,  usually  about  personal  remarks 
rather  than  the  content  of  the  film. 

Using  films  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  cultural 
self-awareness  was  obviously  not  going  to  be  effective  with 
these  particular  children.  In  the  months  that  followed,  six 
additional    films    with    cultural    content    were    shown  (African 
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Musician,    African    Craftsmen;    The    Ashanti.    Chinese.  Korean, 
and    Japanese    Dance.    Masai    Warrior   Between   Two   Worlds.  Yo 
Soy  Chicano,    and  A  Chairy  Tale),    but   for  purposes  of  change 
of  pace  only.   The  younger  children   seemed  to  enjoy  them;  the 
older  '^group-  usually    complained    about    watching  ,them  and 
often     did     not,     but     the     quality     of     after-film  discussion 
gradually    improved    although   not    to   a    lev^l    that   was  useful 
for   research    purposes   except   in   a  sense,    negatively,    in  that 
the   students   did   not   perceive  any   relationship  between  them- 
selves   and    the    films,    and    this    was    true   even    of    Yo  Soy 
Chicano.    With    such    a    broad    range   of    ages    (6-13)    from  so 
many    countries    (U-15)    it    was   difficult    to   choose   films  from 
the   available   supply    that    v^ould   be   appropriate.  Appropriate 
content   was  often   too  adult  and   too   long.    This  difficulty  was 
one   that    was    to   haunt    the   project    in   regard   to  many  of  its 
instruments. 

After      the      initial      films      strategy      was  quickly 
re-evaluated,    it    was   decided  to  work  almost  exclusively  with 
the  children   individually.   The  principle  field  researcher  then 
began     taking     individual     Polaroid     pictures    of  ~  all    of  the 
children    in   the  program,   one  picture  for  tbe  project   and  one 
picture  for  the  child   to   take  home,    the  child's  choice  as  to 
which    picture    would    be    used    for   which   purpose.    This  gave 
the   researcher   a  chance  to  begin   to  get   to  k.iow  each  child, 
to   explain    what    the   research   project   was  about,    and   to  tell 
them   that   their  picture  was   the  first  page  of  a  notebook  that 
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the  researcf?&r  would  keep  of  all  the  things  they  did  while 
participating    in    the   project.    The   Polaroid   camera   itself  was 

a   source  of   fascination,    and    the   children,    as   well^^s  their 

r 

parents,  were  impressed  that  they  were  getting  a  free  picture. 

This  picture,  taking  act  i  vi  ty  estabi  ished  a  pattern  of 
individual  children  being  called  out  from  their  regular 
activities  "to  work"  with  the  researcher.  These  individual 
sessions  occurred  after  a  child  had  finished  his  or  her 
homework  and  before  going  to  the  park  to  play  except  for  a 
few  irxJi  viduals  who  because  of  an  interest  in  anything 
different,  a  desire  for  individual  attention,  and/or  a  fond- 
ness^for  the  researcher,  would  give  up  their  playtime  in  the 
park  "to  work." 

From  mid-January  through  Easter  these  "individual" 
sessions  took  place  wherever  there  was  space,  which  was 
often  in  the  stairwell.  Sessions  were  often,  interrupted  by  the 
need  of  a  child  to  respond  to  some  comment  made  by  a  fr»cnd 
from  day|  school,  or  the  younger  children,  somewhat  hyper 
after  sitting  still  all  day,  would  hop  up  and  down  the  stairs 
while  answering  the  researcher's  "endless"  questions.  After 
Easter  permission  was  granted  to  use  a  corner  of  the  nurses* 
office  for  the  final   taped  interviews. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  to  maintain  participation  in 
the  project  during  the  administration  of  two  particularly 
tedious  questionnaires  (this  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
first    good    weather    of    the    year    and    with    the    beginning  of 
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baseball  and  soccer  practice),  the  researcher  resorted  to 
"bribery,"  i.e.,  gift  certificates  to  the  neighborhood 
McDonald's,  if  all  activities  were  completed  by  school's  end. 
This  was  particularly  effective  in  maintaining  the  participa- 
tion of  the  older,   almost  adolescent  children. 

In  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  project  each  child  who 
participated,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  in  the  final 
sample  or  not,  received  a  notebook  from  the  researcher 
containing  all  the  drawings  the  child  had  done  as  part  of 
the  project,  a  letter  of  thanks  for  participating,  and  on  the 
first  page  another  copy  of  the  child's  picture  taken  back  at 
the  beginning  of  the  project.  These  notebooks  were  well- 
received  by  the  children,  but  particularly  well-received  by 
the  parents. 

The  above  synopsis   is  just   to  make   it  clear  that  this 

study  |,as    not   undertaken   with  militarily   disciplmed  subjects 

in    quiet   rows  obediently   filling  out   their  questionnaires.  The 

twenty-four      student      protocols      ultimately      collected  and 

reasonably    distributed  across  age  and  sex   were  the  result  of 

considerable    "wooing,"    and    we    think    the    insight    gained  in 

the  process  was  well  worth  the  extra  effort. 

* 

Altogether,  several  hundred  scores  were  generated  for 
each  student  from  the  instruments  employed  by  this  explora- 
tory study.  These  scores  were  grouped  into  four  categories: 
situations,  dispositions,  behaviors,  and  descriptions.  Before 
discussing    the    results    of    these   multiple   measures   of  muUi- 
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cultural  social  competency  development,  we  will  share  our 
experiences  lhat  relate  to  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  instruments. 

THE  ACTIVITIES  AND  INSTRUMENTS 

Finding  appropriate  instruments  ^for  6-13  yea^^lds 
which  would  test  social  competency  and  coping  adaptation 
skills  in  multicultural  children  for  whom  English  was  most 
often  a  second  language  was  very  difficult.  Most  of  the 
available  instruments  were  too  American,  too  adult,  and  too 
long.  The  language  was  often  too  abstract  even  for  our  older 
students,  and  qualifiers  like  "generally,"  "always,"  "never" 
were  often  overlooked  by  the  students.  We  tried  to  overcome 
these  difficulties  by  administering  ea(  h  instrument  individual- 
ly, simplifying  and  concretizing  (and  translating)  language 
as  was  necessary  and  by  employing  the  same  person 
(researcher,  teacher,  or  aide)  to  administrate  a  given  instru- 
ment to  all  subjects  where  possible.  Our  main  concern  was 
the  the  construct  behind  the  question  be  understood.  Consis- 
tent misunderstandings  of  questions  were  often  as  revealing 
as  conveVit ional  responses. 

The  elicitation  activities  and  assessment  instruments 
employed  by  this  study  are  discussed  below  in  roughly  the 
order  they  were  administered.  Table  I  (preceeding  ^hapter) 
indicates  the  timeline  when  each  activity  took  place  and 
when  each  instrument  /^as  administered.  All  the  activities 
were    overseen    and    all    instruments    were   administered    by  the 
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principle  field  researcher  except 

1)  Peck  et  al.'s  ^Social  Attitudes  Inventory  (SAI)  was 
administered  by  the  "  Cfilldren's  regula-  After  /  School 
Program  teach^(s).  In  the  case  of  the  youngest  children, 
their  bilingual  teachpr  and/or  bilingual  aiOe  cross- 
translated  each  question  for  the  children  in  a  group 
administration; 

2)  Peck     et      al.'s     Vl^ws     of     Life     instrument,  Diaz- 
/       Guerrero's   Filosofia   de   vlda   instrument,    and  Peck  et  al.'s 

Sentence  Completion  Instrument  were  administered  by  a 
bilingual   research"  aide  from  the  comrrtunUy; 

3)  the    teachers'    student    evaluation    questionnaires  were 

.    filled  out  by  each  teacher  at  home;  and 

f  ■  " 

4)  the  parental  interview  questionnaires  were  "  admin i's- 
terrt  by  an  interviewer  from  the  After  School  Program  staff 
who  was  also  a  community  member. 

ELICITATION  ACTIVITIES 

All  new  materials  were  provided  by  the  researchers 
for  these  activities  (paper,  pencils,  magic  markers,  crayons, 
clay,  construction  paper,  etc.),  and  this,  if  nothing  else, 
made  them  very  attractTve  to'^the  children. 

Artistic  activities  were  included  in  the  protocol  to 
provide  the  children  with  non-verbal,  non-written  forms  of 
expression.  However,  especially  for  the  older  children  who 
had  very  definite  feelings  about  whether  they  themselves 
were     "good"    or    "bad"    artists,     drawing    was    often    as,  or 
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more,  constrictive  to  free  expression  than  writing  would  have 
been*^  For  many  of  the  children  what  was  expressed  in 
drawing  or  modeli  .g  »vith  clay  was  what  they  could  draw  or 
model  well,  not  ^necessarily  what  they  felt  inside.  Also', 
cer»^ain  themes  would  be  copies  (like  "Superman"  in  the  Whole 
Body  Pictures),  the  impetus  being,  '*Mey,  I  could  draw  (or 
model)  that  too"  (and  tHereby  fulfill  the  task)/^rather  than 
the  expression  of  internal  i^^dividual  dynamics. 

On  the  whole  the  children  in  the  After  School  Program 
were  most  comfortable  expressing  themselves  verbally  on  a 
one  to  one  basis,  andT  it  was  the  verbal  processing  of  the 
artistic  activities  which  elicited  insights  which  otherwise 
might  not  have  arisen,  and  even  the  "copied"  material  v^ant 
through  interesting  transformations  in  the  process. 

The    influence    of    media,    especially    of    T.V.  cartoon 
superheroes,      was     particularly     apparent      in     the  artistic 
activities. 
Polaroid  Pictures 

The  principle  field  researcher  took  each  child's  pic- 
ture individually.  Two  pictures  were  taken,  one  for  the  child 
to  'uke  home  immediately  and  one  for  the  researcher  to  keep. 
The  pictures  were  used  in  the  final  interview  to  elicit 
self-descriptions,  and  a  copy  of  the  picutre  was  made  for  the 
child's  end-of-project  notebook. 

The  children  loved  the  camera,  and  both  they  and 
their    parents    were    favorably    impressed    by    getting    a  free 
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picture.  While  taking  the  pictures  the  researcher  was  able  to 
get  to  know  the  child's  name,  where  they  (or  their  family) 
were  originally  from,  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  they 
had,  etc.  She  was  also  able  to  tell  them  a  little  about  the 
project,  that  she  was  interested  it.  children  like  themselves 
who  spoke  more  than  one  language,  who  were  perhaps  born 
in  a  different  country,  and  that  perhaps  they  could  teach 
her  something  about  helping  chiMren  •  who  have  to  go  to 
school,  in  .a  second   language,   in  a  different  country,  etc. 

The  "Interview"  elicited  various  additional  informa- 
tion, e.g.,  memories  of  the  last  visit  to  grandmother's  house 
in  Peru,  an  occasional  acknowledgement  that  it  was  sometimes 
complicated  .speaking  among  the  children,  e.g.,  when  one 
child   would    translate   for  a   newly   arrived  child  or  a  younger 

brother  or  sister.  — —  ' 

Whole 'Body  Drawings 

After  having  their  picture  taken  the  children  then 
dia  whole  body  pictures  of  themselves  in  small  groups  (about 
ten  children  at.  a  time,  the  total  group  of  57  children 
roughly  divided  into  thr*ee  groups,  an  old,  middle,  and 
young  group,  each  of  which  taken  half  at  a  time).  This 
again  an  attempt  to  focus  on  children's  attention  on  them- 
selves. 

We  used  the  hall  between  the  classrooms  for  this 
activity  and  unrolled  a  big  roll  of  butcher  paper  aown  the 
length   of    the   hall.    Each   child    lay   down   on   the  paper,  and 
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the  researcher  made  an  outline  of  the  child's  whole  body 
with  magic  marker.  While  outlining  the  researcher  gave  the 
follow!  ng  instruct  ions : 

Draw  yourself,  the  way  you  are  or  the  way  you  want 
to  be.  Draw  you  outside  self,  the  way  you  look,  or 
your  inside  self,   the  way  you  feel. 

This  was  a  very  popular  activity.  Some  kids  did  this 
activity  two  and  three  times.  The  researcher  gave  no 
examples  of  what  she  meant  by  the  directions  which  was 
perhaps  a  mistake,  as  the  .  "zond  group  of  children  benefited 
greatly  from  being  able  to  see  the  first  group  of  children's 
pictures.  (All  pictures  were  hung  up  in  the  hall  with 
masking  tape,  so  it  became  a  giant  picture  gallery.)  On  the 
other  hand  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "copying,"  e.g.,  the 
Superman  theme,  once  one  child  had  introduced  it.  We  had 
magic  markers  and  crayons  initially  for  coloring  in  the 
"selves,"  but  paints  would  have  been  better  for  such  large 
works,  and  one  of  the  children  unearthed  some  paint  on  the 
second  day. 

The  older  children  seemed  to  concentrate  on  their 
real  outside  selves,  how  they  actually  looked,  although  there 
^ere  some  football  olayers  and  one  Superman.  The  younger 
children  did  either  their  real  outside  selves  or  superheroes 
or  spacemen . 

The  "stances"  the  chi  Idren  chose  for  their  portrai  ts 
were    really    important    to    them,    e.g.,    "Wait!    I    have    to  get 
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like  Superman!"  (hands  on  hips,  feet  apart)  or  "I  have  to 
get  like  Fonz;e!"  (a  kind  of  motionless  swagger).  And  it  was 
very  important  to  them  that  their  hair  was  smooth  and  their 
shoelaces  tied;  they  thus  preferred  "idealized"  portraits  in 
that  respect.  No  one  drew  their  inside  self  except  one  of  the 
teachers  (an  artist),   and  her  example  was  not  emulated. 

All  the  children  were  anxious  to  be  drawn,  held 
really  still,  and  many  felt  that  it  tickled  to  have  themselved 
outlined. 

Afterwards  we  attempted  to  talk  about  the  portraits. 
Everyone  wanted  to  talk  until  it  was  their  turn.  All  of  the 
comments  on  the  supermen/superheroes/spacemen-sel  ves  had  a 
good  against  evil  theme.  Random  comments  made  by  the 
children  while  they  were  working  to  one  another  or  to^  th/ 
researcher  privately    vere  often  the  most  revealing.  ■ 

Photographs   were  taken  of   the  portraits   that  were  not 
taken    home    right    away,    and    the    portraits    were    included  in 
their     end-of-project     notebooks.     Children's     comments  were 
recorded  in  field  notes. 
Who  Am  I 

This  was  originally  supposed  to  be  a  group  activity 
in  which  children  responded  in  writing  to  the  questions: 
"Who  am  I?"  making  as  many  responses  as  possible  in  five 
minutes. 

The    .-esearcher    administered    this    insvrument    to  the 
older  children,    and   the  ESL   teacher  administered   this  instru- 
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ment    in    Spanish    to   a   group   of   four   newly    immigrated  older 


students  as  per  the  model  above,  but  when  this  procedure 
was  attempted  with  the  younger  students  the  results  were 
less  than  satisfactory.  With  the  initial  group  of  four  6-8 
year  olds  one  of  the  girls  began  writing  her  responses  in 
cursi  ve  and  thereupon  ensued  a  lesson  i  n  handwriting  rather 
than  an  elicitation  of  the  self,  because  all  the  other 
children  wanted  to  write  their  responses  in  cursive  also,  but 
they  did  not  yet  know  all  the  letters  in  cursive.  So. ..with 
the  younger  children  the  researcher  administered  the  instru- 
ment   individually    and   most    of    the   time  acted  as   the  child's 

"secretary,"     so     that*  thoughts    about    the    self    could  flow 

- — 

unhindered    by    writing    ability.    The    child    was    also    free  to 

response  in  Spanish,   English,   or  both. 

With    the    older    children    the    activity    was  introduced 

by  a  discussion  of  the  following  two  quotes: 

I've  often  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  manual  to 
hand  to  little  kids,  teSling  them-  what  kind  of  planet 
they're  on,  why  they  don't  fall  off  it,  how  much 
time  they've  probably  got  here,  how  to  avoid  poison 
ivy,  and  so  on.  I  tried  to  write  one  once.  It  was 
called  Welcome  To  Earth .  But  I  got  stuck  on  explain- 
ing why  we  don't  fall  of  the  planet.  Gravity  is  just 
a  word.  It  doesn't  explain  anything.  If  I  could  get 
past  gravity,  I'd  tell  them  how  we  reproduce,  how 
long  we've  been  here,  apparently,  and  a  little  bit 
about  evolution.  And  one  thing  I  would  really  like  to 
tell  them  aboul  is  cultural  relativity.  I  didn't  learn 
until  I  was  in  college  about  all  the  other  cultures, 
and  I  should  have  learned  that  in  the  first  grade.  A 
first  grader  should  understand  that  his  or  her  cul- 
ture isn't  a  rational  invention;  that  there  are 
thousands  of  other  cultures  and  they  all  work  pretty 
wel  I ;  that  al  I  cultures  function  on  faith  rather  than 
truth;    that    there   are    lots  of  alternatives   to  our  own 
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society.    Cultural    relativity    is   defensible   and  attrac- 
tive.   It's   also   a   source  of   hope.    It  means  we  don't 
have    to   continue   this    way    if    we   don't    like   it  (Kurt 
Vonnegut,    Jr.,    "Afterword,"    Free   To   Be   You   And  Me. 
F.   Klagsburn,   Editor,   N.  Y.  :Mc~Graw-Hi  1 1 ,  1974).  

You    have    to    get    used    to   everything,    you    know;  it's 
like   starting   out   someplace    where    you've   never  been 
before,    and    you    don't    know    where    you're    going  or 
why  or  when   you   have  to  get   there,    and  everybody's 
looking   at    you,    waiting    for    you,    wondering   why  you 
don't    hurry    up.    And    they    can't    help    you  because 
you  don't  know  how   to  talk   to   them.  They  have  a  lot 
of    words,    and    you    know    they    mean    something,  but 
you    don't    know    wnat,    and    your    own    words    are  no 
good    because    they    are    not    the    same;    they're  dif- 
ferent,    and     they're     the     only     words     you've  got. 
Everything    is    different,    and    you    don't    know    how  to 
get    used    to    it.    You    see   the    way    it    is,    how  every- 
thing    is    going    on    without    you,     and    you    start  to 
worry   about   it.   You   wonder   how   you   can   get  yourself 
into    the   swing   of   it,    you   know?  And   you   don't  know 
how,     but     you've    got    to    do    it    because    there  is 
nothing    else.    And    you    want    to    do    it,    because  you 
can   see   how    good    it   is.    (Scott  Momaday,    House  Made 
Of__Dawn.   N.Y.rHarper  and  Row,  1966).  

This    was  .another    attempt,    along   with    the  films,    to  sensitize 
the   children    to   cultural    concepts    and    to    the   sense  of  living 
in    two   worlds   simultaneously.    As   with    all   attempts  at  group 
discussion  with  these  children,    it  was  only  minimumly  success- 
ful.   Sitting    and    listening    as    a    group    to   group  discussions 
were  much   too  passive  activities  for   that  time  of  day.   If  this 
activity    had    been    undertaken    later    in    the   project    after  the 
researcher    knew    the    students    better,    she    might    have  asked 
cne  of   the   lea,ders  of  the  older  g-oup  to  read  these  quotes  as 
part  of  an   ESL   lesson,    and   then  asked  the  leaders  to  conduct 
the  discussion  themselves. 

With    the    younger    children    the   total    initial  response 
to    the    question,    "Who    are    you?"    (since    the   researcher  was 
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administering  the  questionnaire  one  on  one)  was  often  the 
child's  name  or  a  total  biank.  A  series  of  prompts  were  thus 
developed: 


1)  Who  are  you?  (initial  question). 

2)  If.  you  were  describing  yourself  to  someone  wno 
did  not  know  you,  how  would  you  describe  your- 
self? For  instance,  I  (the  researcher)  don  *  t  know 
you  very  well;   what  should   I   know  about  you? 

3)  What  do  you  like  to  do?  play? 

4)  What  makes  you  happy?  sad? 

5)  What  are  your  favorite  foods?  colors? 

6)  What  else  is  important  about  you? 


Often  it  was  only  in  response  to  the  last  prompts  that  the 
child  stumbled  on  a  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  him-  or 
herself  to  talk  about  it  in  a  complex  fashion. 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  was  to  measure  the 
complexity  of  the  responses  about  the  self.  Most  of  the 
responses  were  not  very  complex,  and  perh^s  there  is  a 
developmental  dynamic  involved  in  this  phenomenon,  in  that 
it  is  difficult  for  p  re-ado  I  escent  children  to  observe  and  talk 
about  themselves  objectively .  The  big  distinctions  between 
more  and  less  competent  responses  among  the  younger 
children  may  be  in 


1 )  the   abi I  i ty    to  give  one' s  name   in   response   to  the 
initial  question; 

2)  the    ability    to    talk    about    objects    or    subjects  of 
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interest  in  a  complex  fashion; 

3)  the    ability     to     talk    about    a    real    event    in  a 
complex  fashion; 

4)  the  ability  to  tell  a  vivid  fantasy. 
Free  Drawing 

After  the  children  finished  their  "Who  Am  I?"  they 
were  asked  to  draw  a  picture  of  themselves  or  of  someone 
they  knew  well,  but  since  they  did  not  elicit  a  particularly 
enthusiastic  response,  they  were  allowed  to  draw  a  picture  of 
anything  they  wanted  to.  They  were  askerl  to  talk  about 
these  pictures  in  the  final  taped  interview,  and  these 
pictures  were  included  in^  their  end-of-project  notebooks* 
Situational /Drawings 

As  a  group  activity  the  children  werT"  asked  to  draw 
pictures  of  good/bad  or  happy/sad  situations  at  home,  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  at  school.  The  children  talked  about  fhese 
pictures  in  their  final  taped  interview,  and  these  picutes 
were  included  in  their  end-of-project  notebooks. 

Good   and   happy    situations   were  easier   to  elicit  than 
bad    or    sad    ones.    Fantasy    situations    were    easier    to  elicit" 
among    the    older    students    than    real    ones,    especially  among 
the  "good"  artists. 

This  activity  was  disappointing  to  the  researchers  in 
the  sense  that  It  failed  to  elicit  situations  with  distinctly 
cultural  content,  but  as  to  the  general  adjustment  of  the 
children    it   demonstrated    that    their  greatest   difficulties  were 
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mostly    "kid    stuff,"    i.e.,    everyone    feels    sad/bad    when  they 
run   into  a  tree  with   their  new  bike  or  when  the  teacher  gets 
after  you  for  talking  in  class. 
The  Clay  Array 

This,  again,  was  an  activity  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive form  of  expression  to  verbal  expression.  It  was  done 
according  to  the  three  age  groups,  big,  middle,  and  little. 
This,  like  the  Whole  Body  Pictures,  was  a  very  popular 
activity. 


Different    colored   construct  ion    paper   was   handed   ou  t . 


(Each  child  could  choose  his  or  her  favorite  color.)  Then 
plastic  sandwich  bags  filled  with  clay  were  handed  out,  and 
the  following  directions  were  given: 


1)  Each  of  you  have  a  bag  of  different  colored 
pieces  of  clay  —  seven  pieces,   seven  different  colors. 

2)  Think   of    yourself   and   of   the   important    people  in 


down  the  street  who  is  kind  to  you,  your  family, 
your  best  friends,  someone  at  church,  your  teachers 
—  whoever. 

3)  Choose  a  piece  of  clay  to  represent  yourself. 
Choose  a  piece  of  clay  for  each  important  person. 
Choose  a  color  that  reminds  yoCi  of  yourself  and  one 
for  each  important  person.  If  you  need  more  than 
seven  pieces  of  clay,   divide  up  the  clay. 

4)  Then   shape    the   clay    into   a   size   and    shape  that 


your    life,    whoever    they    might    be    —    an    old  woman 
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remind  you  of  each  person  —  and  of  yourself. 
5)  Arrange  the  pieces  of  clay  on  your  construction 
.  paper  to  show  how  you  see  yourself  among  the 
important  people  in  your  life,  e.g.,  do  you  see 
yourself  in  the  middle  of  all  the  people,  on  the  edge 
—  are  all  the  big  people  above  you  or  are  you  the 
"star"? 

7)   When   you   are  finished,    I    will    help  you  label  your 
arrangement,    and    then    I    will    take   a   picture   of  it. 
Later    on    I'll    be    talking    to    each   one  of   you  about 
your  arrangement. 
Questions  were  then   answered.  Again,    there  is   the  .problem  of 
whether    it    is    better   for    the   administrator   of    the  activity  to 
provide    an    example    of    an    "array"    or    not.    We   provided  no 
such    example,     except    for    what    the    children    provided  for 
themselves   as   they   observed   each   other  and  one  particularly 
artistic  regular  After  School   Program  teacher  working.  Themes 
and    techniques   were   often   "copies"   from   each  other  but  with 
idiosyncratic  twists  added  in   the  transition  process. 

Then,  when  each  "array"  was  finished  a  5x8  white 
card  was  folded  in  half,  and  the  child's  name  was  put  on 
the  outside  of  the  card,  and  on  the  inside  of  a  "map"  of 
their  "array"  w^s  made,  narrated  by  the  child.  A  photograph 
of  the  "array"  with  the  name-card  was  then  taken.  The 
"map"  helped  to  remind  the  child  of  what  he  or  she  had  done 
when    he    or    she    was    shown    the    photograph    on    his    of  her 
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"array"  and  asked  to  talk  about  it  during  his  or  her  taped 
individual   in ter v i e w . 

1 1  would  have  been  much  better  if  each  •  child  had 
been  able  to  verbally  process  his  or  her  array  just  as  he  or 
she  finished  it,  but  time  diJ  not  allow  the  individual 
administration  of  this  activity. 

The  clay  was  also  a  little  hard  for  the  smallest 
children  to  manipulate,  and  there  were  too  many  variables 
(color,  shape,  size,  configuration)  to  manipulate.  In  an 
attempt  to  encourage  abstract  expression  of  feeling  states 
rather  than  the  representation  of  feelings  in  a  realistic 
scene,  so  that  the  'less  artistic  children  would  not  feel 
constricted  because  they  could  not  model  people  well,  the 
task  became  unintelligible,  and  some  of  the  children  went 
ahead  and  modeled  realistic  scenes  anyway.  Others  simply 
put  themselves  and  their  "others"  i n  rows  on  the  construction 
paper  in  the  order  they  were  thought  of.  None  in  our  sample 
attempted  the  kind  of  "psychic  map"  the  researchers  were 
trying  to  elicit. 

The  most  i  mportant  aspect  to  emerge  from  this  activi- 
ty was  who  was  chosen  first  as  being  most  important  and  the 
stability  of  that  choice.  Family  members  —  parents,  siblings, 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  grandparents  —  were  the  most  fre- 
quent choices. 

At  first  the  proportion  of  self  to  other  (i.e.,  the 
amount    of   clay    used    to  construct    the   self   vs.    the  "others") 
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looked    like   it    might  be  a   revealing  variable,    but  most  often 
the  self   was  constructed  first,    and   very  often   there  was  just 
not  enough  clay  left  to  make  big  "others." 
TESTS  AND  INVENTORIES 

Our   major   difficulties  with   "standardized"  instruments 
involved  a  conflict   between   good  questionnaire  design  (redun- 
dancy,   negatively    phrased    questions,    etc.)    and  maintaining 
the  interest   and  comprehension  of  the  children   in  the  sample. 
They     seemed     to    respond    best     when     there    was    a  general 
framework    in    which   to  respond   but   rro  exact   script   and  when 
an    instrument    called    upon    them    to   create   or   actively  figure 
out   a   response  as  opposed   to  simply  choosing  between  respon- 
ses.   Ins  ruments    mediated    by    elicftation    activities    like  The 
Clay    Array    and    the    situational    drawings    would,  therefore, 
seem    to    have    possibilities    for    further    development.  Instru- 
ments    which     did     not     elicit     the    desired    responses  might 
themselves   be    tedious  and  boring,    individual    items  might  not 
be   eliciting  and   the  appropriate  response,    the  subjects  might 
be     too     young     for     the     construct     to     appear,     and/or  the 
construct     itself    might    be    wrong.    These    weaknesses  became 
apparent     during     test     administration     and    again     when  we 
performed  item  analyses  on  selected  instruments. 

To    gain    a    measure    of    the    hemogeneity   of    the  items 
I*- 

onstituting  the  major  assessment  instruments,  and  consequent- 
ly an  index  of  the  stability  of  response  on  these  instruments, 
Cromback    alpha    reliabilities    were    calculated    for    total  test 
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and  part  test  scores.  The  formula  for  this  calculation  is  as 
fol  lows:  r> 


alpha  = 


where     N  =  number  of  items 

Vi  ^  variance  of.  items 

Vt  *  variance  of  part 
Coppersmith's  Self-Esteem  Inventory     (adapted  by  IRD) 
This    questionnaire   evinced    the   following  difficulties  with  our 
students:  ^ 

1)  Qualifiers  like  "always,"  "often,"  "usually," 
"never,"  "very,"  etc.,  were  often  overlooked  by  th^ 
children  in  formulating  their  responses.  Therefore, 
the  researcher  had  to  emphasize  these  qual  if  iers  in 
asking  the  questions. 

2)  Negatively  phrased  questions  were  almost  alw^ays 
misunderstood. 

3)  "Daydreaming"  in  question  #1,  "expecting  too 
much"  in  question  #26,  "pushing"  in  question  #54, 
and  "be  depended  on"  in  question  #58  consistently 
had  to  be  explained  with  concrete  examples. 

4)  Quest  ions  #15,  40  and  47  were  consistent  I  y  mis- 
understood .  I  tern  1 5,  "Someone  a  I  ways  has  to  tel  I  me 
what    to    do, "    would    get    a    posi  tive    response    if  the 


child  was  thinl^mg  of  the  "someone"  as  being  a 
parent   o*r   teacher;    it   would   get   a   negative  response 

thought  to  be  a  peer.  I  tern  40,  ^ 
"There  are  many  times  when  I'd  like  to  leave  home," 
was  only  rarely  interpreted'  irf^ terms  of  running  away 
and  was  interpreted  more  often  in  terms  of  going 
out,  e.g.,  to  the  7-11  Store,  to  play  in  the  snow, 
etc.  Item  47,  "My  parents  understand  me,"  would, 
very  often  get  a  response  like,  "Oh,  yes,  in  Spanish 
they  understand  me!" 

The  Cromback  alpha  test  reliability  index  for  this 
instrument  was  .89,  indicating  that  it  did  reliably  differen- 
tiate this  population  of  students  (N=24).  The  difficulty  index 
placed  69%  of  the  items  within  an  optimum  range  of  .40-. 70. 
The  standard  deviation  was  8.57  and  the  standard  error  of 
measurement  was  3.02. 

Alpha  reliability  was  also  calculated  in  four  part  , 
scores.  Part  1  contained  eight  items  relating  lo  the  home;  its 
reliability  coefficient  was  .28.  Part  2  consisted  of  nine  items 
relating  to  the  students'  peers;  its  reliability  coefficient  was 
.48.  Part  3  cpnsisted  of  eight  items  relating  to  shyness;  its 
reliability  coefficient  was  .37.  Part,  four  contained  the  inven- 
tory's remaining  33  items  and  achieved  a  reliability  index  of 
.79.  This  higher  part  reliability  may  be  partly  a  function  of 
the  greater  number  of  items  constu\^u»  ng  this  part  score. 

In     another     attempt     to     probe     the    consistency  of 
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response,    we    identified    three   series   of   similar   items   on  the 

Coopersmith     S^lf-Esteem      Inventory     that     contained  multiple 

/  ^ 
ratings  by  the  sart^ie  rater. 

In*  each  of  these  three  item  clusters,  means  a'^d 
standard  deviating  were  calculated  to  enable  one  to  assess 
The  extent  of  the  variance  within  earch  item  cluster. 

The  first  cluster  consisted  of  fiv^  iterT»s  related  to 
the  timid/outspoken  nature  of  the  student.  The  M  was  3.35 
anr'  the  SD  was  1.19  (N=23). 

The  second  cluster  consisted  ^f  7  Items  relati^ng  to  a 
child's  sense  of  rejection/acceptance  at  home.  The  M  was 
4.81   and  the  SD  was  1.75  (N=21). 

The  third  cluster  of  fi^  ,  items  related  to  a  child's 
sense  of  fa*  lure/success  in  school.,  The  M  was  3.95  and  the 
SD  was  K25  IN=22). 

I n  each  of  these  three  i tem  cl usters,  an  examination 
of  the  SD  m  relation  to  tne  M  suggests  a  reasonable  amount 
of  consistency  of  response.  The  SD  ranged-^from  32%  to  36%  of 
the  mean   in  each  case. 

As  f  urtiier  measure  of  the  consistency  of  response, 
intercorrelat  ing  among  the  three  series  were  calculated.  The 
foiio\^mg  matrix  presents  the  results  of  this. 

While  all  three  correlating  were  significar.t  at  the  10 
percent  level  of  probability,  the  strongest  association  was 
between  cluster  2  and  cluster  3  (R=.73),  and  followed  by 
cluster    1    and    2   (R=.40).    This   would   si-qgest   that   a  sense  of 


rejection/acceptance  at  home  i&'  more  related  to  a  sense  of 
failure/success  in  school  than  either  is  related  to  whether 
the  child  is  timid  or  outspoken,  although  there  is  more 
association  between  a  sense  of  rejection/acceptance  at  home 
and  whether  the  child  is  timid/outspoken  than  between  school 
success  and  timidity/outspokenness. 
Peck  et  al.'s  Social  At><tudes  Inventory 

This  instrument  had  a  mixed  administration.  Most 
were  administered  as  a  group,  billngually,  by  the  children's 
regular  After  School  teacher.  There  were  problems.  Most  of 
the  teachers  found  it  to  be  too  long  and  too  complex.  The 
younger  children  could  not  make  a  distinction  between  "Am  I 
like..."  and  "Do  you  want  to  be  like..." 

Most  of  the  children  had  difficulty  in  projecting 
themselves  into  the  third  person  and  had  to  \have  the 
questions  translated  into  their  own  experience.  F>j/ instance, 
#1  about  the  class  bully  had  to  be  translated  into,  "You 
know,  when  the  bigger  kids  come  around  and  bother  you..." 
or  #11,  "When  Carl  broke  the  vase..."  had  to  be  translated 
into,  "If  ^  broke  a  vase..."  Very  often  there  were 
vocabulary  items  unfamiliar  to  the  children,  e.g.,  "spilled 
ink"  in  Hi  (since  the  children  are  mostly  unfamiliar  with 
fountain  pens),  "vase"  in  #11,  i.g.,  vv^at  you  put  flowers 
in,  "criticized"  in  #14  had  to  be  explained,  etc. 

For    whatever   reason,    the   children    found   this  instru- 
ment   to   be    tedious,    even    when    it    was    individually  adminis- 


tered,  and  one  got  the  feeling  they  were  often  just  giving 
answers  rather  than  thoughtful  responses. 

As  the  experiences  of  the  test  administrators  would 
lead  one  to  expect,  the  Cromback  alpha  test  reliability  index 
for  this  instrument  was  somewhat  modest:  .60  (N=24).  The 
standard  deviation  was  4.34  and  the  standard  error  of 
measureme      was  2.73.  The  inventory  contained  40  items. 

An  examination  of  the  alpha  reliabilities  for  this 
Instrument's  subtests  proved  to  be  especially  interesting.  Two 
subtests,  total  passive  coping  and  total  passive  defensive, 
achieved  reliabilities  (.50  and  .41  respectively)  that  were 
considerably  higher  than  two  other  subtests,  total  active 
coping  and  total  active  defensive  (.14  and  -.11  respectively). 
Each  of  these  four  subtests  contained  10  items.  This  higher 
rel  i  abi  I  i  t  y  for  "passive"  copi  ng  over  "act  i  ve"  cop  in  g  is 
further  i  1 1  us  tr  a  ted  in  the  alpha  coefficients  for  "total  active 
coping"  (20  items)  compared  to  the  "total  passive  coping"  (20 
items).  The  "active"  alpha  reliaffility  was  .32  while  the 
"passive"  al pha  was  .57. 

Karp  and  Ko^stacjt's  Children's  Embedded  Figures  Test 

This  was  the  best  designed  of  all  the  instruments, 
the  only  one  that  was  exactly  age-appropriate  for  our  entire 
range  of  ages,  6-13  year  olds.  Its  purpose  was  to  measure 
field  independence.  Everyone,  from  the  youngest  to  the  old- 
est, enjoyed  using  this  instrument  (and  the  researcher  en- 
joyed    administering    it).    Many    of    the  children   would   do   it  a 


second  and  third  time  just  for  fun. 

The  researcher  presented  this  activity  as  a  puzzle  or 
a  game  and  as  a  learning  experience.  The  emphasis  was  on 
figuring  out  each  item  and  on  learning  how  to  figure  out 
each  item,  not  on  getting  the  right  answer;  the  means,  not 
the  end.  Each  child  was  allowed  to  continue  to  work  on  an 
item  until  he  or  she  had  brought  it  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  with  or  without  the  researcher's  help.  However, 
only  the  child's  unprompted  initial  response  was  used  for 
scoring  purposes. 

The  Cromback  alpha  reliability  coefficient  *or  this 
test  was  .61  (N=24).  The  standard  deviation  was  3.52  and 
the  standard  error  of  measurement  was  2.19  (from  a  25-item 
test  with  maximum  score  of  25).  The  two  subtest  scores  were 
both  too  unreliable  to  use  independent  of  the  total  test 
score,  .32  and  .40  respectively.  Forty  percent  of  the  items 
fell  between  an  optimum  difficulty  level  of  .40-. 70;  32%  of 
the  items  had  a  difficulty  index  of  under  .40  and  24%  had  a 
difficulty  index  over  .70. 

The  relatively  modest  total  test  reliability  (.61)  is 
respectable  in  an  instrument  containing  only  25  items.  In  the 
subtest  discrimination  index  (the  correlation  between  how  a 
s'tudent  answered  the  item  and  the  past  scores  to  which  the 
item  belonged),  five  of  the  .irst  subtest's  11  items  achieved 
a  discrimination  index  of  .40  or  more;  likewise,  five  of  the 
second  subtest's  14  items  reached  or  exceeded  .40. 
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The    total     test    reliability    was    sufficiently    high  to 


suggest   that  the  test  mky   be  useful,   especially   when   used  in 


conjunction     with     other     assessments.     Reliability    might  very 


Diaz-Guerrero's  Short  Form  of  the  Filosofia  de  Vida 

Originally  we  were  going  to  admiDister  this  short 
form  to  the  youngest  children  only,  but  the  longer  forms 
were  so  ted icus  we  ended  up  admin  is tering  this  form  to  16  of 
the  24  Chi Idren  in  our  case  study  .  The  short  form  is  made 
up  of  items  from  Diaz-Guerrero's  long  form  of  the  Fi  losof  i  a 
de  Vida  which  in  turn  shares  items  with  Peck  et  al.'s  Views 
fe  instrument. 

This  short  form  was  comfortable  to  administer.  We 
translated  it  into  English  and  administered  it  once  in  each 
language  to  check  for  effects  of  language  of  administration 
on  the  consistency  of  verbal  choice  of  coping  strategy.  A 
typical  item  would  require  the  student  to  choose  between  one 
of  two  statements:  "(a)  if  you  think  your  father's  orders  are 
not  reasonable  you  should  feel  free  to  question  them;  (b)  one 
should  always  obey  your  father's  orders" 

In  our  administration  of  Diaz-Guerrero's  Filosofia  de 
Vida  (short  form),  the  Cromback  alpha  reliability  was  a 
disappointing  ,36  (N=16).  The  standard  deviation  was  2.91 
and  the  standard  error  of  measurement  was  2.32  (out  of  28 
items).  V/orse,  two  of  the  subtests  ("cautela  pasiva"  and 
"independencia*')    had    negative    coefficients.    The   one  subtest 


well   inc-'ease  with  a  larger  sample. 
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that  approached  moderate  reliability  (.50)  tested  "control 
interno  activo." 

An    IRD   English  version  of  Diaz  Guerrero's  short  form 
was    administered    to    11    students.    The   alpha   reliability  was 
.40,    slightly    higher    than    the    Spanish    version    of    the  same 
test.   The  standard  deviation   was  3.00  and  the  standard  error 
of    measurement    was    2.32.    Again,    two   subtests   had  negative 
coefficients    although    only    one     ('independence")     reached  a 
negafve    coefficient    in    the   Spanish    version   of    the   test.  The 
other    negative    coefficient    was    "active    self-assertion."  The 
subtest    achieving    the    highest   reliabUity    (.38)^was  "passive 
control 

The  overall  reliability  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
versions  of  the  test  were  both  similar  and  low,  and  an 
examination  of  the  subtest  reliabilities  indicates  that  the 
student  responses  to  the  two  tests  were  substantially  different. 
Peck  et  al.'s  Views  of  Life  Questionnaire  and  Diaz-Guerrero's 
Filosofia  de  Vida 

The  Diaz-Guerrero  instrument  is  an  earlier  form  of 
Peck  e:  al.'s  Views  of  Life  instrument.  Both  instruments  were 
too  long  and  too  abstract  for  6-13  year  olds,  and  most  often 
the  content  of  the  concrete  questions  was  out  of  the  realm  of 
experience  of  our  6-13  year  olds.  The  original  version  of 
this  instrument  had  been  used  on  10-U  year  olds,  but  these 
later  versions  have  been  normed  on  adolescent  and  college- 
aged    subjects.    These    instruments    were    designed    to  measure 
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aged  subjects.  These  instruments  were  designed  to  measure 
coping  ability. 

We  administered  this  48- item  test  to  1 1  students .  The 
alpha  rel  iabi  I  i  ty  for  the  total  test  score  of  this  longer  test 
version  was  .79.  The  standard  deviation  was  6.44  and  the 
standard  error  of  measurement  was  2.95.  This  relatively  high 
reliability  is  somewhat  suspect,  however,  since  some  "zero" 
scores  on  several  subtests  were  excluded  from  the  alpha 
statistics. 

Peck  *  s  Views  of  Life  long  form  yielded  nine  subtest 
factor  scores,  three  of  which  had  negative  coefficients:  self 
vs.  other  solver,  earned  vs.  bestowed  status,  and  state  of 
reality.  The  subtest  with  highest  reliability  was  self  vs. 
joint  implementation  (.54). 
Peck  et  al.'s  Behavior  Rating  Scale  (BRS) 

This  questionnaire  proved  to  be  very  difficult  to 
administer.  Students  filled  one  out  on  themselves  and  on  each 
other,  and  teachers  filled  one  out  for  each  student  they  knew 
we  1 1 .  Even  the  teachers  returned  forms  with  two  x  *  s  marked 
for  each  question  rather  than  only  one.  The  eleven  questions 
ought  to  be  twenty-two  questions  because  they  are  two 
dimensional  continua,  i.e.,  to  use  item  #1  as  an  example,  it 
would  not  be  impossible  for  a  person  to  look  for  help  very 
much  of  the  time,  but  to  figure  out  his  own  problems  some  of 
the  time. 

These    were    administered     individually     by    the  field 
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researcher  or  one  of  the  After  School  Program  teachers,  and 
we  asked  the  children  to  make  their  selection  as  follows: 

1)  Does  person  X  look  for  help  (to  use  #1  as  an 
example)   or  figure  out  his  or  her  own  problems? 

2)  Do  they  do  this  most  of  the  time,  some  of  the 
time,   or  half/half?  ' 

Switching  the  positive  and  negative  poles  are  also  confusing 
to  the  young  children.  It  would  appear  that  what  leads  to 
good  questionnaire  design  for  adults  (e.g.,  avoiding  response 
sets)  may  just  lead  to  confusion  for  children,  at  least 
children  for  whom  English  is  not  their  first  language. 

Also,  Peck  et  al.  recommend  that  each  student  do  one 
form  on  his-  or  herself  and  nine  peers  selected  by  the 
researcher.  Nine  were  far  too  many  for  our  children  to  do; 
they  got  bored,  so  we  allowed  them  to  do  their  best  friends 
in  the  After  School  Program,  between  three  and  five  friends 
if  possible. 

This  instrument  provided  a  behavioral  coping  rating 
for  each  individual  in  a  self  rating,  by  one  or  more  peers, 
and  by  one  or  more  teachers. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  adminiTtratTon,  a  modest 
amount  of  reliability  was  obtamed  by  the  instrument  for  self 
and  peer  ratings,  and  a  higher  reliability  was  achieved  for 
teacher  ratings. 

The  alpha  reliability  coefficients  for  the  self  rating 
was    .61    (N=24^    with    a    standard    deviation    of    6.31    and  a 
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standard  error  of  measurement  of  3.92. 

The  alpha  reliability  for  the  peer  ratings  was  .63, 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  6.20  and  a  standard  error  of 
measurement  of  3.79. 

The  alpha  reliability  for  the  teacher  ratings  was 
.79,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  5.67  and  a  standard  error 
of  measurement  of  2.61.  An  average  of  2j  teachers  rated  each 
student. 

Other  Teacher  Eval  uations 

Teachers  completed  multiple  evaluations  that  both  the 
child's  day  school  teacher  (where  available)  and  the  After 
School  teachers  filled  out'  for  each  child  they  felt  they  knew 
well  enough  to  do  an  in-depth  evaluation  on.  The  principle 
field  researcher  gave  directions  for  the  evaluations  to  all 
the  After  School  Program  teachers  at  a  staff  meeting.  This 
meeting  was  also  attended  by  one  of  the  day  schools'  ESL 
teachers  who  in  turn  gave  the  directions  to  the  other  day 
school  teachers  and  oversaw  the  completion  of  the  evaluations 
by  those  teachers.  The  teachers  were  paid  a  modest  honorari- 
um to  do  this  task. 
Teacher  Grades 

One    of    these    evaluations    consisted    of    the  student's 
grade   point    average,    where   available   for    their    work  during 
the  regular  day   school.   This   information   was  provided  by  the 
regu I ar  day  school   teachers . 
Ruben  '  s   I  ntercul  tural  Adaptation  Scale 
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Another    assessment,    Ruben's    I  ntercul  tural  Adaptation 
Scale,    required    teachers    to   evaluate    (usually   on   a   scale  of 
1-5)   students   across  nine   traits   (items)   such  as  empathy  and 
role   behavior.    Since   different    teachers  rated   the  same  child- 
ren,    we    calculated    the    item    analysis"  on    the    mean  teacher 
ratings    for    each    child.    The   Cromback    alpha    reliability  was 
.87.   The  standard  deviation   was  5.51   and   the  standard  error 
of   measurement   was   2.01.    The   inclusion   of   this    instrument  in 
the    present    evaluation    marks    its   first    application    to  child- 
ren.    This    high    reliability    was    especially    surprising  given 
the     low     number    of     items     (9).    All     but    one    of    the  items 
achieved  a  discr'Smination  index  of  over  .50. 
IMP  Teacher  Rating  of  Students 

We  developed  a  12-item  "Teacher  Ra'ing  of  Students- 
form  which  was  completed  by  at  least  one  teacher,  and  an 
average  of  2j  teachers,  for  each  student  (N=24).  The  alpha 
reliability  coefficient  was  .61,  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
5.36  and  a  standard  error  of  measurement  of  3.35.  T^n  of  the 
12  items  achieved  a  discrimination  index  of  .40  or  better. 
The  two  items  which  did  not  discriminate  were  "Satisfactorily 
completes  hom*i«r«(M<''  (-.22)  and  "How  far  should  a  student  go 
in  his/her  scheoHngj'  (.23). 

It  was  Jir|t>K^stmg  that  the  regular  day  school 
teach-rs  were  f^\ess  visK^^^n^heir  open  comments  on  the 
children  than  the  After  School  Pro^?^  teachers,  and  some 
regular    day    school    teachers   made   no  bpen   comments    at  all. 
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Each  teacher  also  appeared  to  have  a  somewhat  idiosyncratic 
pattern  of  constructs  by  which  he  or  she  evaluated  the 
children,  attentiveness  and  English  proficiency  being  two 
such  constructs. 

The  eliciting  of  teacher  expectations  for  classroom 
behavior  and  descriptions  of  their  own  behavior  if  their 
expectat  ions  are  not  met  (the  last  sect  ion  of  the  Teacher 
Classroom  Expectations)  was  done  one  to  two  weeks  after  they 
completed  the  initial  evaluations. 
Coopersmith  Behavior  Rating  Form 

This  13-item  instrument  asks  raters  (teachers)  to 
scale  students  on  items  such  as  *'Does  student  adapt  easily  to 
new  *  si  tuations? . . ,  seek  much  supp6rt  and  reassurance  from  his 
peers  or  a  teac^jer?. .  .when  scolded  does  he  become  aggressive 
or  sullen?"  All  24  students  were  rated  by  an  average  of  2j 
teachers. 

The    Cromback    alpha    reliTb^^ty    for    this  instrument 
was    .46)    with    a   standard   deviation    of   3.84   and   a  standard 
errar    of    measurement    of    2.82.    (This    analysis    was    based  on 
the  mean  teacher  rating  for  each  student.) 
Ramirez  and  Castaneda  Child  Rating  Form 

This  instrument  seeks  to  measure  whether  a  child's 
cognitive  style  is  "field  sensitive"  or  "fi^ld  independent."  It 
asks  the  raters  (teachers)  to  scale  (1-5)  students  on  items 
such  as  "I?  sensitive  to  feelings'  and  opinions'  of  others," 
and     "Deals    well    with    math    and    science    concepts."  Eleven 
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items  measure  field  sensitivity  and  eleven  items  measure  field 
independepwe. 

The  total  test  (22  items)  Cromback  alpha  reliabil  ity 
was  .87,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  12.48  and  a  standard 
error  of  measurement  of  4.59,  and  the  total  test  discrimina- 
tion indexes  were  high:  18  of  the  22  items  achieved  over  .50. 
About  2j  teachers,   on  the  average,   rated  each  student. 

The   subtest    reliabilities    for   both   field    sensitive  and 
field   independent  behaviors  was  .81.    -  ' 
Peck  et  al.'s  Sentence  Completion  Instrument 

The  children  enjoyed  this  instrument,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  its  more  active  format,  in  that  they  were  creatirva 
responses,  not  just  choosing  between  existing  responses.  The 
bilingual  research  aide  ^administered  this  activity.  Children 
were  allowed  to  respond  in  either  or  both  their  languages, 
^nd  tne  stems  were  often  transf'ated  as  well.  A  typical  item 
reads,   ''When   I  get  worried,  I..." 

Questions    that    were    often    not    understood    at    all  or 
were  misunderstood  were: 

1 )  #4,   the  word,  "depressed;" 

2)  #9,    the  word,  "criticized;" 

3)  ff30,   the  expression,   "to  let  go,"  and 

4)  #32,   the  Expression,   "being  put  under  pressure." 
Three'   raters     independently     coded     the  open-ended 

responses  of  this  instrument.  While  interrater  reliability  was 
not   calculated,    there   were   few    instances   of   initial  disagree- 
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ment  concerning  the  best  response  category;  all  these  rare 
cases  of  disagreement  w*:  ?  quickly  resolved.  The  student 
responses  and  our  categorization  of  the  responses  were  then 
sent  to  Dr.  Peck  who,  with  his  co-workers,  reviewed  our 
coding.  There  were  no  cases  of  disagreemert . 
Taped  Student  Interview 

For  a  copy  of  the  Taped  Student  I  nterview,  see 
Appendix  B*  Included  in  each  item  is  the  rationale  for  its 
inclusion  in  the  interview. 

The  in tervi ew  was  too  long  ^ and  too  dense  for  a 
single  session.  With  such  young  children,  items^  #12,  ("Do 
many  friends  and  relatives  come  and  visit  you  from...?**) 
#27-33,  ("What  people  are  most  important  to  you?  What  are 
they  like...?**)  #42-46,  (*'Tell  me  about  what  you  did  (in  the 
Clay  Array)...?**)  #52-55,  (**How  are  you  supposed  to  behave? 
How  would  you  like  to  behave?  How  do  you  behave?**)  #56-57, 
{**What    do    you    do    if    you    disagree   w ith ..  .parents/ teachers/- 

friends. .  .?**)    and   #61-66    (**The    trouble   with  is. . . ;  they 

are  like  that  because...;  it  would  be  better  if...;..**)  almost 
require  a  separate  session  each  to  oe  dealt  with  adequately. 

Items  #42-51  were  essentially  the  verbal  processing 
of  non-verbal  exp-^essions  (modeling  with  clay  and  drawing), 
legally,  this  verbal  processing  she  <d  hav^  occurred  immedi- 
ately upon  completion  of  the  non-verbal  activity.  Even  though 
we  took  pictures  of  the  **clay  arrays**  and  wrote  down  brief 
descriptions    by    the    children    of    what    they    had    done,  they 
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had  "forgotten"  a  lot  about  what  they  had  done  and  why  by 
the  time  we  talked  about  their  efforts  in  the  interview.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  drawings,  even  though  we  had  their 
original  drawings  in  their  folders  to  show  them.  However, 
-onsidering  the.  time  constraints  we  felt  we  chose  a  reason- 
able alternat!^  to  the  ideal. 

Ther^  was   a   big   surprise   in    item   #19,    "Who  are  your 
.fnodels?  Vour   heroes?"   Very   few   children  could  name  a  model 
or  hero,    i.e.,    someone,    anyone,    famous   or  a   personal  friend, 
whom  they  would  like  to  be  like.  We  found  this  startling. 

In  items  #52-55,  good  and  bad  behavior  are  most 
readily  described  in  very  general  tferms,  e.gjf  "\  would  ^act 
•nice.'"  When  asked  to  give  examples  of  good  and  bad 
behavior,  concrete  negative  examples  were  much  more  readily 
described  than  concrete  positive  examples. 

As  an  activity,  this  taped  interview  was  very  well 
received.  Most  of  the  children  enjoyed  the  technology  and 
enjoyed  he3ring  themselves  on  the  tape.  In  fact,  hearing 
themselves  was  an  effective  "carrot"  ("Let's  finish  two  more 
questions,  then  you  can  hear  yourself..."). 
Deck  of  Myself 

The  original  proposal  planned  for  students  to  sort  a 
set  of  statements  about  themselves  (each  statement  on  a  carr^, 
each  rep-esenting  a  statement  the  student  had  made  about 
him-  or  herself  during  the  course  of  the  study).  However,  it 
became   apparent    that    this   would   be    too   complex    an  activity 


for  the  children  in  the  age  range  of  our  sample  gi*'  i  the 
consistent  difficulty  the  children  had  in  projective  types  of 
manipulation.  The  statements  were  to  have  been  sorted  accord- 
ing to  behavioral  demands  of  parents,  teachers  and  peers. 
Thus,  a  second  reason  for  not  pursuing  the  "Deck  of  Myself** 
act  i  vi  ty  was  that  there  were  so  few  significant  differences  in 
behavior  demanded  by  parents  and  teachers  and  such  a 
pervasi  ve  understanding  among  the  chi  Idren  themselves  that 
peer  demands  were  not  necessar  i  I  y  to  be  paid  at*tr  to 
(%s  revealed  in  CoopVrsmi  th's  Self-Es^3em  Inventory  and  the 
Taped  Student  Interview)  that  the  dynamics  pertaining  to  the 
resolution  of  differences  in  demands  which  the  instrument  was 
designed  to  elicit,  may  not  have  emerged. 
Parent  Jnte^view  1^ 

An  ^Af ter  School^^JProgram  straff  member  and  aide  (to 
the  youngest  children)  administered  in  Spanisn  all  but  three 
of  the  Parent  Interviews;  these  three  were  done  by  the  field 
researcher  with  linguistically  Eng  I  ish-domi  nant  parents .  Be- 
cause of  parental  work  schedules  most  of  the  interviews  were 
conducted  over  the  telephone.  Before  telephoning  began,  a 
letter  \was  sent  home  to  the  parents  to  tell  them  who  would 
calling  and  why.  (See  Appendix  IV  for  copies  pf  both  the 
letter  and  the  interview  form.)  In  alrrost  every  case  it  was 
the  mother  who  participated  in  the  ir  terview,  and  one-  third 
of  the  interview  time  was  often  spend  reassuring  the  parent 
the  t    the    information    given    was    for   research    purposes  only. 
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The  interviewer,  besides  being  an  After  School  Program  staff 
member,  was  also  a  member  of  the  community  and  could 
personally  ^ouch  for  the  researchers'  intents.  The  parents 
did  not  object  to  any  of  the  questions  on  the  interview  form, 
but  question  #9,  "  <jQu^  situaciones  le  dan  problemas  a  su 
hi  jo?"  was  not  understood  by  many  even  when  it  was 
rephrased. 

The  Cromback  alpha  reliability  cc^fficient  for  the 
parental  interview  was  .72  (N=15).  The  standard  deviation 
was  4.55  and  the  stan^lard  error  of  measurement  was  2.39 
(out  of  13  items).  The  six  items  that  asked  the  parents  how 
the  child  got  along  with  different  people  achieved  an  es- 
pecially high  reliability  of  .92.  The  alpha  reliability  for  the 
other  ^even  items  was  much  lower,  .39.  Parents  expressed 
overall  a  very  positive  view  of  their  children's  social  skills. 
ReliaLility  and   Item  Analysis  Summary 

Cromback  alpha  reliability  indexes  for  15  assessment 
instruments  indicate  that  for  our  sample  of  24  Hispanic 
children,  aged  6-13,  three  of  the  instruments  (Coopersmsi  th 
Behavior  Rating  Form  [teacherj,  Diaz-Guerrero's  Filosofia  de 
Vida,  short  form,  and  IRD's  translation  of  Diaz-Guerrero's 
Filosofia  de  •  Ida,  short  form)  yielded  alpha  reliabilities  that 
were  too  low  (.46,  .36,  and  .40,  resoectively )  to  form  the 
basis  for  hypothesis  generation.. 

Moderate     reliabilities     were    obtained    for    four  other 
instruments:     IRD    Teacher    Rating    of    Students    (.61),  Peck's 


Behavior  Rating  Scale  (.79  [teachers],  .63  [peers],  and  ,61 
[self]).  Children  Embedded  Figures  Test  (.61),  and  Peck's 
Social  Attitudes   Inventory  (.60). 

A  high  degree  of  rel  iabi  I  i  ty  was  achieved  for  five 
instruments:  Ramirez  and  Castaneda  Child  Rating  Form-Field 
Sensitive  Observable  Behaviors  (.81),  Ramirez  and  Casta'^eda 
Child  Rating  Form-Field  Independent  Observable  Behaviors 
(.81),  Ruben's  I  ntercul  tural  Adaptation  Scale  (.87),  Peck's 
Views  of  Life,  long  form  (.79),  and  IRD's  adaptation  of 
Coopersmith  Self -Esteem   Inventory  .89). 
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CHAPTER  3 

ASSOCIATION  BETWEEN  SELECTED  DEMOGRAPHIC  VARIABLES 
AND  MULTICULTURAL  SOCIAL  COMPETENCY  SCORES 


Association  of  Demographic  Variables  with  Assessment  Scores: 

Assessment  Scores  NOT  Associated  with  Demographic 
Variables.  Three-fourths  of  the  48  assessment  scores  examined 
for    association  (F  values)  with    each    of    the  10 

selected   student   demographic   variables   indicated   no  statisticc<l- 
iy     significant     association.        (Throughout    the    present  study, 
"statistical      significance"     means      the      variable     in  question 
reached    or    exceeded    the    .05    level    of    probability.)       The  ten 
demographic    variables    analyzed    are    the    following:       (1)  sex, 
(2)    grade    level,     (3)    number    of    months    of    residence    in  the 
U.S.,    (4)    place  of  mother's  birth,    (5)   place  of  father's  birth, 
(6)    place   of  student's  birth,    (7)    number  of  siblings,    (8)  rank 
sibling    order,     (9)     home    language(s),     and     (10)  language(s) 
used  with  peers.      (The  variables  are  represented  by  number  in 
two     tables     in     this    chapter.        The    rumbers     in     the  tables 
correspond    to    the    numbers    just    assigned    the    variables.  For 
example,  "2"  represents  "grade  level.") 

The    following    scores    were    not_   significantly  associated 
with  any  of  the  aforementioned  10  variables: 
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IRD 

Parent 

Interview:  How 

Child 

Gets 

Along  at  Home* 

IRD 

Parent 

Interview:  Gets 

Along 

with 

Peers. . . 

IRD 

Parent 

1  nterview:  How 

Child 

Does 

in  School... 

Who 

Am  1?: 

Presentation  of 

Self 

Role  Model 

Ethnic  Self   I  dentity 

Personal   I  nterview :  Role  Taking 

Personal   Interview:  Richness  £>  Qualify  of  Response 

Who  Am   I?:   Complexity  of  Response 

Personal   I  nterview :  Eng!  ish  Oral  Fluency 

Personal   I  nterview :  Response  Type 

Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Peer 

Peck's  Social  Attitude  Inventory:  Total  Coping 

Peck's  Sentence  Completion:   Task  Achievement 

Ethnographer's  Dai  ly  Coping  Behavior  Rating 

Peck's  Views  of  Life 

Language  Use:  Peers 

significantly 

For    the   32   assessment   scores   that   were  dissociated  with 

 A 

one    or    more   demographic   variables,    16   scores   were  associated 

with   only   one   variable,    seven    scores   were  associated   with  two 

variables,     end    eight    scores    with    three    variables.    No  single 

significantly 

assessment   score  was  .  associated   with  more  than   three  of   the  10 

A 

demographic  var iable»:« 
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Locus  of  Assessment.  Ratings  whose  locus  of  assessment 
was  parental  (mother)  or  peer,  or  to  a  considerable  extent 
self,  were  most  free  from  association  with  demographic 
variables.  That  is,  in  these  assessments  sex,  grade  level, 
etc.  did  not  affect  the  ratings.  Teacher  ratings,  on  the  other 
hand,  tended  to  be  associated  with  the  demographic  variables. 
Teacher  ratings  of  our  sample  tender"  to  favor  females  and 
students  whose  mothers  were  born  in  the  U.S.,  South  or  Central 
America,    in   that  order. 

Sex.  The  gender  of  the  student  was  associated 
significantly  with  test  scores  in  four  of  the  48  assesssment 
scores:  IRD  Teacher  Evaluation:  School,  Ethnic  Self  Identity, 
Ruben's  Flexible  Interaction  Style:  Empathy,  Peck  •  s  Sentence 
Completion:    Interpersonal  Relations. 

Grade  Level.  This  variable  was.  arsociated  significantly 
with  but  one  score:  Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Self. 

Months  in  the  U.S.  The  number  of  months  a  student 
had  resided  in  the  U.S.  appeared  to  be  associated  significantly 
with  four  of  the  48  assessment  scores:  Teacher  Rating:  Oral 
English,  Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Self,  Peck's  Sentence 
Completion:  Authority^  Language  Use  at  Home.  The  predictive 
power  of  this  variable  can  be  expected  to  Increase  substantial- 
ly by  grouping  the  number  of  months  into  fewer  categories, 
each  category  embracing  a  longer  timespan. 
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Parents'  Birthplace.  In  17  of  the  48  scores  for  which  F 
values  were  calculated,  either  the  mother's  or  father's  country 
of  birth  was  predictive  of  the  child's  assessment  score.  In 
three  of  these  17  instances,  both  the  father's  and  mother's 
birthplace  were  predictive  of  the  same  scores.  Place  of 
parents '  birth  was  second  on  ly  to  home  language  in  the 
frequency  of  i  ts  association  with  test  scores. 

Student '  s  Birthplace.  The  birthplace  of  the  student  was 
somewhat  less  predictive  of  assessment  scores  than  was  the 
birthplace  of  either  parent.  The  country  of  the  student's 
birth  was  associated  with  test  scores  in  six  of  the  48 
instances,  while  parental  birthplace  was  associated  with  scores 
in   17  instances. 

Sib  I  ings.  The  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  a  student 
had  was  associated  significantly  with-  test  scores  in  three  of 
the  48  assessment  scores:  Achievement  Test:  Reading,  Achieve- 
ment Test:  Mathematics,  Embedded  Figures  Test.  The  rank 
order  of  the  student  with  respect  his/her  other  siblings  was 
associated  significant  ly  with  assessment  scores  in  two 
instances:  Achievement  Test:   Reading,   Language  Use  in  School. 

Lang-.iage  Use.  The  language  of  the  student's  home  was 
the  single  demographic  variable  most  associated  with  assess- 
ment scores.  This  was  the  case  in  11  of  the  48  scores: 
Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory:  Peer,  Teacher  Rating:  How 
Effective  Student  is  at  Home,  IRD  Teacher  Evaluation:  School, 
Coopersmith     Self-Esteem     Inventory:     Total     Test,  Coopersmith 
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Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Teache.^  Ramirez  &  Castaneda  Field 
Independence,  Teacher  Rating:  Oral  Spanish,  Teacher  Rating: 
Oral  English,  Ruben's  I  ntercul  tural  Adaptation  Scale:  Total 
Test,  Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Self,  Peck's  Behavior 
Rating  Scale:   Teacher,   Language  Use  in  School. 

Peer  language,  on  the  other  hand,  was  significantly 
associated  with  assessment  scores  in  three  of  the  4fl  scores: 
Student  Knowledge  of  Family  History,  Rub...'s  Flexible 
Interaction  Style:   Empathy,   Personal    Interview:  Attentiveness. 

The  frequency  with  which  each  of  the  10  demographic 
variables  was  associated  with  assessment  scores  is  graphically 
portrayed  in  Table  3.  The  frequency  is  listed  in  the  column 
(1-11)  and  the  Variables  are  indicated  in  the  row  (1-10). 
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A  discussion  follows  that  outlines  the  way  demographic 
variables  were  associated  with  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
assessment  scores.  (The  scores  of  the  other  three-fourths  were 
not  significantly  associated  with  the  project's  10  demographic 
variabfes). 
SITUATIONS: 

^^L^^  Point    Average.        Children     whose    parents  were 

born  in  Central  America  tended  to  get  the  highest  grade  point 
averages.  There  was  a  slight  tendency  (p=.18)  for  females  to 
get  higher  grades. 

Stendard  Reading  Achievement^ Test  Scores.  Achievement 
test  scores  for  reading  were  significantly  associated  with  three 
demographic  variables:  father's  place  of  birth,  number  of 
siblings  and  sibling  order.  Higher  scores  were  associated  with 
children  whose  father's  were  born  in  South  America  or  "other", 
and  with  children  who  were  the  first  or  last  sibling.  Number 
of  siblings,  which  significantly  associated  with  scores,  did  not 
suggest  any  clear  trends. 

Standard  Mathematics  Achievement  Scores.  Achievement 
scores  in  mathematics  were  significantly  associated  with  one 
variable,   number  of  siblings,   but  no  clear  trend  was  evident. 

Personal      Interview:     General     Social     Competency.  This 
score    was    associated    with    students     who    were    born    in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America. 
DISPOSITIONS: 

Coopersmith    Self-Esteem     Inventory:    Self.    Higher  scores 
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were  associated  with  students  born  in  South  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  and  for  students  whose  fathers  were  born  in  *'other'* 
(N=1  )  or  South  America.  Students  whose  home  language  is  solely 
Spanish,  or  a  combination  of  Spanish  and  English,  tended  to 
get  higher  scores  than  students  who  claimed  to  speak  only 
English  at  home. 


indicated  the  most  familiarity  with  their  family  histories  tended 
to  speak  both  English  and  Spanish  with  peers. 

Embedded  F  igures  Test.  One  student  wi  th  oyer  10 
siblings  scored  highest  on  this  measure  of  field  independence. 

Ramirez  &  Castaneda:  Field  I  ndependence.  In  this 
teacher  rating  of  a  child's  classroom  behavior,  higher  scores 
on  the  "relationship  to  peers"  subtest  were  associated  w^th 
mother's  raised  in  several  countries  (N=l  )  or  who  were  born  in 
South    America     (N=4),     in     that     order.  On  the 

subtest  measuring  "personal  relationship  to  teacher,"  higher 
scores  were  associated  w^^  males  (mean  of  5.71  for  males 
compared  to  4.33  for  females).  On  the  subtest  measuring 
"instructional  relationship  to  teacher,"  higher  scores  were 
associated  with  males;  there  was  a  slight  tendency  (p-.16)  for 
first  grade  students  to  get  higher  ratings.  One  subtest  asked 
teachers  to  identify  "characteristics  of  the  curriculum  which 
facilitate  learning."  The  three  items  probing  this  asked 
whether  the  student  dealt  well  with  math  and  science  concepts, 
whether     learning    was    based    on    a    discovery    approach,  ana 


Student     Knowledge     of     Family     History.     Students  who 


whether  the  details  of  concepts  were  emphasized.  Students 
scoring  high  on  these  items  tended  to  be  born  in  the  U.S.; 
there  was  a  slight  tender,  y  (p-.l7)  to  favor  students  who 
spoke  only  English  with  peers. 

■Higher  total  test  scores  for  field  independence  tended 
to  be  associated  with  students  whose  home  language  was 
something  other  than  English  or  Spanish  (N=2)  or  solely 
Spanish  (N=16).  There  were  slight  tendencies  to  favor  male 
students  (p=.08)  and  students  who  spoke  only  English  with 
peers  (p=.20). 

Ramirez  &  Castaneda:  Field  Sensitive.  On  the  "relationship 
to  peers"  subtest,   higher  scores  were  associated  with  students  whose 
mothers  were  born  in  the  U.S.,   South  America,   and  the  Caribbean, 
in  that  order.   There  was  a  slight  tendency  on  the  subtest  measuring 
"personal     relationship     to     teacher"     to    favor    children  whose 
mothers    were    born    in    the    U.S.    and,    to    a    lesser   extent,  the 
Caribbean    (p=.06),    female    students    (p=.07),    and   students  who 
used      only      English      with     peers      (p=.10).      The     subtest  on 
"instructional       relationship      to      teacher"      was  significantly 
associated     with     female     students     and     with     students  whose 
mothers     were    born     in     the    U.S.     There     was     a     very  slight 
tendency     (p=.16)     in    the    "characteristics    of    curriculum  which 
facilitate    learning"    to    favor   students    whose   mothers   were  born 
in  the  U.S.  or  Mexico,    in  that  order. 

High    totaJ    sest   scores  for  field  sensitive  behavior  were 
significantly   associated   with   students    whose  mothers   were  born 
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in    ih^   U.S     (N=4).      Slight   tendencies   to  favor  females  (p==.13) 
ancj    students    who   only    used    English    with   peers    (p=.ll)  were 
also  indicated  • 
BEHAVIORS: 

Teacher  Ratings  of  English  Fluency,  High  English 
fluency  was  significant  I  y  associated  with  bnger  sojourns  in  the 
U.S.,  with  mothers  born  in  the  U.S.,  and  where  the  home 
language  was  something  other  than  English  or  Spanish  (N=2)  or 
a  combination  of  English  and  Spanish  (N=4).  There  wa6  a 
si  ight  tendency  (p=.  16)  for  Epgl  ish  fluency  (oral ,  reading, 
written)  to  be  associated  with  students  who  only  used  English 
with  peers. 

Ruben '  s  t  ntercul  tural  Adaptation  Scale.  The  total  test 
score  of  this  measure  was  associated  significantly  with  students 
who  spoke  something  other  than  English  or  Spanish  at  home 
(N=2)  and  with  students  who  spoke  solely  Spanish  at  home 
(N=16).  There  was  a  slight  tendency  (n=.06)  for  females  to 
score  higher. 

Pers  nal  tnterv'ew:  Attenti veness.  The  general  quality 
of  attentiveness  during  the  oral  interview  was  sic;nif  icantly 
associated  with  students  who  spoke  both  English  and  Spanish 
with  peers. 

Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Teacher.  The  highest 
teacher  ratings  were  given  to  students  who  spoke  solely 
Spanish  at  home. 

Peck's    Social     Attitudes     Inventory.     This     student  self 
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measure  yielded  eight  subtest  scores,  three  of  which  reached 
statiaiica't  '  significance  for  one  or  mors  variables.  Higher 
scores  on  the  "active  defensive  factor"  were  associated  with 
students  in  gVades  one  and  two.  The  "total  active"  factor 
favored  females  (mean  of  9.33  for  females  compared  to  6.27  for 
males).  (There  were  slight  tendencies  for  females  to  score 
higher  on  the  "passive  coping  factor"  (p=.13)  and  on  the  "total 
p^lve"  factor  (p  =  .12),  and  on  the  "total  coping"  score  which 
combines  the  active  and  passive  coping  scores  [p=.09"].)  The 
lower  the  grade  level  the  higher  the  score  on  "total  defensive", 
a  combination  of  "active  defensive"  plus  "passi-«e  defensive." 

Peck's  Sentence  Completion.  The  total  coping 
effectiveness  score  was  associated  signif  i'cant  ly  with  two 
variables-^  father's  birthplace  ar.o  student's  birthplace. 
Students  tended  to  score  higher  when  their  fathers  were  born 
in  a  country  other  than  the  U.S.  or  Latin  America,  or-  in 
Central  or  ^outh  America,  in  decending  order  of  importance. 
Students  born  in  Central  America  or  the  Caribbean  tended  to 
score  higher. 

The  extent  to  which  studen-ts  tended  to  cope  with 
authority  was  associated  with  the  number  o*  months  the  student 
had  resided  in  the  U.S.  Those  who  did  best  had  been  in  the 
U.S.  either  less  than  60  months  (N=11)  or  more  than  100  months 
(N=2).  The  lowest  scoring  group  had  resided  in  the  U.S. 
between  80  and   100  months  (N=4). 

Skill      in      coping      with      interpersonal      relations      was  \^ 
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asscK^'ated  with  two  vari^ables:  sex  and  mother's  place  of 
birth.  High  scores  were  assQciated  with  females  and  with 
St  jdents  whose  mothers  were  born  ir.  South  America  (N=4),  the 
U.S«   (N~»f),   or  'Vaiscd  in  several  countries"  (N=l). 

Skill     in    coping    ^.vith    agression     was    associated  with 
(  siudents    who    were    born    In    Central    America    (W=7)    and  South 
America  ( N=^3 ) .  ^ 

Coping    effectiveness    with    anxiety    was    associated  with 
students    born    in    Central    America'  (N=7)    and    Mexico  (N=3). 
Least    eff  ect  i  ve    in    copi  ng    wi^h    anxiety    were    students    born  in 
the    U.S.    Students    whose    fathers    were    born    in    "other"  (N=l), 

/ 

Central  America  (N=9),  and  the  Caribbean  (N=6)  funded  to  score 
hiyhest . 

SUMJ^ARY: 

Taole  4  indicates  the  level  of  statistical  association 
bet^leen  48  selected  as:sf»ssment  scores  anj  the  U  demographic 
Variables.  -  Only  instances  where  the  statistical  probability 
reached  exceeded      .20     are     recorded.      (In      the  Jbovc- 

discussion,    statistical    significance   was   defined  reaching  or 

excee  'ing  the  .05  level  and'only  occasiOi^^al  ly  were  instances  of 
less  than  that  i^vel  ^mer  toned.)  The  key  to  decifering  the 
asse*  .ment  code  numbers   (1-49)  follow  Table  4. 
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KEY  TO   IDENTIFICATION  OF  ASSESSMENT  SCORES,   TABLE  4 


1 .  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem   I  nventory ;  Home 

2.  IRD  Parent   Interview:  Home 

3.  Teacher  Rating:  Student  Effectiveness  At  Home 

4.  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem   I  nventory :  Peer 

5.  I RD  Parent   I  nterview:   How  Child  Gets  Along  with  Peers 

6.  Teacher  Rating:  Student  Effectiveness  with  Peer 

7.  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem   I  nventory :  School 

8.  Parent  Asessment  of  Child  Effectiveness  in  School 

9.  IRD  Teacher  Evaluation:  School 

10.  Grade  Point  Average 

1 1 .  Standard  Achievement  Test :  Reading 

12.  Standard  Achievement  Test :  Mathematics 

13.  Personal    Interview:  General  Social  Competency 

14.  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem   I  nventory :   Total  Test  Score 

15.  Coopersmith  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Teacher 

16.  Who  Am   I?:  Sense  of  Self 

17.  Student  Knowledge  of  Family  History 

18.  Role  Model 

19.  -  Ethnic  Se'f  Identity 

20.  Persona.   I  nterview:  Role  Taking 

?.1 .   Ruben's  Flexible  Interaction  Style:  Empathy 

22.  Personal    Interview:  Richness  &  Quality  of  Response 

23.  Who  Am   I?:  Complexity  of  Response 

24.  Embedded  Figures  Test 

25.  Ramirez  &  Castaneda:   Field  Independence 

26.  Ramirez  &  Castaneda:   Field  Sensitivity 

27.  Teacher  Ratings  of  Oral  Spanish 

28.  Personal   I  nterview:  Oral  English  Fluency 

29.  Teacher  Ratings:  Oral  Engl  ish  Fluency 

30.  omitted 

31.  Ruben's  Intercultural  Adaptation  Scale  (total   test  score) 

32.  Personal    Interview:  Attenti veness 

33.  Personal   Interview:   Response  Set 

34.  Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Self 

35.  Peck's  Behr/vior  Rating  Scale:  Peer 

36.  Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Teacher 

37.  Peck's  Social  Attitudes   I  nventory :   Tota  I  Coping 

38.  Peck's  Sentence  Completion:   Total  Loping  Effectiveness 

39.  Peck '  s  Sentence  Complet  ion  :  Authority 

40.  Peck 's  Sentence  Complet  ion  :    I  nterpersonal  Relations 

41 .  Peck 's  Sentence  Completion :  Aggression 

42.  Peck's  Sentence  Completion:   Task  Achievement 

43.  Peck's  Sentence  Completion:  Anxiety 

44.  Ethnographer's  Daily  Coping  Behavior  Rating 

45.  Diaz-Guerrero's  Fi  losof  ia  de  Vida   (short  form) 

46.  Peck's  Views  of  Life  (long  fcrm) 

47.  Language  Use  at  Home 

48.  Language  Use  with  Peers 

49.  Language  Use  in  School 
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CHAPTER  4 
CASE  STUDY  PROFILES 


I  ntroduction ; 

Th^se  case  studies  are  vignettes—more  than  a  snap- 
shot, but  less  than  a  feature  length  film.  The  case  studies 
provide  an  attempt  to  make  the  children  in  this  study  come 
alive  for  the  reader.  The  principle  field  researcher  spent 
five  months,  three  to  four  times  a  week,  three  to  four  hours 
at  a  time  with  a  group  "or^S?  children  from  16  countries,  of 
whom  twenty-four  children  from  11  Hispanic  countries  (includ- 
ing Puerto  Rico)  are  in  our  final  sample.  The  students 
ranged  in  age  from  5  to  13  yeard  old;  13  were  male;  11  were 
female. 

Some    of     the    children     were    experiencing     crises  in 
their   lives    at    this    time;    others   were  experiencing   periods  of 
intensive    integration,    and    r  jsi    were    someplace    in  between. 
The    field    researcher    was    privileged    to    examine    a.  dynamic 
process     involving     growing   .children.     The    examination  was 
limited,    of  course,    to   looking   at   parts,    not   wholes,   at  pieces 
of    a    pattern    revealed,    not    to    ar-    all-seeing   eye,    but    to  a 
pair   of   ordinary    human   eyes,    with    a   very    limited    range  of 
vision.     What     has    been     revealed     is    not    "the    truth,"  but 
simply  just   as   much  of   the  pattern   as   was  revealed  during  a 
finite   amount   of    time.    The   researcher   did    not   come    to  know 
each   chil'.    equally.    For   many  of   the  children   the  key  piece. 


the  "rosetta  stone*'  of  their  behavior,  may  still  be  missing, 
and  if  tomorrow  that  piece  were  revealed,  then  it  is 
a  I  together  possible  that  the  pieces  now  in  our  possession 
would  have  to  be  rearranged   into  a  completely  new  pattern. 

In  coping  with  a  multicultural  environment  and  in 
developing  multicultural  social  competency,  the  Hispanic 
children  in  our  sample  had  fewer  problems  than  we  antici- 
pated. The  children  exhibited  a  range  of  competence  from  the 
functional   to  the  extraordinary. 

The  children  seem  to  be  aided  in  their  multiple 
cdaptation  by.  the  fact  that  they  are  living  in  an  Mispanic 
enclave  (diverse  as  that  enclave  is)  and  by  the  fact  that 
being  elementary  school  children  they  are  at  an  age  when 
they  are  learning  different  social  worlds  anyway  as  they  go 
^rom  their  family's  home  to  the  homes  of  friends,  as  they  go 
to  school,  and  as  they  learn  to  function  independently  in  the 
neighborhood.  - 

For  these  particular  children,  there  are  some 
important  overlaps  in  parents*  and  teachers*  expectations  as 
''egards  correct  behavior.  The  number  of  a  particular  group 
of  culturally  different  children  in  a  given  environment  and 
the  degree  of  contrast  between  the  cu I  iure  of  those  ch i  I  dren 
and  that  of  the  dom inant  group  seem  to  affect  the  ease  of 
multiple  cultural  adaptation. 

The  children  aopeared  to  us  to  be  ^'winning,"  replete 
with    charm,    skills   and  chuzpah.    The  meaning   of   some  of  the 
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surface  behavior  of  the  children  became  clearer  as  we  got  to 
know  ihem  better. 

The  researchers  rewarded  the  children  for  completing 
all  the  instruments  in  the  study  and  the  taped  interview  by 
presenting  them  with  gift  certificates  to  McDonalds.  Nea,-ly 
every  child  in  the  study  from  the  shyest  to  the  most  bold 
and  expressive  tried  to  con  the  researcher  out  of  more 
coupons.  This  behavior  apparently  resulted  from  adherence  to 
an  Hispanic  culture  pattern  which  valuf.d  the  preferential 
treatment.  Equal  is  not  necessarily  fair  in  Hispanic  culture, 
but  rather  fairness  is  accomplished  best  when  the  uniq.,eness 
of  the  individual  is  takjen  into  consideration,  i.e.,  when  one 
is    treated    as   special.    Thus,    the  children   in   trying   to  "con" 

extra  coupons  were  doing  so  in  an  attempt  to  estabi;:;h  or 
legitimize    a    "special"    relationship    with    the   researcher.  The 

children   would   say   they   wanted   the  extra  coupons  because  "I 

am  special   to  you." 

The   researchers   had    to   be   alert    to    the  functionality 

of    what   on    the   surface   seemed   lo  be  dysfunctional  behavior. 

One    such    behavior    was    what    we   camp    to  call    the  "teasing 

response.    In   the  oral    interview,    for  example,   the  child  would 

respond     to     a     research     query     with    one    or    more    of  the 

fol  lowing  responses: 
1)  echoing, 

repeating     the    question    posed    by    the  researcher 
verbatim  in  exact  imitation; 
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2)  spelling, 

Y-E-S  and/or  N-0 
i»M   said  Y-E-S!"); 

3)  responding  to  envi ronmental  cues, 

i.e.,  commenting  on  the  researcher*s  eye-shadow, 
playing  with  the  tape  recorder,   etc . ; 

4)  taking  control  of  the  interview, 

either  by  interviewing  themselves  or  by  inter- 
viewing the  interviewer; 

5)  responding  with  "I   dan*t  know" 

which  answered  the  question  but  did  not  require 
any  effort. 

The  functionality  of  this  behavior  was  involved  with  buying 
the  child  time  and  saving  them  from  embarrassment  when 
Ihey  did  not  know  the  answer  lo  a  question  and/or  were 
confused  by  a  question. 

In  the  case  studies  that  follows,  the  principal  field 
researcher  has  tried  to  integrate  as  authentically  as  possible 
the  great  variety  of  pieces  of  data  that  surfaced  in  the 
':ionths  that  she  worked  directly  with  the  children. 

The  multiplicity  of  patterns  that  were  revea  led 
during  this  period  occurred,  as  always  is  the  case,  within 
special  social  contexts. 

The  Adams  Morgan-Mt .   Pleasant  Neighborhood 

According  to  a  demographic  and  housing  survey 
conducted   by    the   Office  of  Latino  Affairs   and   the  Department 


of  Housing  and  Community  Development  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  61',.     of     the    households     in     the  Adams-Morgan 

neighborl-.ood  are  Latino  (y^ith  54;<,  classified  as  ,,hite  house- 
holds and  49;;  classified  as  Black)  and  30%  of  the  ''ouseholds 
the  Mt.  Pleasan.  neighborhood  are  Latino  (with  32%  White 
households  and  36fo  Black).  Approximately  8,315  persons  of 
Latino  ancestry  here  in  the  AHams  Morgan-Mt.  Pleasant  area 
or  19.4%  of  all  the  residents  of  these  two  areas.  Only  A,;  of 
the  Latinos  consider  themselves  to  be  of  European  ancestry 
(most  probably  consider  themselves  to  be  of  mixed  ancest 
Of  the  Latinos  41/b  are  of  central  A-nerican  ancestry,  Sf^  of 
South  American,  IV^o  cf  Mexican,  7%  of  Puerto  Rican,  5%  of 
Dominican,  2%  of  Spanish,.  2.Q7o  of  two  national  ancestries, 
and  3%  of  othef  mixed  ancestry. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  persons  of  Hispanic 
ancestry  in  this  neighborhood  do  not  fall  into  neat  cate- 
gories. For  instance,  a  Caribbean  black  who  speaks  Spanish 
can  be  identified  as  both  Black  and  Hispanic.  Brown  skinned 
Puerto  Ricans  who  are  black  and  white  but  who  can  "pass" 
also  are  candidates  for  multipie  catego-ies,  as  are 
predominantly   native  American   irmgrants  from  Central  America. 


(1  )Development  Associates,  Inc.  Housing  and  Demographic 
Characteristics  of  the  Adam  Morg^-Mt.  Pleasant  P\anf^ 
Area  and  Socio-economic  Characteristics-l^f  Its  Latino  Commu 
iy:  Executive  Summary.  Contract  No.  0209-AA-N5-0-0^2^  i  or 
the  Office  of  Latino  Affairs  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  FekSruarv 
1980.  .  J/  ' * 
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iThis  multiple  listing  explains  why  the  percentages 
occasionally  exceeded  100%  in  the  above  statistics.) 

Only  23%  of  the  Latino^s  finished  high  school  ^com- 
pared to  40%  of  the  Blacks).  The  median  income  of  Latinos 
was  $10,037  (compared  to  $10, 237  for  3 lacks  and  $19,783  for 
Whites).  Sixteen  percent  were  unemployed,  many  for  more 
than  ^  year,  yet  90%  of  the  unemployed  had  received  no 
workmen's  compensation  ahd  three  quarters  of  the  Latino 
households  had  received  no  financial  or  food  assistance.  Most 
employed  Latinos  work  either  as  domestics  Qr  in  food  service 
establishments.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  Latinos  live  in 
rented  multi-unit  dwellings  (apartments),  and  according  to 
the  survey,  the  two  greatest  barriers  to  parents*  further 
involvement  with  their  children's  education  was  1)  the 
parents'  long  work  hours  (49%)  and  2)  the  parents'  poor 
English  communication  skills  (39%). 

Besides  housekeeping  and  food  service  occupations, 
the  parents  in  our  sample  also  did  baby  sitting  and  house 
painting.  For  jobs  as  domestics,  women  who  have  a  valid 
visa  and  a  soc  iai  security  number  go  to  house-keep  i  ng 
agencies.  The  personnel  in  these  agencies  rarely  speak 
Spanish.  But  they  depent  on  word-of -mouth  recommendations 
by  their  clients  to  expand  their  busiriess.  Our  parent  sample, 
however,  also  included  two  nursery  school  teachers,  a  skilled 
industr i  il  worker,  a  computer  techn ician,  a  travel  agent, 
and  a  .  imber  of  a  presidential  commission. 


The  two  majnr  outside  activities  in  the  families  in 
our  sample  besides  church  were  1)  sports,  and  2)  the 
ethnic/national  cl  ubs. 

The  heterogeneous  environment  of  the  Adams  Morgan- 
Mt.  Pleasant  neighborhood  in  turn  is  but  a  part  of  the 
larger  metropolitan  area  of  the  Dist  of  Columbia.  Washington, 
D.C.  is  a  southern  American  city  which  'S  also  the  national 
capital.  It  \z  multiracial,  mul  tidialectual ,  multiclass,  and 
multilingual.  People  from  every  region  in  the  country  live  in 
the  Capi  tal . 

4  Because   of    its    position    as    a    cosmopolitan    and  inter- 

national  city,    even   the  working  class  shares  in  these  charac- 
teristics,   being    itself   composed    in    great    part   of  immigrants, 
refugees,   and  embassy  personnel. 
The  Neighborhood  Public  Schools 

Although  the  schools  in  the  Adams  Morgan-Mt. 
Pleasant  neighborhood  are  used  to  servicing  a  diverse  popula- 
tion, ihe  tolerance  for  non-EngI  ish- speaking  children  seem^ 
to  vary  from  school   to  school   and  from  classroom  to.  classroom. 

Sometimes  Spanish-speaking  *  students  in  this  neighbor- 
hood run  up  against  an  argument  which  runs  as  follows:  We 
(Black)  have  to  sp^^k  standard  English,  therefore,  you 
(Hispanic)  can,  too.  A'so,  whereas  desegregation  orders  have 
adversely  affected  bil  ingual  programs  in  the  Southwest,  in 
this  neighborhood,  dearly  won  black  commurnty  schools  have 
been    'Wnvaded'*    by    Spanish-speaking    children    with  different 
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community  needs  with  the  result  that  there  Is  often  a 
struggle  over  scarce  resources  by  both  communities. 

The  culture  of  the  classrooms  of  the  students  in  our 
sample,  were  largely  of  the  Black  American  emerging  middle 
class.  Spanish  language  skills  were  never  formally  evaluated 
in  school. 

There  is  often  a  conflict  between  meeting  the  needs 
of  children  struggling  to  learn  a  new  linguistic  form  and  of 
those  whose  high  energy  must  be  challenged.  This  conflict  is 
especially  difficult  when  it  Is  a  high  energy  child  struggling 
to  learn  a  new  linguistic  form.  Ordinarily  in  this  case  the 
task  of  learning  new  content  in  a  new  linguistic  form  is  best 
facilitated  by  a  teacher  who  patiently  goes  over  and  over 
the  material  until  the  students  **get  it,'*  but  high  energy 
children  generally  perform  best  in  an  innovative  atmosphere 
not  in  a  repetitive  process.  This  conundrum  may  have 
implications  for  how  content  is  taught  in  second  language 
cl  assrooms . 

(The  present  research  did  not  include  an  assessment 
of  public  chool  classrooms;  the  above  remarks  are  based  on 
out-of-school  interactions  with  the  students  in  our  sample 
and  with  some  teache»"s.) 

The  SED  Center's  programs  cover  pre-school  through 
adult  education  and  Include  a  Talent  Search  component  for 
adolescents  as  well  as  the  After  School  Tutorial  Program  for 
elementary    school    children.    Not   only    does    the   Center  service 
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a  Spanish-speaking  population  but  in  its  After  School 
Program,  it  services  the  children  of  all  recent  immigrants 
who  need  ESL  instruction  and/or  supervised  study  and  play 
after  school,  ana  in  its  night  classes  for  adults  it  responds 
to  the  needs  of  Quechua-speak  ing  and  other  Latin  American 
Native  American  adults  as  well  as  those  who  are  Spanish- 
speaking. 

Our    sample   of    24   students    was   drawn    from   the  After 
School   Tutorial  Program. 

The    student    population     at    the    SED    Center's  After 
School    Tutorial    Program    is    drawn    from    families   from  Mexico, 
Central    and   South   America,    the   Caribbean,    Africa,    and  Asia. 
The    families    are    black,    white    and    all    shades    in  between. 
They    speak   Spanish,    French,    English,    Quechua,    three  African 
mother   tongues,    and   Burmese.   The   Blacks   are  from  Africa  and 
the   Caribbean;    they    speak    English,    Spanish    and    French,  as 
well    as   Aftrican   mother-tongues.    The   students   also  came  from 
other  metropolitan   areas,   DuPont  Circle,   the  Northeart,  Hyatts- 
ville,    Maryland,    and    soecial    enclaves    such   as   embassy  row. 
Yet    this    cosmopolitan    mixture    of    people    reside    in    what  at 
street     level     is     essentially     an     American,     Black  inner-city 
neighborhood,      but     one     .vhici-     consists     of     northern  and 
southern    Blacks,    as    well    as    those   native    to    the   District  of 
Columbia,      and      this      population      is      largely  bidialectual 
(diglossic ) . 

The    57    children     in     the    After    School     Program  were 
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roughly  divided  into  four  groups  depending  on  age,  academic 
ability,  and  skill  in  English.  Each  of  these  group  had  a 
distinct  atmosphere  and  often  quite  different  goals,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  movement  across  group  boundaries, 
particular!'  where  age,  academic  ability,  and  skill  in 
English  did  not  resonate,  e.g.,  in  a  very  able  young  child 
or    an    older,     able    child    with    little    skill    m    English.  The 

flu  iity   across   boundaries   gave  great   flexibility   in  grouping, 

I 

but    it    also   made    i  t    necessary    for    the   children   to  deal  with 
yet  another  set  of   heterogeneous  environments. 

The  younger  children  and  children  with  poor  English 
skills  (usually  recent  immigrants)  had  close  contact  with 
bilingual  staff,  particularly  bihngual  staff  who  were 
community  members. 

Profiles  of  the  24  marvelous  individuals  who  comprised 
our  research  sample  follow.  These  consist  of  a  narrative 
description  of  each  child,  based  on  the  observations  of  the 
principal  field  researcher  ( Vi/asi  lewski )  and  on-  statements 
made  by  the  child  either  freely  or  in  response  to  interactions 
with  th*»  researcher.  (Data  charts  for  each  child,  listing  ^ 
his/her  scores  on  ovrfer  100  measures  of  social  competency,  ar^ 
presented  in  the  Appendix.) 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.   1:  MATTHEW 


Matthew  is  a  high"  energy,  active,  charming, 
outgoing,  temperamental,  stubborn  five-year  old  kindergartner 
fro.n  a  large,  fluid  extended  black  family  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  although  Matthew  was  born  •in  the  U.S.  He's  an 
impish,  good-looking  child,  always  well-dressed,  and  already 
a  "lady's  man." 
SITUATIONS; 

Home.       Matthew's   parents    do   not    hiav  -   much  contact 
vjfith    the   SED   Center   or   with    the    After   School    Program  staff 
knd    they    did    not    respond    to    the    request    for    a  parental 
Interview.      According    to   community    gossip,    Matthew's  mother 
is    "one    t«Moh    lady."       Matthew's    main    caretaker,    at  least 
during    the    day    is    Juan,    his    older    brother,    who    is  kind, 
gentle,       goo     lumored      and      very      tolerant      of  Matthew's- 
sometimes    will*ul    behavior.    In   many   ways,    Matthew  manhests 
behavior   related    to   "the    youngest   child   syndrome."     As  it  is 
'  with    so    many    people    in    a    big    family    paying    attention''  to 
him,    many    of    whom    find    it    easier    to    cajole    or    humor  him 
rather   than  make  him  do  what   he  Is  supposed   to  do  or  what 

..he  does  not   want   to  do,   hje  has  become  very  adept  at  gstting  ~ 
his     own     way,     especially     by     means    of    manipulating  his 
considerable  personal  charm.  I 

Street.       The   fact    that    at    home    he   can    get    his  way' 

.through   being   a   charming   tyrant    has  not  prepared  him  very 
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well  for  the  low-status  role  of  youngest  kid  on  the  street.  He 
is  utterly  convinced  that  any  "big  boy"  he  is  likely  to  meet 
would  not  like  him,  would  think  he  was  ugly,  would  call  him 
dumb  and  probably  hit  him.  However,  if  Matthew  is  asked, 
"Are  you  ugly  or  dumb?"  a  big  smile  spreads  across  his 
face,   and  he  shakes  his  head  no. 

School .  His  ability  to  manipulate  his  home  environ- 
ment is  causing  him  a  little  difficulty  in  his  school  environ- 
ment as  we'l .  Although  his  teacher  ^ays  he^can  be  kind 
and  helpful  when  he  wants  to  be,  his  primary  learning  task 
right  now  is  to  develop  "his  ability  to  work  when  he  does 
not  want  to."  His  high  activity  level  also  gets  him  into 
trouble,  causing  him  to  experience  a  lot  of  physical  mishaps. 
He  handles  these  with  a  great  deal  of  aplomb  and  is  often 
quite  proud  of  his  "battle  scars." 
DISPOSITIONS; 

Self-system.  Matthew  has  high  self-esteem,  but  he 
has  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  rights  of  others,  most  of  which 
he'll  learn  the  hard  way  by  getting  physically  put  in  his 
place  -on  the  street.  Physical  aggression  is  presently  a  main 
concern.  As  mentioned  above  "big  boys  hit,"  and  he  is 
extremely  imprei  .-J  with  the  big  muscles  of  a  friend  of  his 
big  brother's  who  takes  him  bicycle  riding.  If  Matthew  was 
asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  and  a  friend  did  not  agree, 
his  usual  answer,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  was  "Hit 
him."      When    asked   on    Coopersmi  th '  s  Self-Esteem    Inventory  if 
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he  gave  in  easily,  he  didn't  understand  the  question.  When 
the  question  was  retranslated,  "Well,  if  you  and  a  friend 
are  having  an  argument,  who  usually  wins?"  His  answer: 
"Caleb  wins!"  (Caleb,  Case  No.  2,  is  one  of  the  other 
kindergartners  in  the  program,  his  best  friend,  and  is  an 
extremely  skilled  child  in  interpersonal  interaction.)  If  he 
chooses  Caleb  as  his  interaction  model,  he  is  on  the  right 
track. 

Empathic  Ability.  As  is  not  uncommon  with  five- 
year-olds,  Matthew's  empathic  ability  is  .  nearly  non-existent 
except  when  he  is  intent  on  getting  his  own  way  in  which 
case   he   can    very    accurately    determine    where   another  person 
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Cognitive     flexibility     and     complexity.         Because  of 
Matthew's    reluctance    to    do    any    task    that    is    not    his  own 
idea,    he  scored   quite   low   on  most  of  our  formal  instruments. 
Thus,     Matthew's    consid  -able    imagiination    was     left  undocu- 
mented    since     most     of     it     manifested     itself     in     the  task 
avoidance.       When    he    was    asked    the   single   question   of  the 
"Who   am    I"    instrument,    i.e.,    "Who   are    you?"      His  response 
was,    "I    don't    know."      All    attempts   at   prompting   a  response 
were   met    with    shoulder    Strugs   and    further    "  I -don  •  t-knows. " 
In     total     exasperation     the     interviewer    gave    up,     at  which 
point  Matthew  said,    "Do  you   like  chocolate  much?"*    This  was 
the    beginning    of   an    extended    attempt    to   con    the  researcher 
out  of  a   dollar   to  go  to   the  neighborhood  store  to  buy  some. 
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This  failed  attempt  was  followed  by  his  "interviewing'*  the 
interviewer  regarding  how  many  children  she  had,  how  old 
they  were,  and  when  he  d iscovered  one  of  her  sons  was  "a 
big  boy , "  he  proceeded  to  expl  ai n  his  theory ,  as  desr  ibed 
above,  about  the  nature  of  a  1,1  big  boys .  Ear  I  ier  the  same 
day  he  had  been  disciplined  for  wrestling  (with  Caleb)  in 
the  classroom.  The  director  /of  the  program  gave  him  the  task 
of  writing  a  line  of  A's  and  a  line  of  B*s.  Matthew  sat  down 
and  produced  the  following: 

and  said,   "Hey!  See  how  those  two  lines  meet?" 

Cognitive    style*       Matthew  *  s    in  teres  t    in    quest  ionb  op 


power  and  in  control  over  the  environment  manifests  itself  in 
his  passion  for  doing  things  himself  when  he  was  being 
tested  with  our  formal  instruments.  He  liked  to  write  his  own 
name,    make   his   own    check   marks   or    x  *  s,    etc .    He   was   on  I  y 


most  successful  performance  was  on  the  Children's  Embedded 
Figures  Test  which  resembles  a  series  of  puzzles.  He  worked 
quickly,  accurately,  and  with  great  enthusiasm.  Each  lime 
he  identified  the  embedded  figure  he  shouted,  "Right  on!"  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs  and  slapped  the  table.  On  the  first  part 
of  the  test,  he  got  a  perfect  score.  On  the  second  fart,  due 
to  his  still  sho'^t  attention  span,  he  became  distracted, 
started    fooling    around    and    mi<;sed    about    half    the    items.  He 


truly    engaged    In    a    task    when  he  was   actively   engaged.  His 
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seemed  to  be  able  to  decode  the  items  very  quickly  but  grew 
impatient  with  those  items  where  the  embedded  figure  was  not 
immediately  clear  to  him.  He'll  probably  have  to  learn  to 
slow  down  a  bit  and/or  learn  "to  try-again"  when  things  are 
a  bit  difficult.  His  exuberant  performance  on  this  task, 
however,  is  characteristic  of  his  love  of  style  and  flair. 
BEHAVIORS: 

Language.  Matthew      is      extremely      sensitive  to 

language,     is     completely,    bilingual,     and     appears     to  learn 
language    like    music.    During    his    taped    interview,    he  would 
repeat    the    questions    asked    him    intonation    perfect.    Ht  may, 
however,    not    be    comfortable    with    his    b i I -ngual  ism,  because 
he   dislikes   speaking  Spanish   with    the   bilingual    teachers  and 
refused   to   answer   the  Spanish-language   instruments.  However, 
some   of    this    ma-    have    to    do   with    his    general   reluctanct  to 
do   anything    asked   of    him,    and    during   the  administration  of 
the    Embedded    Figures    Test,    he    told    the    researcher    that  he 
wanted    to   be    her    boyfriend    and    would    "learn    her  Spanish." 
On    the    Sentence    Completion    instrument    whon    asked    what  he 
would    do    if    he    had    to    do    something    difficult,    he   said  he 
would     do     it     for     his     sister.     Thus,     a     key     to  eliciting 
cooperative    behavior    from    Matthew    is    to    become    one    of  his 
favorite   people.    During   his    taped    interview   he   corrected  the 
same    researcher's    pronunciation   of   his    brother's    name  (with 
great     disgust);     "No,     no,     no^    One,     H-u-ahn!"     His  active 
imagination   and   love  of   linguistic   play   was   also   apparent  in 
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his  initial  responses  to  the  questions  about  what  languages 
he  speaks,   where,  e.g. 

"Do  you  speak  Spanish  or  English  at  home?" 

"Both." 

"What  do  you  speak  at  School?" 
"African." 

"Hummm,  well,  then,  what  do  you  speak  with  your 
friends?" 

"Halahoudou." 

Flexible  interaction  style.  As  discussed  above, 
Matthew  is  capable  of  great  fSexiblity  but  as  yet  only  in 
terms  of  self-interest.  He  has  great  confidence,  however,  in 
new  situations. 

Copi  ng  abi  I  i  ty  and  copi  ng  style.  His  genera  I  coping 
ability  is  potentially  very  high  and  flexible,  but  his  charis- 
matic charm  is  controlling  him  rather  than  his  being  able  to 
selectively  deploy  it  appropriately.  When  it  fails,  he  whines 
and  cries  (with  adults)  or  is  physically  agressive  (with 
peers),   but  with  his  gift  of  gab,   give  him  a  few  years. 

J 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.  2:  CALEB 

Caleb    is    an    unbelievable    child,    bright,  exoressive, 
caring  of  others,    and   with   an   ear-to-ear  smile  that   lights  up 
the    world.    He    is    the    all    around    best    coper    in    the  group, 
irterpersonali,,     intercul  tural  ly,     linguistically,     and  academ- 
ically.   He   is   supercompetent...with   no   qua  I  i  fers . . .  no   "for  his 
age"     or     "considering     his     si  t uat  ion" . . .  just     simply  super- 
competent.      He   is   not,    however,    a   compulsively  perfect  child. 
Like      regular      six-year     olds,      he     gels      restless,  bored, 
distracted,    occasionally    gets    (in   his  own   words)   "wild,"  and 
sometimes    when    he    arrives    at    the    After    School    Program  at 
3:30  he  is  just   plain    tired.      A   school   day  for  k indergartners 
which    begins    at    8:30    a.m.    and    finishes    at    6:00   p.m.    ,s  a 
problem  for  most  of  them. 
SITUATIONS: 

Home.  The  more  the  researching  learned  about  Caleb, 
the  more  outstanding  he  became.  he  was  found  wandering 
around  the  streets  of  San  Salvador,  El  Salvadore  alone  at 
about  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  and  sent  to  an  orphanage. 
Simultaneously,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  his  adoptive-mother-to- 
be  was  struggling  with  the  bureaucracy  to  allow  her  to 
adopt  a  child  as  a  single  parent. 

She  is  white,  English  speaking  (although  she  speaks 
some  Spanish),  Californian,  the  oldest  cf  four  children  from 
(in    her   own    words)    a    very   child-centered   family.      She   is  a 
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celliSi  who  did  her  graduate  work  in  child  development,  has 
run  pre-school  programs,  and  served,  as  one  of  the  coordina- 
tors for  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Child  and  the 
Family  during  the  Carter  administration. 

She  heard  about  Caleb  at  the  ti me  he  was  picked  up, 
and  during  the  six  months  it  took  to  get  the  paperwork 
done,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  El  Salvador,  she  sent  a 
scrapbook  down  to  the  orphanage  in  San  Sanvador  asking 
that  someone  "read**  the  scrapbook  to  Caleb  so  that  he  could 
get  to  know  his  adopti ve-f ami  I y~to-be.  In  the  scrapbook 
were  pictures  of  his  adoptive  mother,  her  family  (one  brother 
is  a  violinist  with  the  symp  ony  in  Mexico  City,  and  her 
parents  who  live  in  California,  were  and  continue  to  be 
extremely  supportive  of  her  decision  to  be  a  single  adoptive 
parent),  her  friends,  her  neighborhood,  etc.  Her  first  picture 
of  Caleb  was  of  a  very  solemn-faced  child,  and  the  officials 
at  the  orphanage  described  him  as  being  very  withdrawn  and 
that  although  he  did  not  speak,  they  believed  him  to  be  of 
average  intelligence.  After  more  than  six  months  the  paper- 
work was  completed  and  Caleb  *s  soon-to-be-mother  went  to 
San  Salvador  to  pick  him  up.  In  preparation  for  her  coming 
the  orphanage  put  Caleb  with  a  foster  family  for  a  couple  of 
days  so  that  he  would  have  some  transition  between  institu- 
tional life  and  fairily  life.  Evidently  someone  did  "read'* 
Caleb  his  scrapbook  everynight  because  when  his  adoptive 
mother  walked   into   the  foster   home,    Caleb   looked  at   her,  his 
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light-up-the-world-grim  spread  across  his  face,  and  as  he 
ran  to  her,  he  called,  "Buenos  dTas.  mamacita!"  That  was 
his    first    smile,     and    those    were    his    first    words    since  his 

i 

arrival    in    the   orphanage.      His   mother   says    that    the  Caleb 
the    After    School     staff    has    come    to    know    and    love    is  the 
Caleb     she     has     always     known.         The     withdrawn,  silent, 
non-communicative    Caleb    is    known    to    her    only    through  the 
descriptions    of    the    orphanage    officials.    From    the  beginning 
she   had    Caleb    tell    her   as   much   as   he  could   remember  about 
his    life    in    the    orphanage    and    before    that    his    life   on  the 
streets,    and    she    wrote    down    everything    he   could  remember. 
From     his     life    on     the    streets     he    remembers     a     group  of 
children   and   a   girl    in   a   pretty   dress   who  took   care  of  him. 
His   mother  thinks   perhaps   they   were  a  group  of  siblings,  but 
Caleb    has    no    idea    at    all    about    what^appened    to    them  or 
how   he  came   to   be   alone.   His   mother  is  convinced  that  before 
some   tragedy    destroyed    the   family    Caleb   was   a    loved,  cared 
for    child,    but    she    is    constantly    astounded    by    his    lack  of 
anxiety   and  of   hostility.    When   she  asked  Caleb   why   when  he 
was    in    the   orphanage   he  -  was    so   solemn    and    why   he  didn't 
talk    to    anyone    he    answered,    "I    didn't    know    those  people, 
and   I   didn't  have  anything  to  say  to  them." 

Since  Caleb's  arrival  his  mother  has  adopted  another 
child,  a  ■  Peruvian  girl,  who  came  to  her  when  s'r.e  was 
thirteen  months  old  and  is  now  two.  Caleb  was  helped  to 
prepare   for    the  arrival   of   his    little   sister   by   making  things 
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for  her   and   sharing   as   much   as   possible   in    the  preparations 


for  her  arrival.   He  behaves   very  responsibly  and  protectively 


towards   her,    although    he   freely   admits   that   she  bothers  him 


sometimes. 


Hrs    mother    emphasizes    that    what    makes    a    family  is 


thai  the  people  in  it  care  for  each  other  and  help  each 
other,  and  that  especially  since  theirs  is  a  one  parent 
family  everyone  has  to  help  with  the  work.  Thus,  Caleb  has 
regular  responsibilities  at  home.  His  mother's  main  method  of 
discipline  is  positive  reinforcement  of  good  behavior, 
particularly  of  sharing  and  helping.  She  required  the 
children  to  be  polite  in  the  house,  and  the  only  thing  that 
merits  a  spanking  is  lying.  Since  they  live  in  the  city, 
there  are  rules  about  not  playing  under  cars,  etc.,  if  these 
rules  are  broken ,  there  is  a  loss  .  of  pri  v  i  I'^ge,  i.e.,  not 
being  able  to  play  outside. 

The  .family  does  a  lot  together,  museums,  fairs,  etc., 
and  Cah  b  spends  a  lot  of  time  with  adults,  friends  of  his 
mother's  whom  he  considers  his  friends  as  well  and  who 
often  participate'  in  caring  for  the  children.  He  In  other  J 
wa.s  has  had  yet  other  experiences  unusual  for  a  person  his 
age,  for  instance,  going  to  visit  his  grandparents  in 
Califc.nia  faSt  Christmas.  He  flew  as  ^ar  as  Denver  with  a 
friend  of  his  mother's,  but  from  Denver  to  Los  Angeles,  he 
flew  by  himself.  He  was  still  f^ve  at  the  time. 


When    Caleb    took    Coopersmith's    Self-Esteem  Inventory 
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he  "editorialized"  on  some  of  the  items  relating  to  the 
family,   for  instance: 

1)  Item:    There  are  many   times   I    would   like  to  leave 

home. 

Caleb:   My  mother  doesn't  want  me  to  leave. 

2)  Item:   My  parents  usually,  consider  my  feelings. 
Caleb:  Always! 

3)  Item:   No  one  pays  attention   to  me  at  home. 
Caleb:   Everyone  does ...  they  '  re  my  family! 

Street_.      Like   the  other  five   and   six   year  olds  in  the 
program,    Caleb    is    learning    how    to   deal    with   the  unenviable 
status  of   "littlest   kid  on   the   block."   He   is   no   longer  a  baby 
and    so    is    "eligible"    for    being   picked  on   by  older  kids.  His 
.mother    helps    with    t^is    in    two   ways:    1)    by   talking   with  all 
'the   kids    ihvolved    in    the   incident    when   that   is  possible  and 
2)    by    helping    Caleb    neutralize   anger    and   negative  feelings. 
After   one   such "  incident    when   she   asked  Caleb   how  he  would 
handle    such    incidents    in    the    future,     he    said,     "Talk,  then 
run    away,    and    then    hit."    The   essential    factor   though  about 
Caleb's    interactions    with    older    and    younger    children,  with 
age-mates,    and   with   adults   as   well,    is   not   any   difficulty  he 
rtiay     be     having     but     the  ■  i  ncredib  le    ease     with     whl^h  he 
interrelates  with  everyone. 

Schoo[.  In  school  he  is  bright,  cooperative,  and 
essentially  loves  to  learn.  Although  in  kindergarten  in  day 
school,    he   reads   with    the    third   graders    in    the   After  School 
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Program.   The  following  are  some  of  his   teachers'  comments: 

"Caleb  is  the  coolest  six-year-old  I  ever  met,  so 
well-rounded,  creative,  pleasant.  One  day  I  was 
kidding  around,  and  I  called  another  teacher 
•'dumb,"  and  Caleb  said,   "Nobody  is  dumb." 

"  a     remarkab  le     si  x-y ear-old     for     his  personal 

maturity,  intelligence,  awareness  of  others.  ..very  ad- 
vanced for  his  age  in  reading  and  math... gets  rest- 
less  sometimes  but  usually  his  leve*  of  concentration 
and  will  i  ngness  to  part  ic i  pate  are  excel  I ent . . .  in  his 
interactions  with  teachers  he  tends  to  bring  out  the 
teachers*   personalities  as  much  as  his  own. 

DISPOSITIONS: 

Sel  f-systeni .  Caleb's  response  to  the  "Vi/ho  Am  I" 
instrument,  i.e.,  "Who  are  you?"  was,  v.ithout  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "a  person,  a  kid,  a  child."  There  is  an  aura 
about  CaJeb  of  a  fully  mature  person  temporarily  disguised 
in  a  si  X- year-old '  s  body  that  is  overwhelming.  It  is  noi  so 
much  that  his  self-esteem  is  high  as  that  his  sense  of  self  is 
complete;  (see  the  Home  section  '•erbove  for  how  this  sense  of 
self  has  been  fostered). 

On      the     Coopersmith     Self -Esteem      In  ventory  *  s     i  terns 
^ecifically  about  the  self  he  again  editorialized: 
- 1)    Item:    I  *m  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  with. 

Caleb:   Yes,  my  mother  said  that. 
^    2)    Iterft:    I   can  usually  take  care  of  myself. 
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Caleb:  Always,  even  if  it  is  dangerous. 
In     fact    Caleb's    self-protective     instincts    are    so    good,  or- 
rather    he    is    so    confident     in     his    skills,     ihat    he  needs 
warninas  not  to  take  unnecessary  chances. 

In  his  taped  interview  when  he  was  asked  to  de- 
scribe a  Polaroid  picture  of  himself,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
children  in  the  program  to  be  able  to  describe  the  inner, 
feeling  self  rather  than  the  outward,  physical  aspects  of  the 
self,  and  he  '  did  this  spontaneously,  as  a  first  response, 
with  no  prompting  from  the  interviewer: 

"He    (the    child    in    the    photograph,    himself)    is  nice, 
good,    loves   people,    takes   care  of  people,    is   good  to 
people,    likes  people." 
It    is    interesting   that   he  haS  a  mother   who,    when   asked  how 
Caleb      behaves      when      he      is      behaving     well,  responded, 
"Curious,     friendly,     sociable,     interested,    thoughtful,  consid- 
erate,   helpful,   and  funny." 

Empathic  ability.  One  can  only  say  that  f^ileb's 
empathic  ability  is  outstanding  and  phenomenal  in  a  six- 
year-old.  How  this  empathic  ability  is  demonstrated  in  the 
ability  to  take  different  roles  in  a  situation  is  particularly 
note-worthy.  When  asked  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  troubling 
situation  at  home,  he  drew  a  picture  of  his  mother  crying, 
and  when  asked  why  she  was  crying,  he  resoonaed,  "Because 
she  is  lonely."  When  asked  on  his  taped  interview  to  put 
himself     in     his     teacher's     place     when     she    was    having  to 
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physically  punish  a  child  for  misbehaving,  he  was  ablv>  to 
do  that  with  ease,  including  the  reasons  why  the  teacher 
thought  physical  punishment  was  necessary.  He  was  also  able 
to  explain  why  the  child  was  misbehaving  in  the  first  place. 
Nofi  ce,  also,  when  he  wis  asked  to  describe  the  Polaroid  of 
himself  (above)  he  was  immediate  I  y  ab  le  to  turn  himself  into 
an  observer  and  described  himself  in  the  third  person. 

His  consciousness  of  of  ers  manifested  itself 
repeatedly.  When  going  beyOnd  the  initial  response  to  the 
•*VVh6  Am  T'  instrument,  Caleb  was  asked,  "What  else  is 
important  to  you."  His  answer,  -  "Love  by  my  mother,  my 
friends  (named  names  and  described  them),  and^  my  grown-up 
friends  (again,  named  names  and  described).  He  had  a 
u''i.gue  response  to  the  following  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  item: 

1)    Item:    I   get  upset  easily,  at  home. 

Caleb:   YlS,   because    I   have  a  baby  sister.   I  have 
to  think  about  her. 

The  dst  question  on  the  taped  Interview  had  to  do 
with  giving  advice  i  a  new  child  at  school  who  was  having 
to  learn  Engligh.  Caleb  first  wanted  to  know  if  he  should 
give  the  adyice  in  Spanish  or  English,  then  ne  proceeded  to 
role-play  both  parts,   himself  and  the  new  child. 

Cogni  ti  ve  f  lexibi  I  i  ty  and  ccmplexi  ty .  His  rr»  her 
commented  in  her  interview  that  she  was  constantly  amazed 
at  his  ability  "to  integrate,  to  put  in  context,  and  to 
abstract."    He    talks    about    the   war    in    El    Salvador   as   a  big 


fight  but  that  after  it  is  over  he  will  go  there  for  a  visit. 
On  Coopersmith's  Self-Esteem  Inventory  there  were'many  items 
with  the  qualifier's  "always,"  "never,"  "often,"  sometimes." 
Not  only  did  he  always  understand  he  impprtance  of  these 
qualifiers,   he  sometimes  argued  with  them: 

1)  Item:    I   always  do  the  right  thing. 

Caleb:   Everybody  doesn't  always  do  the  right  thing. 

2)  Item:    Tm  never  unhappy. 
Caleb:  Sometimes   Tm  unhappy. 

3)  Item:    I   never  get  scolded, 
Caleb:  Not  often. 

However, 

4)  ltem:v  I   always  tell  the  truth. 
Caleb:  Lying  don't  help. 

During     the     taped     interview     the     children     were    asked  to 
.^cribe     at     home,     at     school,     and     in     the  neighborhood. 
C-ileb'!^  ability  to  articulate  the  rules  were  exceptional. 

When    asked   during  the  same  interview   what  happened 
when    he    and    his    mother    disagreed,    he    responded,    "I  say, 

'That's  a  good  idea;  That's  a  plan'."  When  the  interviewer 
asked  if  that  rr  -^t  they  talked  things  over,  he  replied, 
"Yes."  An  examp,..  jf  such  a  talk  session  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  the  After  School  Program  Director.  Tfje  discussion 
centered  on  whether  Caleb  should  conti-ue  at  the  Adams 
Cc.imunity  School  or  go  to  the  International  School  next  year 
where   his   mother    thought   he"  would    have   more  opportunities. 
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His  mother  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  International  School,  but 
Caleb  said  all  his  friends  were  at  Adams  School  and  in  the 
SED  Center's  After  School  Program,  that  his  little  sister  was 
in  the  SED  Center's  Pre-School  Program,  and  besides,  since 
they  'Mere  moving  back  to  California  in  November  after  his 
mother's  work  on  the  Presidential  Commission  was  finished, 
he  thought  it  was  too  much  to  get  used  to  two  new  schools  in 
one  year,  the  International  School  and  the  one  in  California* 
His  mother  could  not  fault  his  reasoning. 

Thus,  not  only  is  Caleb  able  to  articulate  rules, 
he's  able  to  negotia^te  them  as  well.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
few  children  in  the  whole  s.tudy  who  was  able  to  go  through 
the  entire  logical  progression  in  Ranentie's  "The  trouble 
with..."  elicitation   (one  section  of  the  taped  interview),  e.g. 

The  trouble  with  (parents,   teachers,   friends)  , 

They  are  like  that  because  . 

Another  reason  they  are   like  that  is  ^. 

It  would  be  better  if  . 

V»'hat  difference  would   it  make?   . 

What  difference  would   it  make  to  you?   . 

The  structure  of  that  item  put  most  of  my  children  off,  and 
they  were  not  able  to  manage  it. 

But  lest  one  get  the  idea  that  there  is  no  concept  too 
difficult  for  Caleb  to  deal  with,  let  us  remember  his  response 
to  another  of  Coopersrrti  th '  s  items  on  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory: 

Item:   Things  are  all   mixea  ^.p  in  my  life. 

Ul 
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Caleb:  Sometimes  when  my  Mom  says  grown-up  things. 
Cognitive    style.        Caleb    is    toth    field-sensitive  and 
field-independent.     He    seems    equally     at    home    in  situations 
featuring      a      lot     of     interpersonal      interaction     and  those 
featuring     independent     functioning.     His     performance    on  the 
Imbedded     Figures     Test     was     not     reflective    of     his  ability 
because    the    day     he    took     the     test     was    on    of     the  first 
beautiful     spring     days     after     a     long     period    of     rain,  the 
children   had   been   allowe^J   to  spend   a    long   time  outside,  and 
he    looked    like    he    had   played    hard,    with   the  result   that   he  • 
was    very    tired    and    looked    like   he   would    have   rather  been 
taking     a     nap.     As    mentioned     before,     tiredness    among  the 
kindergartners    is    often    a    problem    in    the    After   School  Pro- 
gram,   since    many    of    the    children    of    working    parents  must 
begin  their  day  so  early. 
BEHAVIORS  ' 

Language.  Caleb's  mother  enrolled  him  in  the  SED 
Cente.  s  Pre-School  Program  upon  his  arrival  in  this  country 
so  that  he  would  maintain  his  ability  in  Spanish.  His  mother 
also  increased  her  ability  to  speak  Spanish.  The  result  is 
that  at  home  both  languages  are  used.  Not  only  is  Caleb 
comfortably  bilingual,  but  in  English,  he  is  bidialectual  as 
well,   with  a  command  of  both  Black  and  Standard  English. 

Flexible  inte-'action  style.  -Many  of  the  incidents 
cited  above  to  demoistrate  other  points  also  indicate  the 
extend  of  Caleb's  fle<ible   interaction   style,    e.g.,    his  ability 
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to  bring  teachers  out,  nis  response  to  the  question  of  how  he 
would  handle  a  bully  in  the  future,  the  incident  of  his 
negotiating  with  his  mother  about  what  school  to  attend. 
During  his  participation  in  the  research  project  he  repeatedly 
demonstrated  his.  dbility  to  remain  on  task  during  the 
administration  of  the  project's  various  instruments  even  when 
he  was  bored  and/or  restless  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Embedded  Figures  Test  givert  on  a  day  when  he  was  over- 
tired. He  also  has  a  self -assessed  ability  to  handle  new 
situations,  e.g.,  his  response  to  this  item  on  Cbopersmith's 
Self-Esteem   I  nventory : 

Item;  It  takes  me  a  long  time  to  get  used  lo 
anything  new. 

Caleb:  No,    I   get  it  just   like  that! 

Coping  ability.  Neither  the  researchers,  nor  appar-- 
ently  anyone  else  has  seen  Caleb  handle  anything  less  than 
well. 

Coping  style.  He  continues  a  reassured  independence 
with  a  true  caring  for  others,  an  ability  to  be  aggressive 
when  necessary  with  a  true  reference  for  cooperative  be- 
havior. He  seems  to  have  acquired  all  "the  best"  behaviors 
and  knows  how  to  use  them  appropriately.  His  occassional 
lapses  which  he  explains  are  caused  by  his  being  "wild" 
and/or  "excited"  are  just  enough  to  remind  us  that  he  is 
after  all  only  six  years  old. 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.  3:     NICOLAS  B. 

Nicolas  B.  is  a  seven-year  old  Costa  Rican  who 
arrived  in  the  After  School  Progra.-n  in  December  speaking  no 
tnglish.  He  and  his  family  have  only  been  in  the  U.S.  a  few 
months.  When  he  arrived  he'  was  a  quiet,  respectful  child, 
but  as  his  confidence  in  his  new  environment  increased  'the 
true  Nicoids  emerged,  an  imp  and  'a  clown.  He  is  very  witty 
and  creative. 
SITUATIONS: 

Home.      Nicolas   has   a  difficult   home  situation.   He  has 
an   older   paraplegic  brother  who  also  cannot   talk,    the  result 
of   a.  fall   when    he  was  a  baby.   Nicolas  spends  a  great  deal 
of    time    with    him.    N  icol  as mother    is    a    cook    at    the  Costa 
Rican    Embassy,    and    his    father    is    a    taxi    driver,    but  they 
are   separated.   His  mother  brought   her  sister  from  Costa  Rica 
to  babysit  the  older  boy   while  Nicolas   is  in  school   and  while 
his     mother,    is     working,      and     it     is     Nicolas'     cousin  (the 
daughter    of    his    baby-sitter    aunt)  .  who    sees    Nicolas   to  and 
from     the     After     School  "  Program.     Also,      it     was  community 
pressure  that  caused  Nicolas'   mother  to  send  him  to  the  After 
School    Program    so    he    would    have   time    to   be   "just    a  boy." 
The    cousin    who    looks    after    Nicolas    is    a    Jr.    High  School 
student    who    is    having    her    own    problems   with    her  entrance 
into    American    society,    problems    centering    mainlv    around  the 
absence    of    visible    structure.    She     is    presently    under  the 
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impression  that  everything  is  allowed.  She  is  in  full- 
rebel  I  ion  aga^inst  her  mother,  has  been  i  nvol  ved  in  shop- 
lifting  (bubble  gum),  and  has  a  boyfriend  whom  she  meets 
secret  I  y .  In  spi  te  of  all  this,  she  remai  ns  very  caring  about 
younger  children  and  very  responsible  for  her  young  cousin. 
She  was  a  member^of  our  research  population  but  dropped  out 
when  the  ESL  teacher  left  the  After  School  Program  early  to 
join  the  Peace  Corps,  because  the  rest  of  the  program  she 
saw  as  bei ng  designed  for  two-year-olds. 

So,  ,  Nicolas*  family  is  under  a  lot  of  pressure:  a 
move  to  a  new  country,  the  failure  of  a  marriage,  the 
burden  of  a  permanently  handicapped  child  who  required 
constant  care,  the  burden  of  which  has  now  fallen  upon  an 
aunt  who  herself  is  in  a  constant  state  of  worry  because  of 
her  own  daughter's  problems.  The  aunt  apparently  gets  little 
relief  from  any  of  her  responsibilities,  finding  it  difficult  to 
even  get  out  of  the  apartment  for  days  at  a  time.'-  In  some 
ways  it  seems  that  the  mother  who  is  financially  supporting 
her  own  and  her  sister's  family  has  left  all  the  psychologi- 
cal  responsibility   in  her  sister's  hands. 

I  n  her  parental  interview  Nicolas'  mother  could  not 
tell  what  jEi  tuat  ions  tended  to  give  him  difficulty  because  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  with  his  aunt.  When  Nicolas  dis- 
pleases her,  she  says  that  she  tal  ks  to  him  and  thr  eat  ens  to 
tend  him  to  the  boarding  school  where  several  of  the 
children    in    the    neighborhood    are,    a    school    for  recalcitrant 
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cr.ildren  and/or  for  children  whose  parents  cannot  care  for 
them  (the  exact  nature  of  this  school  is  not  clear  to  the 
researchers).  However,  she  hopes  that  he  goes  to  university 
and  that,  unlike  herself,  he  "will  be  able  to  defend  himself 
in  life." 

SU^eet^.  Nicolas  is  not  allowed  to  spend  time  alone 
on  the  street;  his  o'der  cousin  is  always  nearby  looking  out 
for  him.  V^ith  his  peers  he  is  ver«'  popular;  he  plays  well, 
and  his  sense  of  humor  and  occasionally  lany  behavior  draw 
the  other  children  . to  him. 

School.  Nicolas'  nearly  total  lack  of  English  has 
been  a  problem  in  school  this  year.  He  is  a  briyht  child, 
wants  to  participate,  and  is  frustrated  about  making  so 
many  mistakes,  about  not  jnderstanding  is  the  first  place. 
He  is  also  not  content  to  sit  passively,  so  as  his  confidence 
in  his  peer  relationships  became  established,  he,  the  expert 
mime,  has  taken  on  the  role  of  class  clown  with  a  complete 
repertoire  of  monster  ano  devil  impressions,  some  funny  and 
some  scary.  Needlessto  say,  this  demonstration  of  his  talent 
did  not  do  loo  much  for  his  academic  achievement  in  second 
grade.  Teachers  made  the  following  comments: 

"Plays  around  in  class... but  between  impressions 
demonstrates  a  sincere  desire  to  learn. .  .maturation  and  learn- 
ing more  English  will  allow  more  positive  part  i  Ici  pat  ion ..  .- 
would   like  to  see  him  In   ten  years." 

"Too  creative  in  non-classroom  ways..." 
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"Seeks    attention    by    acting    like   a   clovn...but    he  is 

eager  to  learn." 
The   end    result    was    thdt    at   the  end  of  secor^d   grade  he  was 
held    back    to   repeat    the    year  and   apparen'tly   he   is  perform- 
ing more  positively. 
DISPOSITIONS; 

Self-system.  At  the  moment  Nicolas  seems  to  be 
concentrating  on  being  American,  learning  English,  and  fit- 
ting into  his  new  environment,  a  not  dysfunctional  focus  at 
the  present  time.  He  does  have  a  sense  of  his  famijy's 
history,  knows  his  grand  parents,  and,  of  course,  remembers 
Costs  Rica.  He  was  also  one  of  the  few  children  in  the  study 
who  had  an  adult  model  and  beyond  that  a  model  who  was  a 
real  person,  a  friend  of  his  mother's  who  is  a  painter.  On' 
his  taped  interview  this  man  was  the  basis,  for  one  of  his 
only  e><tended  responses.  Although  at  the  present  moment  he 
may  be  having  some  self-esteem  problems  because  he  does  not 
know  English,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  he  is  not  allowing 
himself  to  be  'Most  in  -the  crowd.  And  he  has  effectively 
communicated  the  fact  that  he  is  bright,  though  temporarily, 
frustrated,   to  everyone  in  his  new  environment. 

Empathic  abili  ty.  The  on  I  y  verba  I  man  i  fes  ta  t  ions  of 
empathic  ability  were  elicited  when  he  talked  about  the 
situational  pictures  he  had  drawn  ( good/bad-happy/sad  situ- 
ations at  home,  in  the  street,  at  school).  In  one  he 
enpl  ained    a    boy    was    cry  ing    because    he    had    been    hit;    in  ^ 
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another  a  child   was  crying  because  hs's  rnad."   The   latter  is 
a   fairly    sophisticated   statement.    Behavior  il  I  y,    helpfulness  is 
not    Nicolas'    core   characteristic,    although   he  can   be  helpful. 
He    certainly    can    psych    out    what    will    make    other  children 
laugh    or    emit    nervous    frightened    screeches.    Sp,     it    is  not 
that   he  cannot   take   the  other   person's  perspective,    it  is  that 
he     does     so     selectively      and/or     for     his     own  sometimes 
academically    dysfunctional    purposes.    Also    important    is  that 
Nicolas    talks    compassionately    about    his    older    brother  and 
never  complains   about   having   to  play   with   him.   Perhaps  that 
is    who   was   crying    in   his   picture  of   the   child   who  could  not 
go  out  and  play  with  the  boys. 

Cogrfitive  flexibility  and  complexity.     The  taped  "inter- 
view   in     whith    much    of    the    children's    cognitive    f  lexi bi I  if't)^ 
and    complexity    was    demonstrated    was    not    effective   for  this 
purpose    in    Nicolas'    case    because   of   his    inadequate  English 
skills.    Although    he   could   have   done   the   entire    interview  in 
Spanish     he     chose     to     try     to     do     it     in     English,  lapsing 
occasionally    into   Spanish   or    refusing    to    utter   a   word.  Many 
of     the     younger     children     struggling     to     learn     English  as 
quickly     as     possible    made     this    choice    for     the  interview, 
although    they    did    other    instruments    in    Spanish.    Maybe  the 
tape    recorder     made     it     a  ^more     "official"     task,     and  they 
wanted  to  be  on  record  as  having  done  it   in  English. 

Nicolas'    responses   on    the.  interview    were  appropriate 
and    showed    ability,    but    they    were   minimal    responses,  often 
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accompanied  by  a  lot  of  prompting.  V.hat  was  profoundly 
lacking  in  the  interview  and,  therefore,  completely  non-reflec- 
tive  of  the  "real"  Nicolas  was  that  there  was  no  wit  or 
humor  displayed. 

A  hint  of  his  inner  complexness  and  richness  manifes- 
ted itself  in  his  drawings  and  in  his  Clay  Array.  It  is 
probably  significant  that  he  was  one  of  the  project*s  most 
productive  artists,  and  his  pictures  told  stories  (see 
Empathic  ability  above).  The  space  was  completely  filled, 
and  the  images  were  creatively  colorful  (striped  houses, 
etc.).  His  Clay  Array  was  unlike  those  of  the  other  younger 
children,  in  that  many  of  them  simply  made  clay  discs,  drew 
faces  on  them,  and  labeled  then.  Nicolas  made  colorful, 
wispy-looking    stick    figures    (includirg    his   older    brother  sit- 

ting    in    what    looked   like  an   inier-tube),    all    accompanied  by 

ft 

a  basket  of  eggs. 

In  '  many  ways  Nicolas  seems  to  be  richness  and 
complexity  personified,   and  it  is   leaking  out  whenever  it  can. 

Cognitive  style.  Nicolas,  Embedded  Figures  Test  was 
also    not    a    successful    session.    He   was    not    paying  attention 

0 

because*  he  wanted  to  go  play  on  the  swings.  He  politely 
completed  the  task,  but  he  was  not  truly  engaged.  From  his 
everyday  behavior  no  clear  impressiori  regarding  cogni  ti  ve 
style  emerges;  he  could  be  either  or  both  field-sensitive  and 
f  ield-i  ndependent . 
BEHAVIOR: 


Language.      As   has   been    discussed   above,    Nicolas  is 
right   in   the  middle  of  trying  to  master  the  English  language. 
His   concern   for   this   in   some   ways  hampered   his  participation 
in   the  project.   Although  most  of   the   instruments  were  done  in 
Spanish,    some    he    insisted    on    trying    to   do    in    English.  His 
bilingual    After    School    teacher    was    very    impressed    with  hi§ 
talent    for   language,    both   imitating   and   generating  language, 
land    he    would    often    go    out    of   ^s    way    to   demonstrate  his 
knowledge  of  a   new  English  word  to  the  recsercher,    as   if  he 
were    saying,     "See,     I'm   making    prc^^ress!"    It    is  illustrative 
of    Nicolas'    present    linguistic    space    to    note   his    response  to 
the    last    question  on   his  taped   interview  about   how   he  would 
help    a    new    child    in    school    just    learning    to   speak  English. 
"I   would  speak  to  him  in  English,"  said  Nicolas  in  Spanish! 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Nicolas  is  usually  polite 
with  adults,  and  gets  along  very  well  with  peers  being  a 
humorous  leader  of  sorts.  His  After  School  teacher  commented 
that  for  extended  periods  of  time  he  does  remarkably  well  in 
an  all-English  environment  where  he  can  undsrstand  very 
little  of  what  is  going  on.  During  the  taped  interview  he 
was  able  to  pay  attention  despite  constant  interruptions  that 
ciay  by  other  children.  And  even  on  his  Embedded  Figures 
Test  he  politely  completed  the  task  even  though  not  truly 
engaged. 

a 

Coping    ability.       V.atching    Nicolas    deal    with    a  new 
country,    a    new    language,     a    new'  school,    a   new    home,  and 
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the  family  pressures  that  must  be  swirling  around  him,  one 
is  amazed  that  he  does  so  well,  rather  than  disheartened 
that  he  acts  the  clown.  Somehow  that  c'owning  is  evidence  of 
surprisingly  good  balance,   spirit,   and  health. 

Coping  style.  The  researchers  are  at  a  loss  at 
present  where  to  put  wit  and  humor  in  terms  of  copi  ng  sty  le 
which  are  certainly  central  to  Nicolas*  coping  strategy.  He 
uses  it  to  relieve  tension  in  situations  he  cannot  change  and 
to  initiate  action   in  situations  he  can  change. 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.  4:     NICOLAS  C. 


Nicolas    C.     is    an    eight-year    old    blond,  blue-eyed 
Bolivian.    He   arrived   in   the  U.S.   oniy   five  months  before  the 
research   project   began,    and    so   like  Nicolas   8.    was   right  in 
the    middle    of    mastering    English.    When    the    researcher  first 
met     him,     Nicolas     was     a     somber,     gentle,     almost  ethereal 
child,    his    wide   blue  eyes  fringed   with   long    lashes  contribu- 
ting  to  a   general   cherubic   impression.    He   had   the  same  aura 
about    him    that    many  ,  French    children    have    o?  mannerliness 
and   refinement  .  (his   mother   is   in   fact   French,  .thoggh  born  in 
Bolivia).    However,    by   May   he  had    I.t   almost   all    his  interac- 
tions   become    a     little    devil     who    was    in    fi.ghts  .constantly, 
bragged,   and  talked  back.  ' 
SITUATIONS: 

Home.        Nicolas'    hohie    situation    is    complicated.  His 
mother   is'  9   French-Bolivian,    very  -  refined  .  and   elegant  with  a 
kind   of   underlying    melanchol  y  '?n    her    manner,    wh6  although 
born    in    Bolivia    spent    eleven    years    in    France.    Her  parents 
now    live    penjtanently    in    Paris.'  Her   husband's   parents  liye 
in    Bolivia,    although  her   husband's   father   has   spent   a  great 
deal    of    time    in    the    United    States,    living    seven    years  in 
Maryland.    Nicolas',  mother    came    to    the    U.S.     in    1978  after 
having    spent    two    years    back    in    Bolivia,    and    the  children 
followed    in    August    1979.    'The    children's    father    is    an  older 
man,     and     one     gathers     that     mother     and     father  are 
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^^eparated,  although  the  father  is  ^also  here  in  the  U.S.  He 
may  have  gone  to  Bolivia  in  June,  but  the  political  situation 
may  have  prevented  him'  from  doing  so.  Nicolas*  mother's 
mother,  his  French  grandmother,  was  visiting  her  daughter 
during  most  of  the  time  of  the  research  pro 

l^icol  as '     mot.  er    cares    for    an    invalid    woman .  Some- 
/times    his    sister    accompanies    her    to    work.    He   usually  stays 
with    Clara's     (Case    No.    13)    mother    on    these    occasions.  He 
also  spent  Sundays  with  his  French  grandmother. 

As  cumbersome  as  this  arrangement  is  ther^  will  be 
no  more  traveling  for  five  or  six  years  because  (to  quote 
Nicolas'  mother)  *'The  children  are  becoming  very  confused 
between  English,   French,   and  Spanish." 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  Nicolas'  sister,  nine 
years  old  but  in  the  first  grade,  very,  bright  but  with  a 
severe  learning  disability  in  the  perceptual-motor  area.  Her 
reasoning  ability  is  superior  but  she  is  u  <able  to  read  or 
Write  because  »f  her  motor  c^iff  icul  ties.  She  is  also  subject  to 
epileptic-like  seizures  for  which  she  takes  a  preventive 
medicine.  V*hen  her  mother  was  asked  what  she  thought  she 
would  be  when  s\\e  grew  up,  she  replied,  "I  do  not  know  if 
she  will  live."  The  sister  is  a  sw  et,  affective  very 
empathetic  child  who,  for  instance,  will  remember  weeks  later 
a  tfeacher's  favorite  color  that  she  mentioned  in  passing.  She 
is  so  bright  that  she  is  completely  divane  of  her  difficult' 
and    is    thus   even    more    hurt    and    frustrated    that    she  cannot 
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perform  well.  She  loves  to  please.  When  asked  on  her  "Uho 
Am  I,"  "V/hat  is  special  about  you,"  she  answered,  "Doing 
homework  art^J^arning  to  read."  She  was  dropped  from  the 
research  population  because  of  her  special  drfficul  ties. 

Nicolas  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  with  his  sister, 
and  they  are  often  each  other's  only  laymates.  He  is 
unfailingly  kind,   gentle,   and  responsible  with  her. 

In  other  areas,  j/owever,  he  gives  his  mother  a  lot 
of  worry  and  coAcern.  1  s  fights,  his  talking  back  and 
getting  into  trouble  in  school,  and  his  refusal  to  help  with 
work  in   the  house  because  "I   am  not  a  lady." 

Street^.       Before   coming   to   the   U.S.   Nicolas    lived  with 
his    grandparents    in    Bolivia,     and    he    and    his    sister  were 
playmat-s    for    one    another.    For    Nicolas    this    meant  playing 
not   only    with    a    girl    but    with   someone   who   was   fragile  and 
had    to   be   treated   with   unfailing   gentleness.    He   then  arrived 
in    the    Columbia    Road    neighborhood    of    Washington,    D.C.,  a 
mixed   black/Hispanic/white    neighborhood    where  for  boys  any- 
way  being    tough    is   a    status   variable.   Arriving    looking  like 
a   seventeenth  century  barogue  French   angel   certainly   did  not 
help.      Much     of     Nicolas'     presently     dysfunctional  behavior 
revolves    around    "proving   himself   to   the  boys."   An  indication 
of   t.,e  kind  of  behavior  he  has  had   to  deal  with  is  that  fact 
that    Teresa's    brother    (see    Case   No.    22),    one   of   the  fourth 
grade    boys    in    the   After   School    Program,    beat    him   up  when 
he    first    came.    This    boy    is    going    through    his   own  "acting 
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tough'*  phase. 

Schooi .  Nicolas  and  his  sister  also  go  to  the  same 
school  as  Rosalie  (Case  No.  12)  which  is  more  black  and  less 
supportive  of  Hispanic  children  and  less  tolerant  of  the  fact 
that  they  speak  a  language  other  than  English,  although 
Nicolas  finds  his  teacher  there  to  be  kind.  According  to  his 
mother,  however,  he  only  gets  along  with  his  teachers 
tolerably  well.  We  have  no  data  regarding  his  grades  in  day 
school,    his  achievement  scores,   or  other  teacher  evaluations. 

In  the  After  School  Program  he  is  seen  to  be  bright 
and  quick  but  presently  going  through  a  really  rough 
period.  It  would  seem  that  once  his  English  skills  improve 
he  will  be  able  to  vent  his  aggression  more  in  words  and 
less  in  physical  fighting,  that  his  bragging  and  talking  out 
of  turn  will  transform  themselves  into  positive  participation, 
and  that  when  he  can  understand  more  his  concentration  will 
improve. 
DISPOSITIONS. 

Self-system.  The  first  time  the  researcher  talked 
with  Nicolas,  he  was  still  in  his  somber,  gentle,  ethereal 
mode,  and  he  spoke  with  overwhe'  'ng  nostalgia  of  his 
graiiafather  *  s  house  in  Bolivia  and  particularly  of  a  country 
house  where  he  had  horses  **Centralla*'  (Lightning)  and 
"Estrella**  (Star).  Later,  when  he  drew  his  situational 
pictures  he  drew  a  picture  of  his  country  place  as  one  of 
his     good     home    pictures    because     it     was     "where    all  were 
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happy."  On  his  taped  interview  he  said  he  still  felt  more 
Bolivian  but  that  it  was  hard  to  be  in  Bolivia  now  because 
it  was  hai  d  to  find  work. 

He  also  seems  to  ha-ve  good  feelings  about  Sundays 
with  his  French  grandmother  while  she  was  visi.  .,g  here.  He 
would  wake  up,  and  they  would  have  breakfast  with  Cafe  au 
lait. 

When  asked  on  his  taped  interview  to  describe  the 
Polaroid  of  himself  the  Nicolas  of  the  present  came  to  the 
fore,   and  said   (projecting  into  the  third  person): 

"He  looks  like  me.  He  likes  to  fight,  to  ^tudy,  and 
to  hove  fun."" 

And  when  describing  another  of  his  situational  pictures  (a 
neighborhood  one,  feat^uring  a  picture  of  himself)  he  again 
mentioned  his  liking  to  fight  and  to  do  homework.  All  in  all 
doing  well  amongst  his  peers  and  doing  well  in  school  seem 
to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

When  asked  what  he  would  like  to  be  when  he  grows 
up,  he  replies,  "A  clown. ..with  a  happy  face."  This  is  a 
fairly  stable  response,  and  is  the  sJbject  of  some  of  his 
artwork.  The  whole  circus-space  is  a  vivid  one  for  him 
complete  with  opportunities  to  train  horses  and  lions. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  fantasy  home  while  creating  a  stable  place 
for  himself  here. 

Enipathic   ability.     Acknowledging  the  linguistic  handi- 
cap,    most     of     Nicolas'     verbal     descriptions    of    others  are 
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behavioral  and  physical.  He  behaves  at  present  in*  a  rather 
self-centered  fashion  without  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
teachers  or  fellow  students,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  cares 
for  his  sister  and  is  responsible  for  her.  He  also  spoke  quite 
enthusiastically  about  his  uncle's  "beautiful  new  baby,"  so 
he  has  already  internalized  the  Hispanic  ideal  that  bcbies 
are  wonderful .  However,  when  asked  if  he  could  imag ine 
what  it  would  be  like  to  be  his  father,  what  would  his  life 
be  like? 

He  replied,   "My  father's  always  mad." 
"VVhy  is  he^  like  that?" 

"I   don't  know.    It's  better  if  you  don't  talk  to  him." 

^ogni  tive  f  lexibi  I  ity  and  complexity.  Because  of  his 
insistance  on  using  English  in  his  taped  interview  this 
aspect  was  difficult  to  formally  evaluate.  Hovever,  in  spite 
of  the  language  difficulty  he  displayed  good  time  and 
distance  awareness  (what  had'  happened  when  and  where).  As 
has  already  been  discussed  his  memories  of  Bolivia  are 
consistently  expressed  in  a  particularly  vivid  fashion,  and 
he  has  some  knowledge  of  national  conditions  in  Bolivia.  His 
description  of  his  Polaroid  was  vivid  and  clear  although  all 
behavioral  (i.e.  fight,  study,  have  fun.)  He  is  elso  quite 
creative,  in  that  his  pictures  have  an  artistic  flair  to  them 
and,  for  instance,  in  doing  the  Clay  Array,  he  began  "The 
great  fruit  basket  movement,"  in  that  he  made  a  fruit  basket 
out   of    the   clay    to    represent   one  of    the   people    important  to 


hinj,  and  immediately  everyone  else  was  making  fruit 
baskets,  too. 

Cognitive-style.  „  In  doing  the  Embedded  Figures 
Test,  it  is  interesting  that  he  sought  approval  for  many  of 
his  choices;  he  also  occasionally  chose  too  quickly.  He 
seemed,  however,  to  be  truly  engaged  in  the  task.  At  one 
point  he  even  had  a  discussion  with  himself  on  what  to 
choose. 
BEHAVIORS: 

Language.  Nicolas  is  already  bilingual  and  is  now 
in  the  process  of  becoming  trilingual  .  (Spanish-French- 
English).  His  mother  is  fully  trilingual.  Like  the  other 
Nicolas  (Case  No.  3),  David  (Case  No.  10),  Andrea  (Case.No. 
11),  and  Armando  (Case  No.  9),  all  his  energy  is  going  ipto 
English  with  the  result  that  on  his  taped  interview  when  he 
was  describing  his  Bolivian  grandfather's  house  he  "'forgot" 
the  □olivian  word  for  gate  (which  may  be  of  Andean  Indian 
linguistic  origin).  He  is  the  only  child  in  the  study, 
however,    who  is   in   the  process  of  becoming  trilingual. 

Flexible  interaction  style-.  VVe  have  already  noted" 
Nicolas'  gentle,  caring  behavior  witi-»  his  sister,  the  fact 
that  he  avoids  confront  it  ion  with  his  father,  his  problems 
with  establishing  the  assertive/aggressive  boundary  in  his 
relationshilps  with  his  peers,  and  his  difficulties  at 
determining  the  expressive/rude  boundary  in  his  relationship 
with   his    teachers.    Much   of   this    latter   difficulty   may    be  an 
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attempt  to  force  American  society  into  revealing  its  structure. 
For  culturally  French  children  these  structures  are  very 
clear  anci  stable.  However,  he  is  actively  working  these  in 
terms,  of  the  American  context  although  sometimes  painfully  so. 

Copi  ng  abi  I  i  ty .  Nicolas  is  coping  with  French, 
Spanis^^  and  English,  with  two  culturally  different  sets  of 
grandparents,  witp  a  change  in  home  and  country  and 
school,  with  the  break-up  of  his  nurturing  family  (that  of' 
his  Bolivian  grandparents),  and  with  his  parents'  separa- 
tion, plus  his  responsibilities  for  his  sister,  and  the  need  to 
establish  his  status  in  a  world  of  boy^s  which  includes 
individuals  different  from  himself  in  color,  language,  culture 
and  class.   This  is  a  lot.   He  is  not  doing  half  bad. 

When    his    sister   underwent    a   psychological  evaluation 
^    at   Children's    Hospital    the   bilingual    evaluator   said    that  2>h^ 
^^was    struggling    with   an   overwhelming   sense   of    loss   as    if  her 
whole    internal    world    were    disintegrating.    Her    brother  must 
be  going  through  much  the  sarr.e  thing. 

Coping  style.  Nicolas'  most  prominent  coping  mode 
just  now  is  one  of  active  defense,  but  this  in  the  face  of 
an  astounding  array  of  pressures. 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.  5:  NINA 

Nina  is  a  lovely  child  with  long  black  hair  and  eyes 
that  are  solemn  or  warmly  aglow.  She  is  kind,  quiet,  and 
cheerful  wrth.  a  beautiful  dimply  smile.  She  is  the  kind  of 
child,  however,  that  often  gets  lost  in  a  crowded  classroom, 
particularly  since  she  is  not  a  behavi:>r  problem.  Born  In  El 
Salvador  like  her  mother,  she  aisc  has  an  older  brother  who 
was  born  in  Mexico  where  her  father  was  also  born.  She  is 
in  first  grade. 
SITUATIONS: 

Home.  Nina's     father     is     not     or     often     not  in 

residertce.  Nina  told  one  of  the  After  School  teachers  that  her 
mother  would  not  let  her  father  come  back  because  he  beat 
her,  and  in  one  of  the  sad  situations  she  drew  for  her  taped 
interview  was  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  job.  Her  mother 
works  as  a  maid  at  night  at  one  of  hotels,  so  Nina  and  her 
older  brother  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  alone  together,  and 
it  is  he  who  picks  her  up  from  the  After  School  Program.  He 
seems  to  perform  his  care-takrng  role  with  a  great  deal  of 
gentleness  and  responsibi  ity .  However,  it  is  still  difficult, 
particularly  on  days  when  Nina  gets  sick  and  "There  is  no 
time  to  tell  her  mother.''  One  day  it  was  the  After  School 
staff  who  had  to  see  to  Nina's  earache  because  it  had  gotten 
bad.  The  response  to  the  'ol  lowing  item  on  Coopersmi th ' s 
Self-Esteem   Inventory   is  of  interest: 
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Item:   No  one  pays  attention   to  me  at  home. 

Nina:  "My  brother  does.*' 
However,  Nina  worries  about  her  mother  while  she  is  working 
and  often  just  pretends  to  be  asleep  when  her  mother  comes 
home.^'nSomet imes,  it  it  is  the  kind  of  job  where  people  do  not  ^ 
miRd^ittle  kids  around,  Nina  even  helps  her  mother  with  her 
work  by  emptying  trash,  etc.  As  far  as  discipline  is 
concerned,  ,  Nina  says  she  gets  spanked,  and  her  mother  says 
she  does  not  speak  to  her  when  she  is  angry  with  her  and 
rewards  her  when  she  is  good  by  taking  hep  places  she 
wants  to  go  and  by  buying  her  something  she  wants .  Her 
mother  would  like  her  to  go  to  university,  but  she  really 
does  not  care  as  long  as  she  gets  some  kind  of  credential  so 
that  "she  can  go  with  joy  in  life,"  and  not  have  to  be  a 
maid/ babysi  tter  as  is  her  mother.  When  the  bilingual  staff 
person  from  the  SED  Center  did  the  telephone  interview  ,with 
Nina's  mother,  the  conversation  lasted  for  two  hours;  she  so 
enjoyed  talking  about  her  children  and  her  life  with  someone. 

Street.  Outside  of  slchool  Nina  is  in  the  company  of 
her  older  brother  who  buffers  her  from  having  to  deal  with 
the  street  environment  all  by  herself.  In  school,  although 
she  never  initiates  trouble,  she  will  defend  herself,  if 
attacked,   both  physically  and  verbally. 

School .  Nina  has  severe  academic  difficulties  in 
school.  She  came  to  the  Adams  school  late  in  the  year  and 
could    neither   read    nor    do   math.    She   still    could    not    at  the 
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end  of  the  year  and  so  was  held  back  to  repeat  first  grade. 
It  may  be  simply  a  developmental  problem  that  time  may 
erase,  or  there  may  be  some  kind  of  learning  disability.  She 
is  absolutely  not  a  behavior  problem.  Her  After  School 
teachers^  all  say  she  is  obedient,  tries  hard,  wants  to  do 
well,  and  is  very  pleased  when  she  achieves.  Often  she  will 
even  stay  in  from  playing  in  the  park  to  work  on  her 
numbers  or  finish  other  homework.  Her  major  problem  with 
school  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  with  remembering  what  she 
has  learned  (see  section  on  Cognitive  style).  Her  older 
brother  has  similar  difficulties. 

If    she    has    a    learning    disability,    it    may   be  compli- 
cated  by    fatigue  caused   by   waiting   up   for   her  mother  and/or 
by    an    emotional   difficulty   as   well.    If  she   has  seen  physical 
abuse    at    home   and   is  often   spanked   herself,    it   did   not  help 
that     she     had     a    first     grade     teacher    who    used  physical 
punishment      (slapping     hands     with     rulers).     As     the  year 
progressed   the  After  School    staff  noticed   that  Nina's  "memory" 
became    worse    and    worse.    According    to    Nina    the    teacher  hit 
■^er    because    she    could    not    understand    her,    so   that   oy  the 
end   of    the   year   even    when   the   After   School   staff  asked  her 
to  do  something,    she   would   respond   with   grest  gulping  cries, 
as    if   she   feared    that    should    she   make    a   mistake  she  would 
be  hit.   Her  responses   to  the  following  Joopersmith  Self-Esteem 
Inventory  items  are  revealing: 

Item:    I   never  get  scolded. 
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Nina :  "jV.y  teacher  does 

I  tem^  I   often  get  discouraged  in  school. 

r^ina:  "If  it  isn't  too  hard...** 
She  would  not  do  the  Diaz-Guerrero  Fiiosofia  de  la  Vida  in 
Spanish  with  one  of  the  After  School  Program's  bilingual 
teachers,  but  she  did  do  it  with  owr  bilingual  research  aide. 
The  teacher  really  cares  about  ^4ina  but  is  somewhat  brusque 
and  i inpatient  in  her  manner  v^hi  le  the  research  aide  was 
very  soft,   gentle,   and  non-demanding. 

Nina  is  also  very  conscious  of  not  doing  well.  Her 
"Who    Am  response    was    mainly    concerned    with    what  one 

does  to  do  well  in  school.  One  day  during  the  After  School 
Program  when  she  d  made  a  reading  mistake,  two  of  the 
other  students  (neither  of  whom  were  themselves  particularly 
good  students)  laughed  at  Nina  and  Nina  cried  out,  "That's 
why   I   can't  learn!" 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  her  best  friend, 
whom  she  talks  about  a  lot,  who  stuck  up  for  her  on  her 
first  day  of  school,  is  the  kind  of  girl  "who  knows  all  the 
words  on  the  board." 

Aside  from  making  a  friend,  Nina's  first  day  at 
school,  especially  arriving  late  in  the  year  as  she  did,  did 
nothing  to  ease  her  into  a  new  environment  or  boost  her 
morale.  Her  first  days  she  was  intimidated  by  two  black  kids 
and  was  hit  by  another  boy,  but  she  did  hit  him  back. 
DISPOSITIOiMS: 
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Self-esteem.  It  is  possible  that  Nina  arrived  with  a 
pretty  good  sense  of  self,  thus  her  basic  cheerfulness  and 
motivation  to  keep  on  trying.  However,  a  much  longer  time  of 
suffering  severe  academic  failure  will  eventually  undermine 
her  self-esteem. 

Empathic  abili_tv.  Little  empathic  ability  was  verba- 
lized, but  she  behaves  on  a  da/ll  day  basis  with  a  great 
_  deal  of  empathy  towards  others,  always  kind,  caring, 
considerate,  and  willing  to  share,  but  she  does  not  allow 
herself  to  be  walked  over  either  (witness  her  hitting  the  boy 
back  on  her  first  day  of  school). 

Cognitive  flexibility,  complexity,  and  style.  Nina 
sounds  distracted  in  making  v  rbal  responses,  and  it  is  a 
different  kind  of  d  istractedness  than  that  exhibited  by 
Watthew  (Case  No.  1),  Rosalie  (Case-  No.  12),  or  Clara  (Case 
No.  13;  in  that  Nina  is  not  teasing  or  playing  games  of 
control.  She  truly  seems  to  lose  her  train  of  thought,  or  at 
least  it  becomes  extremely  disconnected.  She  does  not  have  a 
good  sense  of  time,  of  past,  present,  and  future,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  few  children  who  did  not  know  when  their 
birthdays  were,   not  even  what  month   it  was  in. 

Her    descriptions    are    physical    and    concrete    and  she 
appears    unable    to    accurately    name   colors,    but   she   seems  to 
create    fantasy    worlds   for    herself    which    have   sometimes  been 
inspired    by    books    read    by    the    teacher    at    school.  Perhaps, 
she    feels    more    comfortable    in    a    made    up    world    which  she 
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controls  because  she  made  it  up. 

As  mentioned  earlier  her  teachers  say  her  memory  is 
very  short.  If  she  decodes  the  word  "boy"  for  example,  in  a 
reading  lesson,  she  will  not  remember  it  when  she  comes 
across  it  in  the  following  line,  even  with  many  practices.  At 
the  end  of  first  grade  she  still  did  not  command  the  sounds 
of  the  English  alphabet.  She  sometimes  writes  words  back- 
wards. She  seems  to  be  distracted  by  unusual  stimuli  and  is 
not  able  to  focus  on  what  is  important.  Print  materials  that 
ai^e  poorly  printed  or  mimeographed  really  give  her  a  prob- 
lem, e.s.  if  little  is  written  "little",  she  interpretes  the  tiny 
space  in  the  first  "1"  as  significant,  perhaps  wondering  if  it 
is  an   upside  down  "i". 

In  math,  although  she  can  write  the  numbers,  say 
from  one  to  ten,  on  the  blackboard  in  order,  if  you  then  ask 
her  to  identify  the  number  3,  she  can  only  do  it  by 
beginning  wi  th  1   and  counting  up. 

She  received  a  relatively  low  score  on  the  Embedded 
Figures  Test.  She  was  often  distracted  from  the  correct  shape 
by  a  bright  color,  and  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  trace  the 
outline  of  Ihe  embedded  figure,  once  discovered,  accurately. 

However,  her  long  term  memories  were  among  the  more 
vivid  in  this  group  of  ch i  I dren .  Her  f  i rs t  memory  i s  of  her 
f i rst  step  on  a  rug ;  she  remembers  with  a  fond  tone  her  two 
grandmothers  in  Mexico,  and  she  gave  a  vivid  description  of 
her   rather   scary    f i rst    day   of  school    when   she  was  harassed 
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by  the  two  black  children  and  hit  by   the  both  boy. 

She  certainly   would   be  doing   better   if  she  were   in  a 
more    affectively    positive    learning   environment.    She    was  held^ 
back    to   repeat    firs\^  grade   (hopefully   not   vvith   the  same  day' 
school   teacher)  and  seems  to^y^e  doing  better. 
OEHAVIORS; 

Language.      It   is  difficult   to  understand   why   Nina  is 
not    in    the   ESL   classes   available    in   day  s.chool .   Most  of  the 
After    School    teachers    consider    neither    her    Spanish^nor  her 
English     to     be    very     good.     She     is    unable    to    say  which 
language  she  speaks  where.  ,  But  she  would   seem   to-be  one  of 
the    children    who    would    most    b   lefit    from    a    positive  and 
supportive    linguistic    environment,    because    she    seems    to  be 
having     such     difficulty     sorting     out     her    bi  I  ingual  ism.  Her 
editorial     response     to     the    following    Coopersmith  Self-Estee'm 
Inventory  item  is  particularly  poignant: 
Item:   My  parents  understand  me. 
Nina:   "In  Spanish  they  do." 

Flexible  interaction  style.  With  her  peers  in  play 
situations  she  has  absolutely  no  problems.  She  is  also  the 
^  Kind  of  child  adults  love  to  have  around  because  she  is 
quietly  companionable.  Respectful  of  adults,  kind  to  peers, 
and  orally  adapting  quite  well  to  new  situations,  her  only 
.  problems  seerr,  to  be  in  the  area  of  academic  cognition, 
certainly  not  in  social  cognition.  She  is  able,  with  "^people 
with    whom    she    feels    confident,    to    have   very    frank  discus- 
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sions  about  most  of  her  problem  areas,  e.g.  academics  at 
schoo.,   father  at  home,   her  rough  first  day  at  school. 

Cop> .  jg  abi  I  i  ty .  She  is  able  to  cope  with  many 
things,  and  she  continues  to  try  and  cope  with  the  things 
that  are  t-uly  difficult  fpr  her.  She  has  often  experienced 
situations  where  people  have  been  mean  to  her  without  it 
really  being  her  fault,  her  parents  perhaps  being  angry 
with  her  when'  they  were  angrv  with  each  other,  being 
harassed  on  the  first  day  of  school,  beir~  punished  for 
doing  school  work  as  well  as  she  possibly  can.  The  most 
amaz'ng  thing  is  that  she  keeps  on  trying  and  remains  sc 
essentially  cheerful. 

Cppi  ng  sty  le.  Her  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Embed- 
ded  Figures-  Test  was  interacting.  Sometimes  she  would  close 
her  eyes  and  try  1o  put  the  cardboard  shape  on  the 
embedded  figure^  Is  this  an  .example  of  protecting  oneself 
from  failure  by  attempting  t*-^  impossible?  She  alsoJiked  to 
refate  "personally**  wpth  tKe  instrument,  e.s.  she  had  favorite 
shapes,  and  she  would.,  say  good-by  to  the  shapes  when  we 
went  from  one  section  of  the  test  to  another.  Is  this  another 
example  of  transforming  a  diffi'cult  "real"  space  through 
fantasy  into  something  more  bearable? 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.  6;  KIKA  AND  NO.  7:  KIRA 

Rika  and  Kira  are  two  sisters,  a  little  over  a  year 
apart,  aged,  at  the  time  of  the  study,  six  and  eight.  Their 
motVer  sends  them  to  the  After  School  Program  twice  a  week 
from  an  elementary  school  in  another  district,  mainly  to  keep 
up  their  Spanish.  Both,  were  born  and  raised  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  when  the  research  began  had  only  been  in  the  U.S.  a 
mopth.  ^  ^ 

Their  mother  is  a  Black<:^mer lean,  *  born  in  Harlem 
and  raised  in  Philadelphia  and  Harl^  and  their  father  is 
a  white  Puerto  Rican.  Their  parents  are  divorced  now  but 
still  good  friends,  and  the  girls  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  their  father.  Their  mother  has  rerharried,  a  more 
^'African"  man  from  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  girls  are  very 
fond  of  their  assorted  parents,  step-parents,  step-siblings, 
cousins,  etc-.  and  speak  very  animatedly  and  warmly  of 
events  centered  on  these  relationships  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  girls  did  not  perform  exceptionally  well  on  some 
of  the  formal  tasks  of  this  study,  mostly  because  since  they 
attended  the  program  only  two  days  a  /^eek,  they  often  oid 
two  , activities  in  one  day.  On  one  occasion  they  did  five 
tasks  in  one  three-hour  session  (one  of  which  was  the  taped 
studerft  interview)  after  an  absence  from  the  program  of  one 
month    because    of    the    parents'    work    schedules.    It    was  also 
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the  hottest  day  of  the  year,  Rika  was  especially  tired  and 
restless.  The  fact  that  they  performed  adequately  ar\(^  were 
able  to  at  least  pay  at  tent  ion  and  behave  we  1 1  for  that  long 
and  concentrated  a  period  of  time  testifies  to  their  maturity 
for  their  ages. 

They   are   also  extremely   attractive  children,   the  older 
sister  being  beautiful  and  socially  exceptionally  at  ease* 
SITUATIONS; 

Home.  Rika  and  Kira  came  to  Washington  because 
their  mother  was  d^.  \g  a  six-month  training  program  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  tourism  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Curibbean  region  in  general.  During  this  period  of  time 
they  were  staying  at  their  mother*s  mother's  house  in  an 
inner  city  neighborhood.  Their  life  in  Puerto  Rico  had  been 
one  of  middle  class  privilege.  , Living  in  their  grandmother's 
neighborhood  was  their  first  exposure  to  "core'*  Black- 
Americans  street  culture.  The  girls'  mother  was  anxious  that 
they  shou  Id  get  in  touch  with  this  aspect  of  their  mul  tiple 
identities  nd  is  very  pleased  with  the  way  they  have  learned 
to  handle  this  new  world. 

The  girls*  mother  is  an  old  hand  at  negotiating 
cultural  boundaries  herself.  Although  she  was  born  in 
Harlem,  she  grew  up  in  the  solidly  middle  class  black 
neighoorhood  in  Philadelphia  in  the  home  of  her  aunt  and 
uncle  Who  was  a  postal  worker.  The  little  girls  in  that 
neighborhood       "wore    braids,    freshly    pol  ished    saddl e  shoes, 
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and    did    well    in    school."    At   thirteen   she  was   moved  back  to 
Harlem   to   rejoin    her  parents.   Girls  of   thirteen   there  did  not 
wear    braids    and    saddle   shoes,    much    less   do   well    in  school. 
To    cope    with    this    problem    she   eventually  ygan    going    to  a 
friend's    house   oi^    her    way    to   school    to  put  on   her   make  up 
and    to    change    into    clothes    that    were    more    like    the  other 
girls'.    She    doggedly    kept    on    doing    well    in    school,  despite 
pressure     to     the    contrary,     until     her    junior    year    in  high 
school    when    she   played    hooky    most   of    the   Vear.    It   was  her 
biology   teacher   who   saved   her   from   flunking   by  arguing  with 
all     the    other    teachers    that    a    straight    A    student    does  not 
suddenly    start    flunking    all    subjects    without    there    being  a 
problem    somewhere,    and    that    making    her    stay    back    a  year 
would    just    add    lu    her    problems.    The    next    year,    after  her 
year    of    rebellion    or    simply    saying    to'   the    world,    "Give  me 
room!"    she    was    back    on    even    keel    an      performing    well  in 
school.    She   says    that   one    thiny    that   has   always   helped  her 
fit    in,    adapt,    get   along,    is   the   fact   that   she   has   a  terrific 
smile    (she   does).    It    let's    people  know   that  even   though  she 
is    behaving    differently    from    them    she    stilf    wants    to    get  to 
know  them,   to  be  friends. 

The  giris'  mother  is  proud  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  have  adapted  to  their  new  life-stylo  and  is  proud  of 
their  ability  to  switch.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  girls  see 
their  mother  as  a  warm,   elegant,   and  capable  person. 

The    girls    at    hone    exhibit    the    usual    bickering  and 
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sibling  rivalry,  but  mostly  they  are  warm,  cooperative, 
mannerly  children  who  enjoy  adults  as  well  as  age-mates. 
Their  mother  expects  them  to  put  thei  r  best  effort  i  nto 
whatever  they  are  doing.  She  does  a  lot  with  them  (museums, 
zoos,  a  treat  at  McDonalds,  etc.),  and  the  girls  participate 
in  Howard  University's  Theater  Arts  Program  (drama,  dance, 
music)  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Street.  The  girls'  best  friend  in  the  new  neighbor- 
hood here  is  the  daughter  of  an  adolescent  mother  who  is 
growing  up  in  the  same  house  with  her  mother's  brothers  and 
sisters.  She  is  a  very  street  wise  kid,  a  year  older  than 
Kira,  who  has  told  the  girls  about  all  the  darker  aspects  5f 
Ihe  street  life  (fighting,  rape,  etc.)  and  has  helped  them 
acquire  all  the  skills  necessary  to  gain  respect  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  her  taped  interview  Rika  said  she  would  go 
to  this  girl   if  there  were  any  trouble  in  her  neighborhood. 

Kira  seems  to  be  innate  social  being,  deals  happily 
and  confidently  with  almost  any  social  situation  and  just 
blends  in  with  others.  In  her-  taped  interview  when  asked 
what  really  made  her  angry,   she  said, 

"When  someone  says,    'you  mother....!" 

"What  do  you  do  then?" 

"I      hit     them;      they     hit     me;      and      I      say,      '  you 

mother  !  '  back." 

This  vvas  said  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way,  unaccompariied 
by    the    usual    eight-year-old    giggles    about    saying    a  "bad" 
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word.  It  is  the  genteel,  aplomb  with  which  Kira  does  things 
which   is  her  trademark. 

Rika,  on  the  other  hand,  possibly  in  an  effort  "to 
keep  up  with"  her  big  sister  is  more  tense  and  sometimes 
tries  to  dominate  a  situation  by  trying  to  get  the  other  kids 
to  do  what  she  wants  them  to  do.  When  she  fails,  she  gets 
frustrated,  cries  and  runs  away,  hurt  because  the  group  has 
not  accepted  her  and  her  ideas.  This  seems  to  be  a 
developmental  problem  as  Rika  becomes  more  and  more  her 
own  person  and   less  of  the  tail  to  her  sister's  kite. 

School.  In  Puerto  Rico  the  girls  went  to  a  private 
bilingual  school.  Here  ihey  go  to  a  school  in  a  different 
district  so  no  grades,  achievement  tests,  or  r»ay  school 
teacher  evaluations  were  avai  lable.  According  to  their 
mother,  they  both  do  well  in  school,  both  behavioral  I  y  and 
academically.  Rika  is  particularly  good  at  math.  Their 
mother  sees  education  as  their  major  responsibility  at  this 
period  in  their  lives;  it  is  their  work!  The  following  is 
Rika's  response  to  one  of  Coopersmith's  Self-Esteem  Inventory 
items: 

item:     Mm    not    doing    as    well    in    school    as    I  would 

liKe. 

Rika:   "Tm  the  smartest  one  in  rry  class." 
In    the   After  School    Program,    because   the  girls  came  from  an 
out-of-district    school,    were    not    from    the    neighborhood,  and 
only    came    two    times    a    week,    they    were    somewhat  isolated 
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from  the  other  children  but  get  along  well.  However,  their 
relative  isolation  from  the  other  children  contributed  to  the 
fact  that  they  enjoyed  with  the  researcher. 

The  After  School  teacher  found  Rika  needed  a  bit 
more  patience  in^  dealing  with  written  and  reading  work  (as 
opposed  to  art  work,  in  which  she  is  very  talented)  but, 
thai  she  always  had  a  positive  attitude,  paid  attention  and 
achieved  wel  I .  The  After  School  teacher  found  Kira  to  be 
attentive  and  birght  without  getting  bored  or  annoyed  and 
very  mature  with  a  good  attitude  at  all  time* 

R  I  KA 

DISPOSITIOfJS; 

Self-system.  Rika  tends  to  be  solemn  and  deep  with 
a  certain  quiet  warmth  and  calmness.  She  is  not  particularly 
talkative,  but  when  she  does  talk,  it  is  in  a  wonderful, 
rich,  husky  voice.  Rika;s  major  self-identify  problem  right 
now  is  distinguishing  herself  from  her  older  sister,  who  is 
not  all  that  much  older, ^is  often  a  good  friend,  and  who  is 
"perfect"  besides.  Rika  seems  to  very  certain'  of  her 
strengths,  i.e.  she' s  good  in  school ,  good  in  math,  and  very 
artistic.  Her  drawings  have  a  certain  flair  to  them.  She  is 
teased  about  doing  wel  I  i  n  school ,  but  she  keeps  on 
performing  well.  She  has  a  personal  inner  solidity  which  may 
give  her  trouble  in  life  v^hen  she  is  not  what  others  expect 
but    which    eventually    will    help    her    to    be   her   own  person. 
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Vi^hile  ,Kira  will  blend  for  the  sake  of  good  relationships, 
Rika  will  dominate  to  do  what  she  thinks  is  interesting.  Her 
mother  sees  her  as  bright,  artistic,  and  good  with  figures 
and  thinks  her  future  profession  should  be  one  in  which  she 
can  be  quiet,  not  a  people-oriented  profession.  Her  mother 
says  she  likes  money,  math,  and  animals.  Therefore,  she 
thinks  perhaps  being  an  artist,  a  vet,  a  research  doctor,  or 
in  business  in  some  capacity  would  be  suitable  (Rika, 
though,  along  with  Kira,  wants  to  be  a  teacher. ..of  little 
kids     with  whom  she  evidently  relates  very  well). 

Her  mother  has  been  particularly  worried  about  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  American  environment  on  the  girls 
"to  choose'*  whether  they  are  Black  or  White  (both  are  light 
enough  that  they  could  "pass").  V/hen  kids  at  school  call 
Rika  "V;hitey"  or  "Honky"  she  replies,  "I'm  not  white;  I'm 
just  light-skinned."  Her  mother  is  proud  she  responds,  that 
she  has  an  answer,   that  she  dea^  with  it. 

Rika  is  very  consciously  working  out  her  multiple 
identiy.  The  first  activity  the  field  researcher  did  with  the 
children  was  to  take  their  picture  with  a  Polaroid  camera. 
The  day  Rika's  picture  was  taken  was  very  cold,  and  she 
had  on  layers  and  layers  of  shirts  and  sweaters.  She  asked 
if  she  could  take  off  her  sweater  before  her  picture  was 
taken,  and  off  came  the  layers  down  to  the  last  one,  a 
black  T-shirt  with  big  iridescent  letters  saying,  "Black  Is 
Beautiful."    VVithout     a     word     she    stepped     in    front    of  the 
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camera  and  softly  *  smiled.  V.onths  later  during  the  taped 
interview  she  was  asked  whether  she  thought  of  herself  as 
more  Hispanic  or  American  or  as  both  together.  She  said, 
"Joth...and  black,  too.'» 

Coping  abi  I  i  ty.  I  n  her  dai  I  y  behavior  Rika  is  a 
caring  child,  but  due  perhaps  to  the  already  mentioned  poor 
circumstances  of  her  taped  interview  she  demonstrated  little 
role-taking  ability.  However,  most  of  her  vivid  verbalizations 
were  about  people-related  events. 

Cognitive  flexibility  and  complexity.  Rika  is  a  bright 
child,  but  her  brightness  is  less  flamboyant  than  that  of  her 
older  sister.  She  did  Peck's  Long  Views  of  Life  Instrument  in 
Englishs  v96  questions)  and  even  some  of  the  oldest  children 
in  the  study  could  not  handle  that.  Raters  on  the  taped 
interview  thought  she  had  a  complete  command  of  past, 
present,  and  future,  something  that  gives  many  six-year-olds 
a  problem.  As  soon  as  Rika  allows  her  quiet  self  to  bloom 
and  stops  comparing  herself  with  her  older  sister,  she  will 
become  into  her  own.  She  certainly  has  the  support  in  her 
home  environment  to  facilitate  her  doing  ih\s. 

Cogni  tive  style.  It  is  interesting  that  a  visually 
talented  child  (as  mentioned  before  Rika  is  a  very  good 
artist)  did  not  do  too  well  on  the  Embedded  Figures  Test, 
especially  since  she  is  also  said  to  do  well  in  math.  Again, 
th  is  test  was  not  done  under  the  best  ci  rcumstances.  For 
logistical    reasons   it   was   done  on   two  different  days,   and  the 
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second  day  it  was  done  in  the  park. 
>i!£HAVIORS: 

Language.      As   regards    language   Rika    is  still  work- 
ing   out    a     lot.    Soth    girls'  spoke    Engligh    as    their  mother 
tongue   (their  mother  discovered   she  could   not   be  a   mother  in 
Spanish   even    though    she    was    raising    the   children    in  Puerto 
Rico),     and    Rika     knew    the    abc's     in     English    at  thirteen 
months.    According    to   her   mother   she    is   completely  bilingual 
and  her  bilingual   After  School   Teacher  rated  her  as  complete- 
ly   'bilingual     but     (it     is    important    to    note)     "shy    in  both 
languages."     However,     Rika     refused     to     do  Diaz-Guerrero's 
Filosofia    de    la    Vida    instrument    in    Spanish   saying  she 
did  not   understand   it.    It  seems   that   according   to  Rika's  own 
perception    the   single   thing    that   she   can    do  better  than  her 
sister    is    speak    English,    so    she    is    presently    refusing  to 
speak    Spanish.    Although    she    is    quite    consciously    trying  to 
integrate    her    Blackness    and    Whiteness,     she    has    not  yet 
started    to   do  that   with  speaking  English   and  Spanish.  There 
were   however,    a    number   of   other   first    graders   in   the  study 
who    were    opting    for    an    English    only    course    even    when  a 
bilingual    option    was    as    open     (e.s.    on    the    taped  student 
interview)    (see   e.g.    ff03,    0^,    09,    10).    Rika    is    also  dealing 
with    another    linguistic    issue,     that    of    being    bidialectical , 
i.e.,    when   and    where   to  spec<k   Black   English,   especially  its 
street     varieties. s     Her     mother    prefers    standard    English  at 
home    but    does    not    designate    the    other    variety.    She  just 
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wants    to   make   sure   that    her   children   command   both.    In  the 


girls'  present  environment  only  the  After  School^  Program 
provides  them  with  an  opportunity  to  speak  Spanish,  and 
there  they  are  at  cross-purposes  with  the  rest  of  the 
children  in  the  program  who  are  there  to  get  tutorial  help  in 
their  English  language  skills,  albeit  in  a  bilingual  environ- 
ment. 


ly  and  we  1 1  behaved,  but  she  is  shy  and  did  not  quick  I  y 
mix  with  the  children  in  the  After  School  Program.  Her 
shyness  was,  of  course,  reinforced  by  her  coming  from  an 
out-of-distr ict  school  and  from  only  being  able  to  attend  two 
times  a  week.  She  also  is  only  beginning  to  develop  her  own 
initiation  skills  because  she  has  always  been  able  to  depend 
on  her  big  sister  for  making   initial  contacts  with  other  kids. 


As  her  proudly  commentating  on  her  academic  skill  and  her 
standing  up  for  her  identity  vis  h  vis  the  taunts  of  other 
kids  show;   she  does  not  allow  herself  to  be  pushed  around. 


working    out    the    whole    question    of    when    *'to   go   along"  and 


when  "to  push  for  you  own  way."  She  is  having  a  bit  of  a 
rough  time,   but  one  is  confident   that  she  wsill   work  it  out. 


Flexible  interaction  style.      Rika   is  certainly  manner- 


Coping    abi  I  ity.       Her   general    coping   abiMty   is  good. 


Coping    sty  le.     At    present    one    senses    that    Rika  is 


KIRA 


DISPOSITIOriS: 
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Self-system.      Kira   is  a  princess,    a  finely-loved  child 
who    looks    like   a   ballet   dancer   and    is.    (There    is   a  strong 
possibility    that    she   may   one   day   dance   professionally.)  She 
is    very    imaginative,    very    people   oriented,    and  exceptionally 
at    ease    in   the   world.   She   does  everything   wtll;    she  charms; 
she    sparkles;    and    she    is    beautiful,    too.    However,    there  is 
an     occasional     thing     she     finds     difficujt.     Although  very 
verbal,    she    finds    it   difficult   to   talk    in   front   of   the  class 
(Coopersmith's     Self-Esteem     Inventory),     because     she  freely 
went   on    to   explain,    "|    shiver    and    my    brain    hurts."   As  for 
dealing    with    her   multiple    identities,    Olack,    V.hite,  Spanish- 
speaKinc,      English-speaking,      Puerto-Rican,      American,  che 
flows.    She   does    not    appear    to    integrate   them   so  much   as  to 
coordinate  them. 

Empathic  ability.  Her  ability  to  imagine  herself  in 
other  spaces  is  very  high.  On  the  taped  interview  because 
they  had  not  been  there  when  the  Polaroids  were  taken  or  to 
draw  the  good/bad,  happy/sad  situations  at  home,  at  school, 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  both  Rifia  and  Kira  had  to  imagine 
they  were  looking  at  a  picture  of  themselves  when  making  a 
self-description    and    imagine    they    were    looking   at   a  drawing 

of   a   situation    in   describing    it.    Kira   did   this,    not   only  with 

ease  but  with  a  flair. 

When   asked   if  she  knew   someone  she  would  like  to  be 

like     when     she     grew     up,     she    described     a    friend    of  her 

mother's  in   a  rich  warm  fashion. 
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Cognitive  flexibility  and  complexity.  Re  flexibility 
and  complexity,  we  will  first  let  Kira  speak  for  herself  via 
the  following   item  from  Coopersmi  th  *  s  Self-Esteem  Inventory: 

Item:     I     ^an     make    up    my    mind    v\  thout    too  much 

\ 

trouble. 

Kira:  "No,  too  many  ideas." 
On  her  taped  interview  she  described  very  vividly  her  f  i  rst 
memory  (in  Puerto  Rico  on  the  beach  with  her  best  friend). 
She  tended  in  the  interview  to  respond  innovatively  or  not  at 
all.  A  good  example  of  s*  nnovat  i  ve  responses  were  her 
elaborated  responses  about  day  dreaming  about  Puerto  Rico. 
Vt/hen  she  could  not  make  an  innovative  response,  or  when 
she  was  bored  or  tired,  things  were,  "I  don't  know," 
mean  ing  "  I  don  *  t  care  to  respond ."  She  "  a  I  so  tended  to 
respond  in  very  complete,  very  mature  sentences.  (/,  one 
point  her  little  sister  half-accused  her  of  putting  on  airs, 
"you're  acting  like  a  grown-up,  Kira!")  Like  Rika,  she  did 
Peck's  Long  Views  of  Life  Instrument  in  English,  a  task 
beyond  many  of  the  older  and  supposedly  more  mature 
children. 

Cognitive  style.  Kira  worked  quickly  and  accurately 
on  the  Embedded  Figures  Test  and  preferred  to  find  the 
embedded  figures  she  could  not  immediately  identify  using 
the  cardbr^ard  shapes  rather  than  by  having  them  pointed  out 
to  her.  She  would  appear  to  have  both  high  abstract  and 
hiyh  relational  skills. 
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BEHAVIORS; 

Language.  Kir^  loves  language,  loves  playing  with 
words,  and  flows  ybet ween  both  her  languages,  and  both  her 
known  forms  of  English  (see  the  description  of  her  reaction 
to  verbal  hassling  by  her  peers  in  the  StZ-^^T^section) .  She 
prefers  to  speak  Spanish,  makes  some  errors  in  English,  but 
did  both  Spanish  and  English  forms  of  the  research  instru- 
ments with  ease.  She  also  spells  her  name  differently  in 
Spanish  and  English:  "Chira"  is  Spanish  and  "Kira"  in 
English. 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Kira,  as  mentioned  before 
is  exceptionally  at  ease  sociaWy,  particularly  in  initiating 
social  encounters  in  strange  situations.  She  is  also  equally 
at  ease  with  peers  or  adults,  and  as  the  earlier  fftentioned 
verbal  hassling  incident  demonstrates,  she  can  crop  her 
preferred  princess  behavior  whpn  necessary  to  communicate  to 
the  would-be  intimidators  that  she  is  a  person  to  be 
respected. 

Coping  ability.  between  her  aparently  innate  social 
ease  and  the  fact  that  she  can  talk  about  everything 
("except  fighting  j^ith  my  sisfer")  her  coping  ability  can 
only  increase. 

£2£lllS  style.  Flexibility      is     the  characteristic 

quality  of  Kira's  style'.'  She  would  rather  accomsplish  her 
ends  by  charm,  but  "when  that  »ails,'  yie  has  other  behaviors 
at    her    disposal    which    she    is   willing    to   use.-  She    seems  to 
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intuitively  knov\  vthat  mastering  alternatives,  coordinating 
thern,  and  employing  tiiem  appropriately  is  a  key  to  great 
personal   force.   She   also\' has   a   great  deal   of  Cnut7  ah  to  the 

\.   

point    of    trying    to  visiting    resear  hers,  a 

virtual  stranger,  on  hiSs  first  day  at  the  project  out  of  300 
so  that  r>he  could  go  to  the  7-11  (the  neighborhood  stor**^  for 
a  "Slurpee"  (an  iced  drink). 


( 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.  8:  THOMAS 


Thomas  is  a  white  Puerto  Rican,  born  in  Puerto  Rico, 
but  living  in  the  U.S.  from  two  to  three  years.  He  is  a 
handsome  little  boy,  very  coordinated,  and  self-contained.  He 
keeps  a  lot  of  himself  underwraps  and  does  not  reveal 
•  himself  easily  to  adults.  His  eyes  quietly  observe  everything, 
but  reveal  nothing  about  what  he  is  thinking.  With  adults  he 
is  cooperative  but  not  eager;  with  his  friends  one  occasional- 
ly sees  him  open  up  and  sparkle. 
SITUATIONS: 

Home.       We   have    no   parental    assessment    for  Thomas. 
■He    is    an    only    child.    His    father    is    absent,     sometimes  in 
^difficulties   of   various  kinds,    and   reportedly   presently    in  the 
army.    His    mother    has   a    reputation    of   not    being    toe  indus- 
trious   and    of    changing    boyfriends    often.    Thomas    spends  a 
great    deal   of   time  by   himself   and   mostly   seems   to   look  after 
himself.   However,    he   and   hi?  mother   seem   to  have  a  amicable 
relationship,    but    more    as    if    they   were   friends    than  N'other 
and    son.     Th  ,mas,    unlike    most    of    the    f'rst    graders,  sees 
himself   to   and   from   the  After  School   Program,   and  since  it  is 
not  compulsory,    comes   when   he   chooses  which   is   fairly  often. 
He    knows    he    has    grandparents    in    Puerto    Rico."    Letters  are 
exchanged,     but    he    docs    not    remember   his    grandparents  and 
he  has  not  visited  Puerto  Rico  again  since  the  family  left. 

Street_.      Thomas  knows  how   to  handle  himsehf  literally 
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on  the  street.  Since  he  has  no  older  brothers  or  sisters  to 
act  as  a  buffer  for  him  and  since  he  is  so  often  without 
parental  protection,  he  hi.^  had  to  learn  to  handle  all  this 
himself.  He  has  friends,  other  small  boys  like  himself,  v. ho 
spend  t  ime  together  for  mutual  protect  ion .  \\  hen  b  igger  boys 
bothtr  them,  they  have  a  secret  place  behind  on  of  the 
buildings  where  they  hide.  Climbing  over  a  fence  and 
dropping  down  a  few  feet  is  involved  in  getting  there.  Much 
of  Thomas*  masked  counterance  is  probably  due  to  his 
learning  not  to  show  fear  when  harassed.  Telling  of  his 
escapades  is  one  subject  that  enables  him  to  open  up  and  be 
expressive.  He  tells  these  stories  with  dramatic  flair,  but  he 
does  not  swagger.  Rather  one  feels  that  he  is  quietly  proud 
of  his  survival,   of  his  ability   to  handle  what  he  has  to  do. 

School  .  I  n^ ,  f  i  rst  grade,  Thomas  is  doing  fine.  It  is 
his  first  year  at  Adams  School.  His  teacher  grades  are 
average,  while  his  achievement  scores  tend  to  be  more 
outstanding.  His  cooperative  attidute  with  adults  prevents  his 
being  a  behavioral  problem.  He  suffers  from  the  normalamount 
of  si X- to-seven-year-old  restlessness • 
DISPOSITIONS: 

Sel  f-system.  Thomas  sees  himself  as  capable  but  not 
outstanding.  It  is  not  that  he  puts  himself  down;  it^is  just 
that    he    is    no   braggert.    Definitely    not    a    big-mouth.    On  his 

r 

"kVho  Am  1"  he  responded  that  he  was  "a  person,  just  like 
the    others,     just    like    the    other    people    in    the    world."  His 
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major  quality  is  his  self-sufficiency.  His  After  School 
teachers  see  him  as  bright  and  competent.  One  of  the 
independ,.nt  raters  ot  the  taped  interviews  saw  him  as 
having  a  "realistic,  good  self-concept."  V.hen  asked  if  he 
felt  himself  to  be  more  Puerto  Rican  or  more  American  or 
perhaps,  half  and  half,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
about  it  at  all.  He  is  very  matter  of  fact. 

Empathic    ability.       He   gives    no    verbal    i  ndicat^orT-of 
empathic    ability.    His   descriptions   of    himself    and   others  are 
in'    terms     of     physical  ^^characteristics     (color    of     hair  and 
clothes,    etc.).    He   is  much  more  elaborate  in   his  descriptions 
of    actions,     life   as  "  an    adventure    story.    If    David    (Case  No. 
10)    sees    the    world    as    a    problem    or    puzzle    to    be  solved, 
Thomas    sees    it    as    a    physical     adventure.    However,     if  the 
adventurers     in     his     story     speak,     then     he     role-plays  the 
different    parts    like   Caleb    (Case  tio.   2).    in   everyday    life  he 
is     seen     to    behave    as    a    very    helpful     child  practicularly 
towards  those  children  who  are  just   learning  English. 

Cognitive  flexibility  and  complexity.  The  oddest 
thingc  enable  Thomas  to  give  a  rich  verbal  response:  the 
noise  radiators  make,  the  sound  of  trucks  gciny  by  outside 
with  their  empty  seats  rattling,  but  most  orten  it  is  a 
concrete  event  which  he  has  personally  experienced:  his  first 
day  of  school,  hiding  from  the  local  toughs,  the  fire  'n  his 
bu.ldiny.  These  eventr.  he  relates  m  an  articulate,  detailed 
manner    with   considerable    drama    and   flair.   His  drawings  are 
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also  very  detailed.  In  his  drawing  of  himself,  for  instance, 
he  included  the  zipper  on  his  jacket.  V/hen  he  drew  his 
apartment  building,  it  v^as  complete  with  its  address.  In  a 
picture  of  students  in  a  school  room  he  had  drawn  the 
outside  of  the  school  building  with  the  school  room  inside 
complete  with  teacher  and  students  and  v^hat  the  teacher  had 
written  on  the  board. 

Cogni  tive  style.  Thomas  got  a  surprisingly  low  score 
on  the  Embedded  Figures  Test.  Uhile  he  was  taking  the  test, 
he  was  worried  about  being  able  to  leave  on  time,  because 
he  had  to  be  home  early  that  day,  so  that  mey  have  affected 
his  concentration.  However,  he  oft^n  commented  on  the  whole 
picture,  as  if  he  had  to  fully  focus  on  that  before  dealing 
with  trying  to  find  the  embedded  figure.  Also,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  when  he  wrote  his  street  address  on  his 
drawing  of  his  apartment  building  mentioned  above,  he  wrote 
it  1613  (1316).  So  he  is  still  reversing  items  and  sequences, 
although  in  a  handwriting^  sample  done  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  tendency  to  reverse  exhibited  at  all.  He  even 
successfully  wrote  his  name  in  cursive.  Neither  did  any  of 
his  teachers  report  his  having  any  dirficulty  in  reading. 
liEHAViORS; 

Language  >  Thomas  learned  English  when  he  was 
four.  Me  is  very  sensitive  to  nuance,  and  on  Coopersmi  th '  s 
5elf--Esteem  h^ventory  usually  tempered  any  *'never"  statement 
with    "sometimes.**   One   of    his    bilingual    After   School  teachers 
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con.mented  on  how  comfortable  he  o\s  in  both  English  and 
Spanish,  particularly  in  situations  where  both  languages  are 
being  used.  He  code  switches  effortlessly.  He  is  also  bidialec- 
tical,  using  both  standard  and  Black  Cncjiish  appropriately. 
And  again,  his  sensitivity  to  other  children  /n  the  process  of 
learning  English  was  evident  when  he  included  Carlos  in  the 
list  of  boys  he  was  inviting  to  his  birthday  party.  Carlos  is 
a  friend  from  school   "who  does  not  speak  English  yet." 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Although  he  maintains  a 
gy^rded  style  of  interaction  with  adults,  in  other  real-life 
situations  he  is  extremely  flexible  and  strategic  in  his 
actions  and  reactions.  C  Coopersm i th ' s  Self-Esteem  Inven- 
tory, Thomas  editorialized  thusly  on  the  following  item: 
Item:    I   give  in  easily.  > 

Thomas:    "I    would   do   what    I    want   to  do  and  he  could 
do  what  he  wanted  to  do." 

His  After  School  teacher  sees  him  as  reacting  positively  to 
all  situations,  and  according  to  his  own  self-report  on  his 
first  day  at  Adams  School  he  handles  new  situations  well.  He 
admitted  his  worries  (mostly  about  going  to  school  in 
English),  but  he  started  playing  with  the  kids,  and  the  kids 
started  playing  with  h.^,  and  he  was  feeling  comfortable  in 
English  by  the  second  day.  His  ability  to  adapt  and  handle 
things  was  also  demonstrated  the  day  he  did  his  taped 
interview.  There  was  a  lot  of  chaos  that  day,  many  interrup- 
tions,   etc.,    but    he    politely    remained  on   task    th-oughout  the 


whole  interview  even  though  the  research  project  work  had 
never  been   intrinsically   interesting  to  him. 

Coping  abi  I  i  ty.  Thomas  is  very  able,  but  because 
he  is  so  quiet  about  it,  it  is  often  overlooKed.  As  "a  little 
kid"  he  often  has  to  deal  passively  or  obliquely  with 
hassles,  Dut  he  seems  to  spend  little  psychic  energy  on  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  the  toughest  kid  on  the  block.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  him  in  a  few  years. 

Coping  style.  His  is  a  non-flamboyant  style.  He 
deals  with  everything  himself  (on  the  street),  but  seeks  aid 
when  it  is  available  (in  school).  He  is  a  flexible  strategist. 
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CASE  STUDY  NO,  9:  AR.V.ANDO 


Armando    is    round    and    stable    with    something    of  an 
elderly    Hispanic    gentleman    about    him,     although    he    is  only 
seven,    born    in    the   United   States,    he    is   in   many   ways  very 
traditional  • 
SITUATIONS; 

Home.        Armando*  s    parents    are    from    Nicaragua.  His 
father  works   in   a   restaurant,    and   his  mother  works  but  does 
not   want   to  because   it   is  so   hectic   to  do  so  with  three  small 
children     (Armando,    a    younger    brother,     aged    five,     and  a 
baby     sister).     (The    five-year    old     brother     :s     not     in  the 
research     sample    because    he    did    not    regularly    attend  the 
After   School    Program    due  to   a   still    heavy  dependence  on  his 
mother.)     3oth    sets    of    grandparents    also    live    in    the  D.C. 
metropolitan      area,      but     a      greatgrandmother     remains  in 
Nicaragua.    Spanish    is    the    language  of    the   home.  Armando's 
mother    speaks    very    little   English,    and    although   she    is  not 
well-educated    herself,    she   is   very   proud  of  her  children  and 
cares    that    they    do   well    in    school.    Some   of    the   After  School 
staff   though   thinks  she  has   given   her  boys  an   inflated  sense 
of    self-worth.    The   family    regularly    attends   and  participates 
in  church  activities. 

It  was  Armando's  editorial  response  to  the  following 
item  from  Coopersmith 's  Self-Esteem  Inventory  which  most 
typified    the   difficulties   of   doing    questionnaire   research  with 
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small  children: 

Item:  Tnany   times   I   would   like  to  leave  home. 
Armando:    **Yes,     I    like    to   go    the   store   and   eat  Kars 

candy 

Street.  Armando  tends  to  be  a  bit  dogmatic,  stuffy, 
and  bossy  with  his  peers,  but  he  does  have  good  friends, 
some  of  whom  are  as  bossy  as  he,  including  on  of  the 
Burmese  boys  in  the  Program.  Although  Armando  is  generally 
polite  and  well-behaved  with  adults,  he  is  just  learning  to 
behave  appropriately  m  more  open  peer  situations,  i.e.,  in 
situations  where  there  are  no  set  rules,  no  authori  ty-in- 
charge,  and  where  rules  and  structure  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated. In  these  situations,  he  sometimes  starts  things  he 
cannot  finish,  like  sticking  his  tongue  out  at  a  more 
experienced  boy  and  then  running. 

School .  Armando  presented  us  wi  th  a  second  example 
of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  testing  children,  as  he  has  a 
highly  variable  response  pattern,  depending,  among  other 
things,  on  the  time  of  day,  on  the  quality  of  the  diy  (hot, 
cold,  etc.),  and  on  his  relationship  with  his  teacher  or 
whomever  is  requesting  that  he  do  a  task.  For  instance,  his 
day  school  teacher  be  I  i  eves  he  tries  to  do  his  best  at  all 
times.  His  After  School  teachers,  however,  find  that  he's  too 
quiet,  his  attention  span  is  short,  he  cannot  follow  direc- 
tions, and  he  tends  to  wander  around.  They  also  find  that 
he     is    consumed    with    being    first    and    being    right    to  the 


extent     of     copying     from     other     students*     work.     V/ith  the 
researcher,     however,     he    appeared    to    b.e    a    competent  boy, 
busily    engaged    in     learning    English    to    the    extent    that  he 
spontaneously    read    his    whole    reader    through    to    her.  This 
event    occurred    a    mere    tv;o    weeks    after    the    regular  After 
School     teacher    did     a     reading     lesson     with    him    where  he 
apparently    could    not    decode    a    single    word.    All    this  was 
happening     with     a    child     born     in     the    United    States  with 
considerable   pre-school    experience    (in    the   SED   Center's  Pre- 
school,   among    others).    His   school    behavior  became  more  even 
in    the    late    spring    when    It    was    as    if    he   made   a  quantum 
leap    in    all    behavioral    areas    ar)d    sudcenly    became    a  more 
mature  child. 
DISPOSITIONS: 

Self-system.  Armando  is  a  big  child  and  not  too 
agile  with  something  of  a  small  king  about  his  manner.  He 
enjoys  trying  to  do  things  himself,  including  trying  to  write 
his  **V.ho  Am        response, in  English  all   by  himself. 

In    spite    of    the    fact    that    the    After    School  teachers 
think    he    is    too    quiet,    his    editorial    self-reports    on  Cooper- 
smith's  Self-Esteem   Inventory   include  comments  like: 
"I    like  to  talk  everyday.*' 
'M    talk   too  much  at  home." 
Because  of  a   mix-up   in   room  assignments  Armando's  Inventory 
was   done  on   the  steps   in   the  stairwell   with  Armando  simultan- 
eously    demonstrating     a     traditional     Nicaraguan  horscrriGn's 


dance  <at  least  that  is  what  he  $aici  it  was)  and  the 
self-estjcem  quest  Tons. 


He  also  articulated  some  other  good  insights  into  his 
own  'behavior  while  editorializing  on  the  Self-Esteem  Inven- 
tory. ; 

Item:   I   get  upset  easily  at  home. 

Armando:   "When   I  *  m  tired.*' 

Item:   I   often  feel  upset  in  school. 

Armando:   "V\hen    I'm  tired.  When   I   have  a  big  fight." 

Item:   Things  are  all  mixed  up   in  my  life. 

Armando:  "A  little  mixed  up  with  my  baby." 

He  is  ajso  working  out  his  own  ethnic/racial 
identi  ly .  He  is  very  conscious  of  being  white  instead  of 
black  with  unfortunately  definite  good/bad  connotations  to 
the  fact  that  his  self-identification  as  white=good  (he  is 
actual  I  y  cafe  au  lai  t) .  He  a  I  so  seems  to  be  toying  wi  th  the 
idea  of  what  tt  is  to  be  "Chinese"  to  the  point  that  he  has 
said  he  has  a  Chinese  grandfather  in  Nicaragua.  This  could 
very  well  be  fantasy  s  imulated  by  the  fact  th.at  one  of  the 
Burmese  boys  (and,  therefore,  an  oriental)  in  the  After 
School  Program  is  one  of  his  best  friends.  In  any  case,  what 
it  is  to  be  Chinese  comes  up  repeatedly  in  the  field  notes  on 
Armando. 

Armando  is  also  the  only  child  in  our  sample  that 
picked  his  father  as  his  model,  as  the  person  he  would  most 
like  to  be  like  when  he  grows  up. 
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Empathic  ability.  \\\ih  Armando,  one  can  talk  abou 
the  antecedents  of  err.pathy.  He  describes  others  not  in  terms 
of  their  feelings,  .  not  in  terms  of  their  internal  perspective, 
nor  in  tern.s  of  physical  descriptions  (long  hair,  blue  eyes, 
stripped  dresses,  etc.),  but  rather  in  terms  of  what  they  do, 
e.g.,  the  teacher  "puts  things  on  the  blackb'oard,  gives  out 
paper  and  pencils,"  etc.  His  father,  on  the  other  hand, 
"works,    plays,   cooks,   works  'r.  p^Vestaurant . " 

Cognitive  f  lexibi  li  ty  and  complexity.  Again,  rather 
than  complexity  and  flexibility,  we  have  to  talk  about  detail 
and  precision  in  Armando  *s  case.  His  "Who  Am  I"  is  a  map 
of   details:    he    is    in    first    grade;    he  has   l.'.rs.  ,    as  a 

teacher    in    Room    205;    his    mother's    name    is    Luz;    he    has  to 
clean    up    the    big    messes    he^  makes   at   home;    and  ^arch   is  a 
spring    month    featuring    "pink    skies."    In    his    taped  interview 
he    went    into    great    detail    about    Nicaragua,    about    the  war 
they    had    there,  ^about    the    fact    that    his  great-grandrffother 
survived    the    war  even   though   she  could   not   walk   very  well, 
etc.,     even    how    pigs    are    prepared    for    supper.    He    is  also 
very    detailed    about    the    past,     present,     and    future,  e.g., 
what    schools    he    attended    for    pre-school    (there    vvcre  four) 
and  who  and  where  all   his  relations  are. 

Cognitive  style.  Armando  worked  rapidly  on  the 
Embedded  Figures  Test,  perhaps  sacrificing  a  bit  of 
accuracy.  The  Coopersmith  Self-Est^^em  Inventory  indicated, 
and    his    After    School    teacher    evaluations    corroborated,  his 
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7  :  

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

concern  /wilh    finishing   his    work.    Happiness    is   being   able  to 

answer  /''Yes!"    to   the     eacher*s   question,    **Have    you  finished 

) 

your  work?"  y 
liEHAVIQRS; 

Language.  Armahdo's  English  fluency  is  still  low 
Dut  growing  geometrically.  In  his  taped  interview  he 
preferred  to  use  English  as  much  as  possible,  and  his 
concern  for  learning  English  is  reflected  in  his  response  to 
the  last  quest  ion  in  the  taped  interview  concern  i  ng  how  he 
would  help  and  what  advice  he  would  giv(*  to  a  n^w  child  in 
school  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  was 
just   learniag  English.   He  said, 

"I    would   help   him  practice  English,    tell    him   to  work 

with    the    teacher    in    English,    play    in    English,  and 

read  to  him  English  In  a  book." 

Flexible      interaction      style.  Armando     has  many 

behaviors^    but   they   are   stHI   controlling   him  rather   than  his 

coordinating    and    selectively    using   them.   This   is   perhaps  the 

difference     between     variable     and     flexible     behavior.  Also, 

although     Armando    poiid     attention     to    most    of    the  research 

* 

instrurtients,  in  m^ny  cases  his  attention  was  perfunctory 
with  no  elan. 

Cop  i  ng  ab  i  I  i  ty .  Unt  i  Arma  do  reaches  the  pom  t 
where  he  is  orchestrating  his  behaviors  rather  than  vice 
versa,   he  will   be  coping  in  the  medium  range. 

Coping   style.      Again,    we  have  a  cr.iid   who   is   in  the 
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process  of  negotiating  a  unique  repertoire  of  behaviors  and 
strategies  (compare  Case  No.   3,   No.  4,   No.  6,    No.  13). 
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CASE  SlUDY  NO.   10:     DAVID  AND  NO.   11:   ANP- .A 


David  and  Andrea  are  a  seven-  and  eight-year-old 
brother  and  sister  whose  family  is  from  El  Salvador.  Andrea 
was  born  in  El  Salvador,  and  [>avid  was  born  in  Buffalo. 
The  family  has  resided  in  the  United  States  for  tlie  past 
seven  years. 

In    ^this    sibling    pair,    it    is    the    younger   member  who 
dominates    .the    pair.    David    is    small,    wiry,    bri^r  cheery, 
.and    quick,     a    high    energy    child    who    literally    bubbler.  He 
loves   to   talk   and    is   extremely   self-confident.   To  quote  one  of 
his' After  School   teachers:  . 

"David    is    a    seven-year-old   i^'ocho.    He's    got    all  the 
^    moves.    He    ip    self-assured    and    flexible. .  .He's  very 
physical.    Kids    reaHy    like   him,    and  '  h^:   doesnU  have 
to    like    them'    in-  order    to    be    liked.    He  appreciates 

4    '  " 

their  care  though. 
Andrea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  shy,  gentle  child  with  great 
solemn  eyes,  very  caring,  who  does  not  put  herself  forward 
at  aM.  She  does  not  open  up  much  with  adults^  and  reserves 
her  delightful  giggle  for  when  she  is  playing  with  her 
friends.  She  is  having  a  difficult  time  with  English,  and 
therefore,  with  learnin-  to  read  in  English,  while  her  year 
*younger  br9ther*^  is  mastering  both  vv  th  ease. 
SITUATIOfJ:  _  .  . 

Home.  David     and     Andrea's     family     is     a  large 
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extended  one.  They  apparently  have  other  ^brothers  '  and 
sisters,  older,  "over  20,"  David  says.  Some  live  in  ihe  U.S., 
and  many  are  still  in  El  Salvador.  The  grandparents  still 
live  in  El  Salvador.  There  is  visiting  back  and  forth.  Last 
sumnier  the  chjidren  spent  in  El  Salvador.  Their  mother  took 
them  dov^n  an d  returned  to  the  U.S.;  thei r  father  picked  them 
up  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  children  speak  very 
warmly  of  these  visits,  Andrea  in  particular.  In  the  United 
States,  their  mother  is  a  maid  in  a- hotel,  and  their  father 
is  a  house  painter.  Dav»a  loves  to  play  tic-tac-toe  and 
checkers  with  his  father.  Thejrs  seems  to  be.  a  very  cohersive 
family.  David  and  Andrea  are  bQth  very  well-behaved 
children.  Their  mother  hcis-  very  strict  behavioral  standards 
for  them,  sOme  in  the  community  think  overly  strict.  At  one 
birthday  party,  for'  instance,  they  were  rec^uired  to  sit 
quietly  by  their  mat  her  rather  than  pTay  with  the  other 
children, ^  and  whHe  all  the  Other  adults  in  thei,r  environmient 
[day  school  teachers.  After  School  teachers,,  program  director, 
researchers)  -rated  .  them  as  extremely  wel  i-rbehaved,  their 
mother  rated  them  not  as  bastan te  (outstanding-),  but  simply 
as  regu  la>r  (normal).  Perhaps  she  was  simply  being  nodest. 
The  strict  behavioral  .  standards  at  home  are'  probably 
beneficial  to  David  i  al  though  '  the  standards  are  striCl,  they 
are  f«a*r)  'in  '  helping  him  channel  his  energy,  ■  but  it  is 
possi b I e  '  that  Andrea"  .Vrould  jenefit  from  a  bit  looser  environ- 
rnent    where    she   could    learn    to    be    less  of   a   rule^foMower,  a 


little  less  tentative,  cind  learr^  to  be  more  expressive  (in 
Spanish  as  well   as   in   in  Enylish),  ^ 


I 


DAVID 


Streets  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  other  children  seem 
really  to  like  David  or  at  least  enjoy  playing  with  him 
because  what  he  is  doing  is  usually  interesting.  By  David's 
own  admission:  "I  play  with  everyone/'  iCoopersmith 's  Self* 
csteen.  Inventory  "editorial"  comment).  However,  he  appears 
to  run  into  the  same  proble.r.s  that  all  the  other  little  kids 
do,  e.g.,  the  follov  ing  "editorial"  comments  regarding  item.s 
on  Coopersmith'a  Self-Zsteem  Inventory: 

I  tern:    I  '  m  never  shy  • 

David:   "Except   if  they  are  people  who  hit  me/' 

I  tem :   Kids  pick  on  me  very  often . 

David:   "I   don't  talk   to  them   if   they  qo,'» 
What   is  remarkable  is  his  matter-of-factness, 

School .  David^is  in  first  grade  anc  doing  extremely 
well.  He  has  no  academic  problems  at  alt  and  is  seen  as 
being  very  quick.  He  does  have  one  behavioral  problem  and 
that  is  that  he  talks  too  much.  He's  "never  quiet,'*  He  tries 
hard,  knows  he  will  succeed,  and  likes  to  derr^onstrate  his 
ability.  This  sometimes  ma,<es  him  seem  someihat  over- 
bearing.  He  can  also  be  kind  and  helpful,  though,  both  to 
peers  and  adults,  especially  to  teachers. 
DISPOSITIONS: 
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ScK-system , 


Everyone     sees     David     as     bright  and 


quick,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  David  sees  himself  that 
way.  He  also  exudes  self-confidence,  the  kind  of  self- 
confidence  that  deals  with  problems,  not  the  kind  that  is  as 
yet  untested  by  problems.  He  seems  to  just  know  that  he  is 
going  to  grow  and  accompli  h.  It  was  not  surprising  that  on 
his  taped  interview  his  first  response  to  the  question,  "Vvhat 
do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?"  was,  "To  be  a  m.an 
It  IS  also  interesting  to  note  that  while  he  sees  himself  as 
more  El  Salvadorean  than  American,  he  feels  good  about 
speaking  English  and  Spanish,  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
David  maintained  a  high  effective  involvement  with  El 
Salvador,  particular  ly  if  visits  to  El  Salvador  continue 
(political  circumstances  permitting),  but  at  the  same  time 
attains  a  high   level  of  functioning   in  American  society. 


to  be  figur-ed  out  and  deals  very  little  with  feelings  (even 
his  own).  He  completely  un  'srstands  rules  of  behavior,  and 
his  behav  ioral  kindness  and  helpfu  Iness  stem  as  much  from 
the  behavioral  rules  for  Hispar.ic  children  to  share  and  be 
cooperative  (e.g.,  food  sharing,  helping  little  children,  etcj 
and  cultural  values  of  demonstrated  generosity  as  they  do 
from  any  intrinsic  caring  about  others.  His  response  on  the 
taped  interview  to  how  he  vvould  help  a  new  child  at  school 
who  was  just  beginning  to  learn  English  v.as  very  quick  and 
to   the  point.    He   would   "tell    him  words  he  did  not  know,  cjive 


Empathic   abi  lity,      David   sees   the   world  as  a  problem 
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hin.  a  paper,  and  help  hirr,."  David  also^^oves  to  have  rroney 
to  be  able  to  buy  food  at  the  7111  and  to  s^re  it  around. 
The  little  big  man!   The  charrr.ing  delightful  host! 

Cognitive    flexibility     and    complexity.        Rather  than 
complex,      David's     responses     are     detailed.     They     are  not 
boring;    they    are    levened    with    elan    and    hunor.  Unfailingly 
polite    with    adults    he    dealt    with    a,    for    him,  occasionally 
boring    interview    session    by    seasoning    it    with    humor.  When 
asked    to    describe    the    Polaroid    picture    of    himself,    he  first 
cescribed    it   as   "he   looks    like   nothing,"   out   then  his  natural 
ability    got    the    oest    of    him    and    he    said,  tongue-in-cheek, 
"tie    looks    like    a    monster ...  his    no^e    is    too   o]q..."    '.,hen  he 
was    asked    to   discuss    his    Clay   Array   uhich   was   supposed  to 
reveal     who     were     the     important     people     in     his     life,  he 
identified    his    clay    figu-es    as    "bear    dancing."    His  serious 
responses,      as     mentioned     earlier,     are    detailed,  especially 
regarding    rules    of    behavior    in    different    situations    or,  for 
instance,      the     skills     necessary     to     be     a     policeman.  His 
drawings     are     realistic     and     detailed     also,     especially  in 
regards   to   things    like   getting   the   stars   and   stripes   right  on 
the  American  flag. 

David's  confidence  in  his  own  brightness  is  his 
outstanding  nuality,  however.  He  once  told  thp  researcher 
that  he  has  x-ray  eyes  and  knows  questions  (not  just  the 
answers)  L>efore  they  are  asked.  Or  he  would  announce: 

"I     have    tv\o    homeworks    too'ay,    one    telling  sentence 
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and  one  asking  sentence,  and  I  already  know  them 
both!" 

Cognitive  style.  \Vhen  David  was  asked  on  the 
English  version  of  the  short  form  of  Diaz-Guerrero's  Fi  losotia 
de  la  Vida  I  nstrument  i f  prob lems  were  best  sol ved  with 
people  working  together  on  a  problem  (cooperatively)  or 
divided  up  in  teams  to  see  who  could  solve  the  problem  first 
(competitively),  he  commented,  'M  think  all  by  myself."  When 
asked  on  the  same  Instrument  if  he  liked  to  take  his  time 
doing  his  v^ork  or  whether  he  preferred  to  work  a«=  quickly 
as  possible,   he  replied,   "I   always  finish  first." 

On  the  Embedded  Figures  Test,  although  he  did  not 
get  the  highest  score,  he  certainly  got  nn  Dxtrcmcly  good 
one,    and    what    was    interesting    was    the   rrr^nnpr    in    Vi/hlch  he 

i 

took  the  test.  He  does  prefer  to  work  quickly,  but  he  has 
already  learned  to  slow  himself  down  if  he  does  not 
immediately  recognii.e  the  solution  to  a  problem.  On  the 
Embedded  Figures  Test  if  he  could  net  immediately 
discriminate  the  embedded  figure,  he  did  not  wildly  guess, 
but  took  his  time  to  refocus,  and  in  two  cases  managed  to 
discriminate  the  embedded  figure.  His  was  the  best  test- 
taking  technique  amongst  all  the  children. 
^EHAVIOPxS: 

Languar^e.  DavicJ  is  fluent  in  both  his  languages. 
In  English  his  linguistic  style  is  brioht,  detailed,  and 
orticuldte.    He    is    very    sensitive    to    njance.    His    response  to 
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the  follo^^ing  Coopersmith  Self-Esteern  Inventory  item  is  illus- 
trative: 

Item:    I   never  get  scolded. 

David:   "Sometimes,   not  often." 
In    his    taped    interview    he   spontaneously    said    tiat    he  liked 
"going    to    a    school    where    the   boys    and    girls    speak  Spanish 
and  English." 

Flexible  interaction  style.  In  the  words  of  David's 
teacher  quoted  at  the  beginning,  David  is  self-assured  and 
flex.ble.  He  is  very  clear  about  the  rules  of  behavior  for 
specific  situations,  and  as  his  use  of  humor  in  the  taped 
interview  demonstrates,  he  knows  how  to  negotiate  the  rules. 
With  adults  he  is  alvvays  polite;  with  peers  he  is  often 
directive.  He  plays  with  everyone  but  ignores  kids  that  pick 
on  hi.r.  (see  above).  He  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a 
successful  salesperson. 

9£Blll^  ability.         Again,     his     self     assurance  and 

flexibility  make  hin;  effective.  His  ability  at  decoding  rules 
and  mastering  required  behaviors  helps  him  to  adapt  and  to 
move  in  alternative  systems  with   little  psychic  cost. 

?°ElnS  style.         He     is    flexible.     He    con  passively 

accept  his  mother's  strict  behavioral  rules,  but  because  of 
his  innate  high  energy,  he  appears  to  be  able  to  manage 
himself  just  as  well  in  the  more  open  school  environment  that 
not  so  much  in  David's  cose  requires  that  he  befiave  more 
actively  us  a  I  lows  it. 
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ANDKZA 

Street,  /,ith  her  peers,  Andrea  is  very  kind  and 
caring.  She  is  very  gooa  at  explaining  things  to  others.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  her  best  friend  is  Nina  (Case  lio. 
5)  who  also  has  academic  difficulties  in  school. 

School .  At  the  time  of  the  research  study  Andrea 
was  in  second  grade  and  having  great  difficulties  which 
seerned  to  be  mostly  language-centered  (see  Language  below). 
She  is  seen  as  slovy  in  her  family  because  she  is  always 
being  compared  to  David.  In  the  Afte-  School  Program,  she  is 
seen  as  slower  than  David,  but  staff  expect  her  difficulties 
to  diminish  when  her  English  language  skills  improve.  This 
is  also  the  position  olf  her  ESL  teacher  in  day  school,  and 
of  one  of  the  independent  raters  for  the  taped  interviews,  an 
experienced  elementary  school  teacher. 

In  school  Andrea  is  "too  quiet**  and  is  often  afrala 
to  maKe  the  mistakes  necessary  for  the  learning  process.  She 
tries  hard,  is  a  hard  worker,  is  very  cooperative,  and  docs 
what  she  is  sure  of  very  well.  She  is  also  very  orderly  in 
v»hat  she  does. 

At    tne    end    of    second    grade,    she   was   held    back  to 
repeat    the   year    with    the    hope   that   her   English   skills  would 
"catch    up."   However,    she   was  placed  for   her   repeat   year  in 
the  same  class  with  her  younger  brother. 
DISPOSTI0:;S: 

Self-sys*er.u         dec^^use    Anoreo     is     corr.parerj     in  her 


fctfT.il  y    to    her    very    quick    younyer    brother,     she    is    seen  as 
slow.       The   fact    that    he    at    tines    can    be  overbearing  means 
she     is     constantly     overshadowed     by     him.     In     addition,  it 
appears    that   her  mother   has   more  of   David's   personality  ^nd 
sees     Andrea     as     "so     quiet."     However,     the     adults     in  her 
environment    have    good    and    varied    expectations    for    her  once 
she   acquires   English    language   skills    (e.y.,    nurse,  ballerina, 
buyer    in    a    store,    going    to   college),    but    her  natural  quiet- 
ness   and    timidity    seem    to    be    in    the    way    of    her  acquiring 
Envjiish    language    skills    rapidly.    She    identifies    strongly  as 
21      Salvadorean,      and      her      rrost      vivid-     and  enthusiastic 
responses   corre   v\hen    she   talks   about  rriembers   of  her  extended 
family,     especially     anyone    with    a    baby.    She    was    the  only 
girl     who    talked    animatedly    about    playing    with    dolls  (one 
other  girl,    Luisa,    Case   Uo.   23,    mentioned   tl  3m}.    If  there  are 
a     few      stereotypic     roles     for     Hispanic     women,     e.g.,  the 
cr.armer,      the     fiery     gypsy,      the     little     mother,     Andrea  is 
certainly   the  epitome  of  ;the  latter. 

Empathic  abi  I  ity .  Here  is  whfere  Andrea  shines.  She 
is  seen  as  a  truly  caring,  tender  person.  She  is  extremely 
kind  and  helpful.  She  mothers  others  in  a  concerned  way. 
However,  this  is  all  behavioral  I  y ,  not  verbally,  demon- 
strated. Thus,  she  received  a  low  evaluation  on  this  dimen- 
sion  in   the  taped  interview. 

Cognitive     flexibility     and     cor-ploxity.         Again,  ht-r 
tir.iidity     v.hich    prcventsT    her    from    bein'j    very    expressive  in 
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either  Spanish  or  Enjiish  hanrpers  the  evaluation  cf  this 
diir.ension .  She  has  a  very  good  fi.err.ory  for  social  situations 
and  the  nufi.es  of  people.  Mer  artv*ork  is  corriplex,  detailed, 
colorful,  and  v\ell-done.  She  did  her  Clay  Array  in 
craf  tsman-l  i  ke  manner . 

Cogni  ti  ve  style.  She  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
field-sensitive  learner.  However,  her  performance  on  the 
Efiibedced  Figures  Test  was  interesting.  On  the  first  part  of 
the  test  she  scored  only  one  point  less  than  her  brother.  On 
the  second  half,  she  met  with  difficulty,  wanted  to  be  shown 
the  c-^Mbedded  figures^  but  then  she  reasserted  an  "I'll-do-it- 
my  Jf"  attitiide,  and  although  she  did  not  achieve  rr.any 
scores,  she  kept  on  lookinc,  for  each  figure  until  she  found 
it  herself  with  the  cardboard  shapes.  It  was  altogether  an 
adequate  performance  and  derrons trated  a  good  learning  mode. 
There  were  several  circumstances  which  elicited  this  good 
performance:  1)  The  text  materials  are  colorful  pictures  on 
cardboard  v^ith  geometric  shapes  to  manipulate  in  the 
practice  tests;  2)  The  test  was  administered  as  a  game  of 
discovering,  as  a  puzzle,  rather  than  rigorously  in  terms  of 
riv^ht  and  wrong  answe«-s;  3)  Andrea  enjoyed  v.orking  with 
the  researcher  and  had  a  comforatable,  although  not 
extreri'.ely  close,    relationship   with  her. 

^z\\A\J\or,s: 

Language* .       Tho    cvorw  he  I  n .  i  n  g    opinicn    is    th^it  .NnJri-.i 
n.ust    learn    mure    llnghsh.    ^lo  one   can   unoerbtancj   /.hy   t^ert^  Is 

c/ 
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such  u  Gifference  m  English  skill  belv.een  Andrea  and  David, 
He  can  read;  she  cannot  •  He  svw  itches  easily  from  Spanish  to 
Encjhsh  and  back  again;  she  prefers  Spanish  for  most 
purposes,  and  this  is  a  child  who  tries  hard  to  learn  and 
complete  work.   Her  ESL  teacher  comn.ented  that 

"Shr    is    so    frustrated    v»ith    learning    how    to    read  in 

English    that    she    often    becomes    fearful    and    tries  to 

avoid  it  (in  a  passive  manner) . 
Hovyever,  when  the  researcher  did  her  taped  interview  vvith 
her,  she  refused  to  do  the  interview  in  Spanish,  although 
that  option  was  open  to  her,  and  continued  doggedly  to  do  it 
in  English,  even  though  doing  it  in  Spanish  would  have  been 
much  easier.   She  can  be  very   determined   in   her  own  way. 

Flexible    interaction    style,  ith    peers    she    is  caring 

and  kind  and  with  adults  unfailingly  polite,  a  "little  lady," 
She,  like  her  brother,  is  conscientious  about  sharing,  but 
there  is  something  a  little  more  "heart"  in  her  generosity, - 
However,  although  she  behaves  according  to  different  ^ules 
with  adults  and  with  peers,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  a 
knack  oi  negotiating  the  rules  in  particular  environments. 
Her  ti.nidity  prevents  her  from  even  attempting  this.  This 
same  timidity  prevents  her  from  entering  easily  into  new 
si  tuat  ions. 

Coping  abi  I  i  ty .  While  David  assui.ies  ho  "car-  do  it," 
Andrea  often  jr.dk^^s  the  opposite  assur.ption  about  herself,  so 
sun.etimes    copinj    activity    is    not    even    initiated.    An  environ- 
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.-nent  that  constantly  encouraged  her  to  try  would  be  helpful. 
She  may  not  have  David's  quick  brightness,  but  she  is  not 
totally  lacking  in  natural  ability  herself.  It  just  needs  an 
environruent   in  which   it  can  emerge. 

Coping    ^style.  Her     behavioral     style     is  almost 

classically  passive  (with  a  glimmer  here  and  there  of  a  more 
active,  assertive  self).  As  mentionea  earlier,  she  does  not 
put  herself  forward  at  all,  as  one  of  her  teachers  said,  "She 
waits  easily,"  perhaps  too  easily,  and  she  looks  for  help 
when  she  could  do  things  herself. 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.   12:  ROSALIE 


Rosalie    is    a    charrning,    sparkling   si  x-year-ol  d,  very 
feminine    in    her    dress    and    often    coquettish    in    her  manner, 
but    when    charm    fails    she    can    be    quite    agressive    with  her 
peers.  She  Knows  how   to  stand  up  for  herself. 
SITUATIOi'JS; 

Home.  doth  of  Rosalie's  parents  are  from  Bolivia, 
and  she  was  born  there.  Her  mother  is  ^  housekeeper  in  a 
private  house,  and  her  father  works  in  a  restaurant.  Rosalie 
is  an  only  child  and  used  to  getting  her  own  way.  She  is  3 
spanked  by  her  father,  but  her  mother  ususally  disciplines 
her  by  n-t  allowing  her  to  watch  T.V.  or  by  not  letting  her 
do  son»ething  she  likes  to  do.  Sharing  is  emphasized,  and  \ 
•her  mother  feels  she  has  to  learn  to  control  herself  better  in 
the  presence  of  her  father  and  with   her  peers. 

Street.        Rosalie    is    a    sparkling,    outgoing    child,  a 
potential    leader    among    children.    She    tends    to    be  organizer 
and     innovator     in     a     group.     For     instance,     when    we  were 
working     with     clay,     she     thought     up     the     idea     of  mixing 
sparkles    in    the   clay.   She   has   a   finely    tunes   sense  of  justice 
»nd   will   stand-'up.  to   anyone   if  she  tf...iks  she  is  being  taken 
advantacje    of.    Rosalie's    con.ments    on    the    following    items  on 
Coopersir.ith's  Self-Esteem    Inventory   are  illustrative: 
Item:    Kids  pick  cn  me    yery  often. 
Rosalie:   "No,    I   hit  tfier..!" 
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Iter..:    I    give   in  easily. 

Rosalie:  "I  don't  like  to  argue,  but  I  don*t  do 
v^ronj  things  because  a  friend  says  to." 

School .  Her  teachers  in  the  After  School  Prcgrarr.  see 
her  as  a  kind,  cooperative  child  who  needs  to  be  more 
communicative,    especially    in   Eglish,    and   to    learn    to   do  v,hat 

A 

she  has  to  do  when  she  does  not  feel    like  it. 

In  day  school,  according  to  her  mother  (she  goes  to 
Ross  School  from  v*hich  we  have  no  teacher  evaluations),  she 
is  having  some  trouble  with  language  oecause  she  feels  the 
teacher  is  not  patient  with  the  fact  that  English  g  not  her 
first  language.  Jacqueline's  mother  \Case  No,  16)  transferred 
her  ^  daughter  from  Ross  to  Adarus  school  because  of  a 
perceived  discrimination  agulnst  Mispanic  children  at  Ross 
School.   IJowevcr,    Rosalie  is  doing  very   v/ell    in  math. 

She     is     irregular     in     her     attendance     in     the  After 
School    Program.    She   does   not    like   to  corr.e  because  "The  abc  s 
are    too    hard,*'    and    she    is    "too    tired."    I!er    mother    does  not 
m.ake  her  come   if  she   is   too  tired. 
QISPOSITIOr^S; 

Self-system.  Rosalie  demonstrates  inijh  self-eslec  r  . 
Her  problem,  like  that  of  most  of  the  five  and  s/x-yror-old 
in  this  study,  is  to  learn  to  be  onc^  of  a  ^"roup  of  children, 
rather  than  the  on  ly  chi  IfJ,  the  youn^jest  ch  1 1  d,  cr  sor-e  r  t-ier 
v*5riatiun  of  bcmj  the  center  of  attention,  for  jirls,  .->^-*tn.j 
or     not    beinj     the    center    of    attention     is    n.uc:>    n  ore    salur,  t 
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ihon  the  povverful/povvcr  less  din-ension  so  corrnicn  among  boys 
of  this  age.  .  , 

,  She  has  very  hj-^  aspirations  for  herself.  One  of 'the 
bilini^ual  teachers  suggeste^l  'to  Kosalie  that  she  should  be  a" 
nurse  since  sh^  likes  to  help  people^  so'  much,  To^alie's 
response:  ''No!  I  vvant  to  "o^  a  doctor  and  make  lots  of 
money."  In  her  -taped  interview  when  asked  wha;  she  Vvanted 
1o  be  when  ohe  .jrew  up,  she  replie>j  again,  "A  doctor,."  but 
she   also  ^stated,    "a  .singer,    a   pol  icewofr.an ,    a  dentist-girl"  as 

4k 

al  terriat  Tves . 

Zmpattiic    abi  I  i  ty,       iier    scores    on    this    dimension  are 
lov^/,     mostly    becatjse    her     tape(i|^   -interview    wan    done    on  the 


hottest  d.--iy  of  the-  year.  It  was  even  hiard  for  the  researcher 
to  concentrate.  BehaVuira 1 1 y  /  though  "  she  manifests  empathic 
behavior  dSily.  '^All  her  t^achers^  remark  how  kind  and 
h'-lpful  she  Is.^be  first  time  the  researcher  met  Rosalie  \vas 
to  take  her  Pc^laroid  oicture  at  t!ie  bojinning  a  the  project, 
V.hile  taking  thie  picture  the  researcher  had  a  coughing  fit, 
and  R.  alie  left  her  pose  and  patted  the  researcher  c5n  t'ie 
back  with  gre^it  concern.  Also,  one  of  the  oi.ly  qutrstions  to 
fu''y  engage  l-^osalie  during  t  .e  tapeJ  interviev.  was  the  one 
on   advice   to  th  :  new  sti  c  ent   who  v.as  just   learning  English. 

Cogni  tive  f  lexibi  h  ty  and  corrtplexity .  3cc a u se  of 
Rosalie's  poor  taped  interview,  her  flexibility  and  complexity 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  n.anifest  themselves,  or  rather 
m^^nifested    themselves    only    In    task    avoidance.    However,  the 
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r.a  ner  in  \A/hich  she  avoids  tasks  is  very  interesting 
involving  the  use  of  a  lot  of  fantasy  (stories  about  daicing 
dogs,  etc).  She  also  added  start  and  -  butterflies  to  the 
drawing  cf  good  anc  bad  situations  she  h^d  done  earlier  in 
the  project  but  was  to  talk  about  during  the  interview.  One 
of  her  ruost  complete  responses  during  the  interv  lew  was  not 
precisely  a  response  but  occu-  d  at  a  point  where  she  had 
taken  over  the  interview, 

"Do  'you  know  what    I    have   in   my  home?" 

"»;o,  what?" 

"A  kitten!"   ^saiJ  with  great  drariia) 
And    she    proceeded     to     gi/e    a    vivid    description    about  how 
they    had    found    this    kitten    v^andering    about    lost.    She*  loves 
to   tel  I   stories   and  uses   her   voice  very  effectively . 

Another  interesting  asp^^ct  of  her  interview  which 
indicates  again  a  negative  manifestation  of  cognitive  flex- 
ibility and  complexity  was  that  even  though  she  was  being 
uncooperative  and  distracted  she  always  remembered  precisely 
what  she  had  said  two  questions  back,  even  in  her  fantasy 
statements.  So,  pa'-adoxical  though  it  may  seem,  her 
distractedness  was  a  very  coherent  distractedness  and  very 
possibly  an  attempt  to  make  a  hot  boring  task  more 
interesting.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  the  researcher 
walked  F^osalie  home,  and  she  rnanifested  '\^ain  her  tnore 
usual   con.panionab le,   charming  self. 

At    the    beginning   of    the   project   on^   of    the  children's 
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first  tdsks  was  to  do  the  "V.ho  Ar.,  1"  Instrument.  V.hen 
askfcd,  as  a  closing  prompt?  "'..hat  else  is  irr.portant?" 
Rosalie  responded  Vvith  an  arriazingly  comprehensive,  fluent 
list  of  behaviorial  rules; 

"Don*t  fight.  Don't  be  mad.  Listen  to  your  mother. 
Don't  listen  to  the  bad  ones.  Talk  to  the  people  who 
are  your  friends  and  don '  t  fight  you ,  Look  at  the 
books  so  you  can  teach.  Go  to  school  where  the 
teacher  will  teach  you  how  to  learn.  Have  fun  in 
school.  Listen  to  what  the  teacher  says,  ;/,ake  the 
work  ^ood  ,  Don  '  t  be  mad  v  i  th  your  friends  , " 
This  response  dia  not  coine  out  item  by  ite.r.,  but  flov^ed  cut 
as  a  coherent   pclrci^rap'^J    just   as   it   is   written  aoove, 

Coc^nitive      style,  Rosalie      m.anifests     many  field- 

sensitive  behaviors.  In  working  with  the  researchers,  she 
never  related  functionally  with  them  but  always  inter- 
personally,  commenting  on  v\hat  a  pretty  blouse  they  were 
wearing,  giving  them  Valentines,  including  them,  in  lists  of 
the  most  important  people  in  her  life,  not  so  m.uch  because  it 
was  true  but  so  their  fee  11  ngs  would  not  be  hurt ,  3ecause 
she  thrives  on  interpersonal  relationships  she  most  likely 
learns  best  when  the  learning  is  mediated  by  a  solid, 
positive  interpersonal  relationship  with  her  teacher.  This 
unfortunately   is  not   the  case  this   year   in   her  day  school. 

Her     score     on     the     Embedded     Fi  guros     Test     was  a 
substantial    one,    and    her   u.anner   of    taking   the    test  indicates 
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a  I  earn  I  ng  style  of  preferring  to  be  in  charge  of  her 
learnin^j.  For  instance,  vvhen  she  missed  an  item  she 
preferred  discovering  the  embedded  figure  with  the  a»'d  of  the 
cardboard  cutouts  than  by  the  researcher '  s  showi  ng  her 
where  the  shape  was.  She  even  quite  definitely  preferred 
getting  the  shapes  herself  (from  where  they  were  hidden 
under  the  testing  tab'e)    than   having  them  handed  to  her. 

So,    although   she   prefers   a   personal    relationship  with 
her   teacher,    she   also    likes   to   maintain  a  certain  "managerial 
independence"     vis     a     vis  /^th^     learning     process;     She  likes 
in  terrelatedness ,    not  depend^^ce. 
oZHAVICKS: 

Language,  Rosalie's  Spanish  is  fluent,  her  English 
is  more  than  adequate,  and  she  coiTirrojn  icates  very 
expressively,  both  with  vocal  intonation  and  with  her  eyes. 
t»hen  she  does  not  communicate,  it  is  usually  to  draw 
attention  to  herself,  so  that  someone  will  cajole  her  into 
performing.  This  Is  all  a  part  of  her  working  out  her  only 
child  vs.  one  of  a  large  group  status.  Unfortunately,  this 
behavior,  when  you  do  not  know  Rosalie  personally,  could 
easily  be  interpreted  as  lack  of  knowledge  of  Engl  ish.  She  is 
extren^ely  conscious  of  the  less  than  supportive  atmosphere 
for  non-English  speaking  children  at  her  day  school.  For 
I  n  stance,  Rosa  lie's  cdi  tor  la  I  response  to  the  fol  low  i  ncj  i  tcrr  or. 
Diaz-Guerrero's  Filosofia  de  Ig  ViJa  Instrument  v.as 
m  eresting: 


I  ten, :    (Choose  one ) 

I   an    rarely  confident  of  rr.yself. 
I    ar.f  usually  confident  of  rr^ys^lf. 
Rosalie;    She    chose    the    second,     then    added,  was 
the  only  one  to  speak  Spanish   in  rny  kindergarten." 

All  the  schools  in  the  Adams--; 'organ  neighborhood 
have  a  high  proportion  of  Hispanics,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the    "n.icroecology"    of    individual    classro  can    vary  enor- 

n.ously  and  affect  linguistic  variables.  It  is  interesting  that 
on  her  taped  irMcrview  v\hen  asked  how  she  v^ould  help  a 
new  child  vvho  cahy  to  school  and  v,as  having  to  learn 
English,  her  immediate  response  was,  "I  vould  speak  to  hirr 
in  English  and  Spanish." 

Flexible     interaction     style.         Rosal  ie     does     have  a 
range   of    interaction   behaviors,    e.g.    kind   and  helpful   to  both 
adults    and   peers    when    she    is   feeling    good   about    herself  and 
her    situation,     cooperative    when     she    does    not     feel     she  is 
being     forced     to    do    something.     Her    sensitivity     to    others  is 
sometir^.es    used    for    manipulative    purposes,    for    instance  flat- 
tering   someone   to   get    her   way.    V,>ien   she  ca.inot   get   her  way 
vUth     adults     she     becomes     tearing     ^nd     coy,     never  openly 
belligerent.     Aith    peers    she    tends    to    take    over    and  become 
bossy   or   do   something   to    hurt    the   other  child's    feelings,  not 
necessarily     by     saying     something,     but     rather     through  ox- 
cludi.ig    them    from    some    activity    that      -le    is   organizing.  She 
never    follows    forlornly    after    a    group    of   children    whom  she 
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hoS  ...ade  angry  but  raiher  organizes/creates  a  nev;  center  of 
activity   froni   which  she  can  exclude  then. 

Copi  ng  ability.  She  has  potentially  a  very  hir:h 
ability  as  soon  as  she  learns  to  (panage  herself  a  httle 
better  when  dealing  Vvith   authority    and   in   group  situations. 

Copi  ng  style .  ;^osa  I  ie '  s  manner  of  deal  i  ng  with  a 
situation  in  which  an  adult  is  asking  her  to  do  sorr.ething 
she  does  not  want  to  do  was  very  i  r.terest  i  ng,  and  it  w  as  a 
pattern  that  rc^isaied  i  tself  with  re  vera  I  of  the  other  ch  i  I  dren 
^.'.otthew,  Case  l\o.  1p  C^^arzr,  Case  .io.  13;  and  Vincent,  Case 
iiO.  15).  Five  bef^aviors  manifested  themselves  over  and  over 
again  occurring  as  a  £^roup  of  t  nicrre  I  ate  d  bcliuvlors;  1)  an 
echoing  behavior,  e.g.  if  the  interviewer  said,  "Uh,  what  do 
you..."  the_  child  would  repeat  the  question  with  exactly  the 
same  intonation  and  words,  including  the  "Uh;"  2)  spelling 
wc«^ds,  especially  Y-Z-S  and  T^-O;  3)  not  answering  at  all^, 
but  this  refusal  accompanied  vvith  a  sparkly-eyed  srr.ile,  so 
much  as  to  say,  "This  is  a  Vvonderful  garrte!"  4)  niaking  up 
responses  f ron.  stimuli  in  the  irnrned i £ te  si  tuat  iona I  env  i ron- 
u.ent,  e.g.  from  pictures  on  the  vval!,  from  what  the  inter* 
viewer  was  wearing,  etc ;  anc  5)  tak  ir^g  over  the  situation 
by  e.v^.  interviewing  the  interviewer  or  posing  their  ov.n 
c^uestions  to  themselves.  The  above  are  essentially  teasing 
responses  which  atteirpt  lo  shift  the  control  of  ^he  situation 
over   to   i:  e  child  or   to  vil   least  ea^e   derr.unds  on    the  c^^oUJ. 
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CASZ  STUDY  NO.    13:  CLARA 


Clara 


IS 


a 


VI  vac  lous 


eight-year-ol  d      Col  umbian 


charmer.  A  flirt,  a  tease,  who  crives  you  nuts  one  minute 
and  is  buttering  you  up  with  compliments  the  next.  No  one 
would  be  a  bit  surprised  if  in  1996  Clara  turned  up  in 
V/ashington  again  as  the  wife  of  some  important  official,  say 
the  Organization  of  Arr.erican  States,  and  became  one  of  the 
city's  most  brilliant  hostesses. 
SITUATIO:>IS: 

Horr^.  Clara  is  the  child  of  an  older  mother,  a  cook 
at  the  Columbian  embassy.  Her  father  is  in  Colut.iuia.  There 
are  other  older  children,  perhaps  fron»  a  previous  n-.arria^c. 
For  all  intents  and  purposes  novv^,  however,  Clara  is  an  only 
child,  and  she  is  doted  upon,  somehwat  spoiled  and  used  to 
being  the  apple  of  someone's  eye.  3oth  mother  and  child  are 
fashionably  dressed.  Her  niother  stresses  good  manners  and 
skill  in  conversation.  Clara  aUays  greets  people  and  takes 
their  leave  in  classic  Hispanic  fashion.-  For  a  little  girl, 
this  invo/ves  greeting  everyone  in  turn  or  when  leaving, 
uoing  around  to  say  good-by  to  each  person  by  name  and 
kissing   them  on   the  cheek.   She  never  neglects  this  ritual. 


She  does  not  play  with  other  chilcren.  She  and  her  .rother 
go  out  togethier  on  her  n.othe-'s  half-day  off  once  every  tv.o 
weeks.    One    would    never    knovv    she   spent    so    little    tirr.c  with 


Street. 


Outside   school    Clara    leads   a    protected  life. 
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oilier  c*-  i(.re..  at  school  w't-rc  -he  is  a  natural  ur <^r-M  z<  r 
anu  Icaccr  and  the  *n  tiator  of  help  .'c^  nevvcorrers.  She  is 
dlbc.     ut     ^  ^i5C     with     bo/s  V'.  ell     as     'j..  Hi^r    one     :Dri^.  !l 

prouitr    IS   ptckir'.g  b        behovior   fron    'jtner  chiilciren. 

School  ,.hen  the  researcn  project  be^an,  Claru  was 
experiencing  sortie  Ciff.r.ultv  with  school,  n.c  tty  around 
learning  to  reuJ  in  cnyhsh.  She  has  l.ittle  patience  v.  i  th 
non-social  tasks,  V,hen  she  began  experiencing  ditf  culty  v*,ith 
Icdrninc;  to  read  she  would  get  frustrated,  e.g.,  Vvhen  faced 
with  a  word  she  aid  not  know  she  wou'd  ret  try  i.gure 
the  ..ord  out,  'o^^  would  rather  -^akc  up  a  word  Cjt  use  a 
word    connecteu    v.  ;th    scr.e   en  v  i  rcn-  ,en  ta  I    st':.  uii,    a    oicture  in 


the    book,    sorethmj    the    ceacher    was    wearin'_;^  etc, 


/  \\  ever, 


she  IS  pej^ceived  to  oe  a  c^uick  .learner  and  by  the  end  of 
the  scPool  year  hc^  trajor  difficulties  were  over.  However, 
when  frustrated,  she  still  entja^es  in  task  avoioance  throuch 
tedsing  and/ or  whminj.  A  brief  talk  ..ith  her  nother  usually 
brinys  her  behavior  under  control.  She  has  also  had  to  90 
through  the  usual  only  child  adjustment  in  first  grade,  i,e., 
tnat  she  is  not  "The  only"  child  in  the  environrrient  and 
cannot  oU.ays  oe  "The  star-" 
DISPOSITIQI.S: 

Sel  f-sy  sterr. ,  Clara  is  confident,  out  wooing,  and  very 
ferr.mine.  S'ne  ib  well  on  her  way  tc  oeccjirin^  a  ^harmin<j 
Vvornan,  a  v.  ifc  arid  rr.otner.  Her  drawings,  her  conversation, 
her    actionb    all    resonate    arounJs    these    areas.     In    her  "^^h.o 
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Am    I,"    she    said,    "I    like    to    be    a    mother,    to  cook,    to  have 
eleven  children,"   but   she   would   like   to  be  a  teacher,    too,  or 
a    policev.oman,     and    son.etimes    even    an    ambassador '  s .  v.ife. 
Frorr,    her     life     in     the    Columbian    Jn.bassy,     she    has  noticed 
that     they     spend     all     day     in     bed,     paint    their    nails,  look 
beautiful,    and    do    nothing.    Her    teachers    certainly    have  high 
expectations     for     h.r:     an     interpreter,     a    female  executive, 
president    of    a    corporation,    or    a    social    advisor    to  someone 
irr.portant.    She    just    has    to    develop    a    little   rr.ore  self-control 
and     a     little    n,ore    patience    for     tasks    v.hich     are  initially 
difficult  and  devoid  of  social  content. 

Empathic    ability.       Clara    is    a    helpful    child.  Some- 
times she  smothers   her  friends   in  rrothcring. 

She    always    shares,    especially   food.    She   is   always   willing  to 
translate    for    a    child    just     learning    English.     She     is  very 
con.iDlilmentary    to   others.    In   many    ways   she   manifests   all  the 
behaviors    of    a    hostess    making    everyone    comfortable,  making 
C'-tain    that    no   one    is    left, out.    On    her    taped    inierviev;  none 
of    these    abilities    manifested    themselves    either    verbally  or 
behaviorally.    For    some  reason    it   appeared   thaf  the  interview 
situation    reminded    her    too   much   of    a    school    situation  where 
she   was   beiny  asked   to  do  son.eth i ng -%he  found  difficult.  The 
entire      interview      was      largely      spent      in      task  avoidance. 
However,    the    ninute    the    tape    was    turned   off,    down   the  hall 
she    ,  ^nt    to    get    the  remains   of   her   lunch    (she   always  saves 
some     .f    it    to   share   with   the  After  School    Program  children), 
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and  since  everyone  else  v\as  in  the  park,  the  researcher  and 
she  shared  it  together,  and  v\hen  they  talked  up  to  the  park 
to  join  the  others,  she  piCKod  son.c  flov.ers  to  tjive  to  her 
regular  teacher  (one  rrust  after  all  include  everyone  in  your 
favors! ; . 

Cocjni  ti  ve  f  lexib  i  1 1  ty  and  corr.plexi  ty .  For  soc  i  a  I 
content,  Clara  exhibits  ^real  cognitive  flexibility  and 
complexity.  She  can  name  all  her  friends.  She  can  tell 
stories  in  the  third  person.  Somewhat  dy  sfunct  iona  1 1  y  she 
tries  to  change  abstract  acadenuc  tasks  into  social  tasks,  by 
cor-ipl  icatin  J  the  process  socially:  1)  she  i  1 1  turn  the  task 
into  a  game  echoing  the  questions  the  teacher/ researcher  is 
asking  her,  a  kind  of  teasing'  ploy;  2)  she  tries  to  take 
over  the  processs  by  asking  the  teacher/Vesearcher  p«=?rsonal 
questions,  especially  ta  Ik-among-gi  ris  type  questions  about 
eyeliner,  etc.;  3)  she  starts  spelling  her  responses,  i.e.,  "I 
said,  'i:^OV'  Rosalie  (Case  No.  12)  and  N'atthew  (Case  No.  1) 
engage  in  some  similar  tact'cs,  but  Clara  is  the  most 
persistent  and  difficult  to  dissuade  (unless  you  know  to  say, 
"and  v^hal  will   N.ama  say..*.?" 

Like  many  only  ^hi  Idren,  she  has  an  active  fantasy 
life,  and  hers  revolves  around  a  menagerie  of  animals  (real 
and  ifnagined);  and  occassional  ly  she  will  come  out  v\ith 
statenients  such  as,  "I  like  to  see  birds  dancing!"  (see 
David's-iio.   lO-dancing  bears). 

Cogni  ti  ve     style.     She     is     clinically  field-sensitive. 


cJec.onstrated  particularly  :oy  Vr.v  jre^t  difficulty  she  has 
stayincj  on  non-social  tasks.  At  the  heioht  of  her  ESL 
difficulty  her  r„cjcr  stur.olin.;  sec'fd  to  be  on  the  follow. in_ 
kinds  of  t  ipks:  " 

•    farmer  tack 

v.ork-er       or  ^ack 

trad-er  back. 
These     are     essentially     tasks     involving     pieces     of  words. 
However,    by   the  end  of   the   year   she   was   able   to  score  ver^V 
well  on   the  criterion  referenced  achievement  test   in  reading, 
ZiEHAVIORS: 

Lar.;uav;e.  V,  hen  the  research  project  began,  Clara 
had  been  here  one  year  and  was  still  experiencing  diff'culty 
vMth  English.  Jiowever,  because  she  spent  all  of  her  tirt.e 
except  when  in  school  with  Spanish-speaking  adults,  this  is 
not  too  surprising.  And  even  if  she  was  technically  still 
having  difficulty  with  English  this  certainly  did  not  phase 
her  social  use  of  the  language.  She  was  and  continueb  to  be 
totally  uninhibited  in   the  use  of  either^  language. 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Clara  has  a  large  number 
of  behaviors  in  her  repertoire.  However,  sometimes  she  uses 
tahese  behaviors  simply  to  get  her  own  way  rather  than  for 
more  functional  purposes.  Her  skill  ct  task  avoidance  has 
already  been  discussed.  So,  her  social  attention-getting- 
behaviors,  her  teasing,  ner  whining  or  actually  crying  v.hen 
really    frustrated    are    but    the   other    side   of    the    social  skill 
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She  dcinonstrated  in  her  classic  greeting  and  leave-taking 
aenavior.  She  also  handles  new  situations  v.ell.  As  soon  as 
she  Cdn  focu^  her  repertoire  of  behaviors  tov.ards  other  ends 
tnan  yetiir:^  her  own^  v.ay,  she  will  be  a  very  effective 
person . 

Coping  dbi  lity.  Clara's  major  coping  problems  are 
to  develop  the  patience  to  deal  with  long,  abstract  tasks 
which  are  not  socially  mediated,  and  to  learn  that  she  does 
not  always  have  to  get  her  own  way.  In  all  other  areas  she 
is  extre.Tiel y  effect i ve .  / 

Copi  ng  style.  V.  hen  faced  wi  th  something  she  does 
not  want  t6  do,  especially  an  acaderric  task,  she  can  be 
extrer.iely  stubborn  in  trying  a  number  of  task  avoidance 
tactics,  e.g.,  rr.aking  the  task  more  socially  interesting  or 
compficated,  often  by  taking  over  thiK  process  and  turning  it 
into  an  interpersonal  relationship,  by  distracting  herself 
from  the  task  using  envi ronr^iental  cues,  e.^.,  the  picture  on 
the  wall,  a  piece  of  equipment  in  the  vicinity,  goi^jg  to  the 
bathroom  (if  one  is  around),  by  turning  her  "answers"  to  the 
task  at  hand  into  fantasy  answers,  usually  about  a  great 
menagerie  of  animals  that  populates  her  inner  world.,  and  if 
all  the  above  fails,  she  cries.  However  if  one  becomes  really 
angry  with  her,  then  she  tries  to  charm  vou  back  into  being 
her  friend  with  compliments.  These  are  al!  realatively  active 
defensive  strategies,  hlowever,  all  of  thcso  behaviors  are  but 
the   negative   manifestation  of   her   basic  charrr   and  sociability 


v/nich  rr.ake  her  such  an  attractive  person  in  the  first  place. 
She    is    just    as    persistent,    stubborn,    and    "mai        lativo'*  in 

fT.okinc    certain    that    a   new   child   does   not   feelMeft  out  that 

\ 

everyone  gets  thei r  ;^  share  of  whatever  food  is  boinc  passed 
around,   etc.,   as  she  is   in  her  avoidance  strategy. 
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CACE  STUDY  :J0.   U:  CA'=?LOG* 

Carlos  is  a  nine-year-old  Ecuadorian  sports. .an  ..ho 
happens  just  now  to  be  in  the  third  grade.  Altl-iough  he  v.as 
born  in  the  United  States,  he  returned  to  Ecuador  as  a  baby 
then  came  iDack  to  the  United  States  when  he  bc^gan  school. 
He  has  a  lot  of  energy  which'  he  is  Jearning  to  channel  into, 
boxing  and  soccer.  Me  loves  people,  animals,  anc  (this  was 
the  third  thiny  he  told  the  re'searcher  *  when  they  first  met, 
after  his  name  and  that  of  his  rrother.  ^nd  , brother)  he 
sorreti|nes    thinks   of  jcod    ("I    try   to^^eak    to   hin,...he  speaks 


back 

r 

raconj 

cur 

kind 

of 

raconteur;    he  cloves    to    tell    stories./ He   is  conpanionable,  the 


^(•ound  the  v.orld.  When  he  grows  up,  he  niay  be  the  boxer 
he  wants  :>  be  t)r  the  veterinarian  his  mother  sees'  as  a 
possiollity  because  of  his  love  for  animals,  but  vvhatever  his 
choice,  at  heart  he  is  an,  activist,  an  expericncer,  whose 
temper  flares  when  he  sees  injustice  in  the  world.  He  is 
affectionate  and  tough  with  a  deep  sense  of  what  'S^  fair  and 
the  energy  to  do  sor.cthing  about  it. 
SITUATIO.iS: 


Hone.  v:hen  the  independent  raters  finished  hsteninc 
to  Carfos*  taped  interview  they  all  remarked  on  the  i^e^umo 
affection  with  which  he  talked  about  his  family.  This  funda- 
mental   affection    is   born  out    in    his   daily   oehovior.    :-:e  waUs 
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arm  in  ariu  with  his  mother,  he  has  a  friendly  relaMonship 
v-ith  his  father,  and  he  talks  v.ell  of  his  little  brother.  i;;y 
little  brother  will  have  a  ten.per,  too.  He's  tv\o  years  old 
amd  already  a  good  fighter... I  play  with  him. ..he  makes 
jokes,  and  I  laugh... we  laugh!")  On  his  "V.ho  Ani  I"  Carlos 
said  spontaneously,  "I  care  about  my  mother  and  father  and 
family ..  .my  Tittle  brother V. hen  asked  during  his  interview 
whose  opinion  mattered  the  most  to  him,  he  responded,  "Doth 
of  thern,  my  mother  and  father,"  and  when  asj|ed,  "V.hat's. 
the  trouble  with  parents?"  he  replied,   "Nothing  at^ll." 

That  is  not  to  say  that  alU  is  total  harmony  all  the 
time.  Carlos  has  quite  a  temper  and  can  be  quite  dramatic. 
Once  he  explained  how  ne  threatened  to  kill  himself  vvith  a 
knife     when  was     mad     at     his     mother.     (He     also  very 

carefully  explained  how  he  really  had  no  intention  of 
actually  doing  it.)  V.hen  asked  on  his  taped  interview  what 
he  does  if  he  disagrees  with  his  par'ents,  he  replied, 
don't  eat."  There  is  also  some  evidence  of  sibling  rivalry. 
Carlos  made  the  following  editorial  comment  to  an  item  on 
Coopersm  i  th  '  s  Self-Esteem   I  n  van  tor  y  : 

Item:   No  one  pays  much  attention  to  me  at.  home. 
Carlos:    *'My   .nether   pays   no   attention   to  me   when  she 
is  feeding  m.y   I'ttle  borther." 

His  mother,  meanwhile,  tends  to  reward  him  with  a  kiss  when 
he  is  behaving  wel  I,  and  when  he  is  i  l  l-behaved,  talk  with 
him  and   explain    to   him   that   what   he   is   doing    is  displeasing 
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her.  Helpfulness  is  stressed  in  the  farr.ily. 

Carlos'     mother     is    a    pre-school    teacher    at    the  SZD 

Center,    and    his    fathver    is    a    house    painter.    His    father  often 

picks  Carlos  up  from     ne  After*  School  Prograr.;. 

The    family    is    active    in    the    local    Ecuadorian  Club, 

and    according    to    other    community    n.embers    it    is    less  macho 

than    sgme    of    the   other    national    clubs    because    they  include 

vvoriien  and  children  in  their  activities. 

Street.         Carlos     seems     to     play     a     lot     with  other 

children.  He  and  Vincent  (Case  i.o.  15)  and  another  boy, 
Awildo,  are  often  together,  and  they  are  all  engaged  in 
establishing  their  status  arr.ony  "The  boys."  Carlos  uses  both 
of    the    n^ajor    means    to    status,    fightiny    and    sports.  Carlos' 

temper  gets  him  into  some  fights,  but  mostly  it  is  injustice 
that  makes  him  fight,  injustice  either  to  himself  or  Mo 
others.  His  mother  says  that  he  really  gets  upset  vvhen  he 
sees  big  kids  abuse  little  ones.  He  is  small  himself.  His 
father,  grandfather,  and  "ex-uncle"  (a  Carlosism"  for  the 
former  J;iusband  of  his  aunt)  have  all  boxed  and  have  taught 
and/or  are  teaching  Carlos.  V.'hether  it  is  'due  to  this 
traini.-r  or  through  experience  or  both  Carlos  knows  (vvhat 
seems  to  a  female  researcher  at  least)  a  lot  about  fighting, 
vvhaL  is  fair  and  not  fair,  the  different  kinds  of  punches 
and  what*  it  feels  like  to  delivery  then;,  and  the  difference* 
oetween  fijhting  for  fun  and  fightinj  "v.ith  terr.per"  (he  only 
•does   that   xvith   "bad  boys").    Carlos    is  also  quick   to  point  out 


that  he  boxes.  "Pit.  not  a  good  Vvrestler."  .'aybe  because  he 
has  been  trained,  or  maybe  because  works  out  regularly  with 
his  father,  he  Is  not  a  compulsive  fighter.  In  fact  he  thinks 
that  the  trouble  v.  ith  his  friends  is  that  "they  look  for  too 
much  fights,"  that  they  do  that  because  "They  get  in 
messes,"  and  it  would  be  better  if  "They  wouldn't  have  to 
f  i  ght  and  would  only  have  to  play."  He  has  other  ways  of 
solving'  problems,  even  apologizing,  and  in  day  school  he  is 
Known  as  som.eone  Vvho  ^ets  along  v.  ith  others,  even  though 
once  he  and  his  tear.i  in  school  nearly  got  suspended  for 
fighting.    That    was    not    a    personal    fight,     that    was    a  tean; 

Carlos  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  v;hat  the  first 
days  in  school  and  the  first  days  in  the  neighborhood  are 
like  until   you  have  friends. 

"The    first    day    in    school     I    felt    like   everybody  was 

looking    at    me.     1^  couldn't    beat    them..    They    were  so 

big..." 

Then    one    d^y    he    had    a    fight    and    beat    one    of    "The  big 

boys."  As  far  as  the  neighborhood, 

"All  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  can  beat  me. 
They '  re  double  me .  0||e  (a  ses^enth  grader)  threv^  an 
egg  at  me.  M*l!  tell  my  mother*  (because  I  v;as 
scared).  I  threw  a  rock,  ands  he  started  crying. 
The  other  boys  kept  him  from  beating  mc  up.  .'^ext 
day     I     went    to    say,     '£o|^^>'•*    He    said,     'That's  all 
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rii,ht  •  ." 

This  only  happened  cne  ti;ne,  then  he  and  the  boys  were 
friends.  Corlos  did  not  say  if  apoloclzin^  v,as  his  or.n  idea 
or  if  his  mother  counseled  hirr:  to  do  it. 

Carlos  is  also  ^active  on  the  Police  3oy's  Club  soccer 
team.  Me  is  one  of  the  youngest  menibers  on  the  team.  His 
cousin  Juan,  age  eleven,  is  on  the  team,  too.  ("He's  small 
like  me.")  They  all  speak  Spanish.  "Spanish  people  are  good 
at  soccer.   V,e  beat  all   the  teams." 

hT^  keeping  v\ith  his  relational  nature  Carlos  is 
already  interested  in  girls.  He  is  definitely  going  to  be  a 
romantic  One  day  at  the  After  School  Projram  Carlos  vs  as 
earnestly  talking  Vincent  '(Case  i.'o.  15)  into  being  a  go- 
between  between  Carlos  and  Vincent's  cousin.  Carlos  was 
explaining  that  he  "loves"  not  "likes"  "  the  cousin,  and  he 
was  telling  Vincent  exactly  what  to  say  to  her  and  hov,  to 
say  it.  Vincent  was  not  at  all  happy  with  his  newly 
appointed  role. 

Iichool_.  Carlos  went  to  the  SED  Center's  bilingual 
pre-school/kindergarten,  then  to  a  parochial  school  for  first 
grade,  and  finally  to  Adams  School  for  second  and  third 
yrade,  where  he  is  attending  now.  He  remembers  his  first 
day  at  Adams  as  being  a  bad  day  for  the  reasons  described 
in  the  last  section,  but  also  because  he  "didn't  know  hov.  to 
do  the  work  or  nothing  until  third  grade"  his  present  year). 
In    school     his    £;rades    .^re    average,     Vvhile    his  achievement 
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scores  tend  to  be  high.  Mis  niother  says  he  enjoys  math  and 
that  is  his  best  subject  in  school.  :  le  says  he  did  not  like 
to  read  but  that  he  is  a  ciood  reader  novv .  The  director  of 
the  After  School  Program  confi'-ns  this,  although  his  Aftor 
School  teacher  says  he  still  needs  a  lot  of  work  in  his 
reading  and  comprehension  skills.  i!is  poorest  grade  v\  as  in 
handv^ri  ting,  and  unfortunately,  he  seerr.s  to  have  a  day 
school  teacher  who  stresses  that.  His  After  School  teacher 
said  he  needed  to  concentrate  less  on  physical  prov\ess  and 
n.ore  on  academics. 

The  researcher  is  fairly  certain  that  Carlos  will  most 
easily  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  in  a  learning 
environment  in  wl^'ch  he  and  the  teacher  fiave  a  personal 
relationship.  His  day  school  teacher  is  somewhat  a  behavior- 
ist.  In  her  classroom  the  children  help  formulate  the  stan- 
dards, both  academic  and  bel^av  ioral ,  and  these  are  enforced 
with  a  system  of  positive  reinforcement.  Everyone  in  the 
class  is  evaluated  hourly  and  receive  a  smiling  or  frowning 
face.  Sn.il  ing  faces  earn  tokens  which  can  be  used  for 
''buying"  candy  or  other  treats  at  the  end  of  the  day.  This 
is  a  fair  system,  but  it  is  not  personal;  it  does  not  develop 
a  personal  relationship  between  teacher  and  student.  The 
After  School  teacher  did  not  have  an  interpersonal  teaching 
style  either.  He  related  to  the  children  as  students,  not  as 
persons,  and  although  he  was  tretriendousi  y  effective  with 
children    who   ^ijoyed   c;oing   as  far   as   they   could   go  academ- 
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ically,  he  was  neither  socially  oriented  nor  vvas  he  interested 
in  sports,  and  the  rough  and  tunible  world  of  little  boys 
sorietirr.es  struck  hi.-r.  as  downright  dangerous.  The  director  of 
the  After  School  Program,  hovvcver,  is  a  real  people  person 
and  sees  each  child,  good  points  and  bad  points,  but  always 
as  an  individual  personality  with  whom  he  relates  emotional- 
ly. 

These    three    teachers    in    Carlos*    life    have   three  very 
different    ways   of    disciplining.    The    day    school    teacher  caMs 
for     attention,     then    issues    a    r.iild    reprimand,     and  finally 
isolates    the    child    (although    Carlos    says    sometimes    she  gets 
'Veal    :rad").    The   third   time   a  child   is   a   behavioral  problem 
he    or    she    is    sent    to    the   office.    His    After   School  teacher' 
policy     is     "acadei.iics     before     socializing     and     play"  v.hich 
means    the    latter    tVvO    are    not    engaged    in   unless   the   first  is 
.cone     well.     Carlos     con^plained     that    this    teacher    had  once 
pushed   him  down   when   he   was   fighting   with   one   of   the  other 
boys.    Was   this   seen   as   his   taking   the  other   boy's   side?  The 
director,    on    the   other    hand,    says    that    in    matters   of  disci- 
pline   he    has    various    responses   depending   on    what    is  effec- 
tive   with    a   pa.Hticular   child.    He    does    not    like    to    yell  and 
get    ansry,    but  sometim.es  he   is   very   physical    with   the  boys. 
{He  restrains  them,   but  he  does  not  push  ther?i  around.) 

The  three  teachers  also  see  Carlos*  educational  future 
quite  differently.  The  After  School  teacher  sees  high  sclicol 
as     an     appropriate     aspiration,      the     day     school  teacher, 
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college,  and  the  director,   post-graduate  v.ork. 

Carlos  is  not  an  acadeiTiic;  he  is  a  very  perceptive 
activist  and  experiencer.  If  the  resoorchcr  ucrc  his  teacher, 
she  v-ould  build  his  .education  around  cofr.rr.unicat ing  his 
experiences,  perceptions,  and  understandings  of  the  world  to 
her  and  to  his  classmates  through  all  different  niedia  and  on 
the  mutual  disucssions  which  would  ensue. 
DISPOSITIONS; 

Self-system,  Vincent  (Case  No.  15)  was  described  as 
playinc  tv\o  roles  v.hich  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
iniesjrate.  Carlos  is  consistently  altogether.  We  is  fiery,  but 
he  knov\s  the  dysfunction  of  '  £  terr.peramcnt  v. hie'  tliosc 
oround  hi..i  ^are  helpin^^  hiri  deal  uith  by  teaching  hiin  how 
to  fight  right.  He  also  kno/.s  the  positive  asp -cts  of  his 
temperament,  that  is  being  brave  and  tough,  especially,  since 
he  is  snial  I ,  and  again  he  has  examples  in  his  f ami  I y  of 
small,  tough, y^rave  ruen.  We  is  energetic,  but-  hardly  ever 
out  of  boyj'CS^  ai^ain,  perhaps,  because  of  his  double  outlet 
of  boxin^j  and  soccer.  In  learning  to  fight  properly  he  has 
also  learned  the  advantage  of  controling  on  focusing  one's 
temper  so  you  use  it,  and  it  does  not  use  you.  v.  hen  asked 
if  he  had  a  hero  or  model,  someone  faiuous  or  son^eone  he 
.<new,  v^holn  he  would  like  to  be  like  v;hen  he  grew  up  he 
said,   "Rocky**   (in   the  filrrj. 

A    second    aspect    of    Carlos'    self    is    his  fundarr.ental 
sense    of    fairness    and    the    idea    he    has    about    hiu.self  of 


puttin^^'  his  temper  and  tou^jhness  into  the  service  of  justice. 
..hen  asked  to  ocscribe  his  Polaroid  picture  of  hln.self,  he 
Sold    ijui.;pinc^   ifn.T.ediately   into  the   VilrC  person): 

"He    looks    like    a    nan.  ^. and    he's    n.e..  ..he   c;ets  an^^ry 

easi  I  y  , ,  .scniet  irnes   he  stops  fights." 

If  David  (Case  Uo.  10;  experiences  I  ife  as  a  problem, 
and  if  Thon.as  iCase  rjo.  8)  experiences  it  as  an  adventure, 
Carlos  experiences  it  as  a  story  (Chapter  IV:  Training  To  2e 
A  Coxer).  Perhaps  this  corr.es  frorr^  his  sense  of  his  own  and 
of  his  farr.My's  history.  He  can  very  coherently  and  com- 
pletely explain  himself  from  the  time  he  was  horn  until  the 
present.  His  "V,ho  A.ti  r»  v\ent  on  spontaneously  for  three 
pages  and  besides  noting  his  conversations  with  God  told 
about  his  grandmother's  hear  attack  in  Guayaquil  and  their 
emergency  tr.p  to  visit  her.  He  \;as  very  worried  that  she 
would  die  and  this  had  probaoly.  been  the  subject  of  his 
conversations  with  The  Diety. 

He  feels  himself  to  be  half  Ecuadorian  and  half 
Aruerican,  but  he  favors  his  Ecuadorian  self  f'l  wish  !  vw^s 
just  Ecuadorian").  He  does  not  find  being  "half  and  half" 
hard  because  "people  from  Ecuador  are  tough  and  smart." 
Thus,  he  has  positive  evaluation  of  the  Ecuad'orian  self,  and 
he  has  practical  reasons  for  liking  the  United  States. 
"America"  is  better  .cleaner,  n.ore  buildings..."  !!is  high 
awareness  of  and  affenity  for"  Ecuador  is  largely  due  to  the 
long    time    he    spent    there    before    he    went    to    school,    to  the 
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fact  that  he  has  visited  at  least  twice  since  and  that  he 
loves  his  extended  fai.Wly  there.  (Ilis  doos  are  still  there, 
too.)  His  invclverrent  in  an  Hispanic  sports  te^rn,  and  his 
fai, lily's  involvement  isn  the  Ecuadorian  club  further  rein- 
force his  feelin*3  of  oeiny  primarily  Ecuadorian. 

Zrrpathic^  ability.  Carlos  is  profoundly  relational. 
In  true  Hispanic  fash  ion,  he  values  friends.  Th  ings  got 
better  his  first  day  of  school  when  he  made  two  friends 
(both  Hispanic  boysj,  one  of  whom  is  still  his  friend,  and 
Carlos  nearly  got  suspended  from  school  when  his  tear,  had  a 
fight.  One  is  loyal  even  when  it  is  inconvenient,  and  the 
Ccntr.ul  V  aj^  he  would  help  a  ncvv  boy  at  school  who  oid  not 
yet  spcaK  English  vr.s  "to  help  hii^  ficjht  if  he  has  to 
fight."  So  what  is  paramount  is  having  friends  who  will 
fight   for  you. 

Carlos  is  developing  the  ability  to  see  the  other 
prospective  because  he  experiences  his  own  feelings  fully.  He 
"gets  angry  easily."  He  "loves  not  I  ikes"  -  Vincent '  s  cousin. 
Once  he  hit  one  of  his  cousins  in  Ecuador  too  hard. 

"I     felt    sad.     I     punched    him    too    hard.^    I    felt  the 

punch." 

He   tells   of    how    he   "cried   and   cried"    when    he  had   to  ^^ave 
his   dogs   in   Ecuador  because   there   was   no  bac!'yard   here.  He. 
was    one    of    the    only    children    in    the    study    to    be    able  to 
approximate     a     projection     of     himself    into    the    role    of  his 
father,    his    teacher,    and   of    his    best    friend,    e.g.    "V'hat  do 


you  think   It  is  .like  to  be  your  teacher?  V.hat   is  her  life  life? 

"It   v^ould   be   hard.    I'd   have   to  screar...   I   donM  v.ant 

to  <»be  a  !^irl,    and   I   ciqn '  t   want  to  be  a  rr.an  teacher." 

And    as    related    earlier    (see    Street),    he    v.as    even    able  to 

apologize  to  his  antagonist  in  a  street  fight. 

Cognitive  complexity   and   flexibility.      Carlos'    forte  is 

social     cognition.     He     is     socially     aware     aod     is     able  to 

articulate  -  that    dv;a*reress    to   others,    whether    it    is    the  rules 

of     o'fair     fight,     of     how    one    should    behave    in  different 

settings,     or     a    description    of    Guayaguil     and    Cuer^a  (tv^o 

Ecuadorian  cities)  in  which  he  .comments  on  the  poverty  in 
if* 

the    latter,    i.e.,    the   fact   that   people   uere   without   shoes.  Me 
has    a    feeling    for    relationships,    as    w^  >n    he    described  his 
aunt's    former  .husband    as   his   "ex-uncle."   His   descriptions  of 
what    interest    are    :hose   of    a    story-teller.    He   has   an  ability 
to     explain     thi.ngs     ancj     to  'tell     comolicated     stories  quTte 
"coherently  ^and     properly      sequenced     ir,     time     with  proper 
changes   of   tense.   He  recalls   events   vividly;    he  can  tell  what 
he    was    feeling    at    the    time,     and    he    has    an    eye    for  the 
telling    detail,    e.g.,    one   of    his   do^s   in   Eci  ador   "eats  trash 
and    protects    his    own    trash    and    besides    he's    not    scared  of 
anything."    Then    there    is    his    uncle's    "killer   cat"   which  has 
"lost  one  tooth,   one  nail." 

Carlos'  art  v.ork  is  like  his  conversation ;  -it  tells 
stories.  V.hen  you  look  at  his  neighborhood  picture,  there  is 
Colunoia    Road    complete    with    ti.e*  Drug   Fair.    His   pictures  are 
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peopled  v\ith  stick  ficjures  with  expressions  on  their  faces 
actively  uointj  thinos,  and  v.hen  asked  to  describe  his 
pictures,   a  story  spills  forth. 

'»,hen  asked  a  question,  Carlos  takes  tirr.e  to  interna- 
lize  it,  and  then  speaks  paragraphs.  He  ansv\ers  everyhiny 
so  tfiou^htfully  that  sometimes  he  would  br-ng  the  interviever 
back  to  a  previous  question   if  he  nad  more  points  to  add. 

Cognitive    style.       Ca.-los    is    delinitely    fie  d-s^^nsi  tive; 
everything  about  hin^  is  relational. 
3!:HAVIQ>;£; 

Lan-ijuage.  Carlos  was  able  to  do  both  English  and 
Spanisfi  mstrur.ents  vith  no  difficulty,  liis  oral  English  is 
dCCcntto.,    L^ut  has   o   ^ooJ  cor,   ,arid  of  structure,  expecially 

the  aoility  to  tell  co^r.pl  icated  stories  sequentially  with 
appropriate  changes  of  tense.  Me  is  also  very  auare  of  what 
langucioe  he  is  speakinc;  where.  For  instance,  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  speaks  Enc^lish,  except  with  his  cousins 
and  his  soccer  team.  He  speaks  Spanish  v^ith  them,  and  one 
friend  he  speaks  with  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Carlos  very  fluently  states 
the  rules  of  behavior  for  different  sett  in gs,  and  the  conse- 
quences for  different  kinds  of  behavior,  fie  had  high  atten- 
tion on  the  research  tasks  and  was  truly  enrjaged  in 
fi.ost    of    the^,    even    when    he    was    concerned    about  finishing 

something  on  time  so  he  could  get   to  a  soccer  game. 
m 

Coping    ab'lity.        Carlos    is    a    nood    coper.    All  the 
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incoendcnt   raters   saw   hini   as   a   very   adaptable   kid,  social, 
crticulate,    and   con, potent    uho    v.as  able   to   inanJIe   trouble  in 
d    variety     of     v.^ys.     If    he    is    in    trouole    he    first    tries  to 
handle    it    herself,    ne    tries    to    think   of   "sor:,e   better    thin:j  to 
oo,"    but    if    he    needs    it    he   v.  i  1 1    seek    aid,    and    he  usually 
yoes    to    his    teacher,    his    n.other,    or    his    father.    The    kind  of 
thin  J    for    vvhich    he    usually    seeks    help    is    beiny    ner^/ous  or 
scared,     like   ^^hen    his   cousin    told    hin-    if    he    saw    a   red  liaht 
that     rr.eant     the     devil     v.as     corriny     to     get    -hir^.     V.hat  is 
interesting   about   Carlos'    is   that   he  freely   adir.its   ;.hen  he  is 
scared.    ||e    also    has    yood    information-jather  ing    skills    and  is 
not    e.Tibarrased    to    ask    questions,    e.g.    "V.hat   does  'realistic' 
rriea-1?" 

The  scores  of  our  research  population  on  authority 
measures  v.ill  be  a  litthe  anomalous  because  of  the  age  -of 
our    population.    ;.;ost   are  still    learning   that   structure  exists, 

t 

not  rebelling  against  it.  ,Vost,  if  not  all  of  the  children, 
said  thoy  vvoula  never  question  any  order  given  by  their 
parents  or  their  teacher.  Carlos  answered  in  the  sar.-e 
n.anner,  but  then  in  his  usual,  thoughtful  way  he  rr.ade  the 
observation  that  parents  and  teachers  "v-ould  just  have  to 
corrf^ct  thei.-.selves ." 

^^Coping  style.  As  Carlos  countless  f  i^ht-stories 
indicate  he  is  direct  but  flexible.  He  .■.  i  I  I  face  confrontation 
but  !oes  not  count  it.  _He  often  seems  to  change  adversaries 
into   friends,    Tke   a  bigger   hoy   ^vho   knew   karate  who  used  to 
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beat  him  until  they  became  friends.  The  egg  and  rock- 
throwing  fight  ended,  with  friendship  as  well. 


*Carlos\  dropped  out  of  the  After  School  Program  about 
midway  through  th^  research  period  becai  se  he  wanted  to 
play  soccer  v;ith  the  Police  Boys  Club,  but  he  *  agreed  to 
return  periodically  to  finish  all  the  resec/ch  instruments  so 
he  could  be   included  in   the  final   research  sairple. 


CASE  STUDY  NO.   15:  VINCENT 

^^Vlncent  is  an  eigh:--year-old  ^hird  grader  from  a 
Peruvlan/Guatemalen  family,  but  born  in  this  country.  He  is 
a  small,  wiry,  high  energy,  high  strung  kid  and  guite 
unpredictable.  He  plays  two  roles:  the  tough  street  kid  with 
the  trappings,  a  kind  of  raspy-voiced,  out-of-control ,  James 
Cagney-The.  Fonz-character-from-West-Si de-Story  -(he  does  this 
very  convincingly)  and  (to  quote  on  of  our  independent 
raters),  »»a  serious,  civilized  child  who  enjoys  school  and 
comprehends  the  adult  world  and  aspires  to  a  professional- 
career,"  Adults  could  often  cheerfully  strangle  Vincent-the- 
tough.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  uncertain  whether  Vincent 
is  ^^ntrolling  the  roles  or  whether  they  are  controlling  him. 
Both  charal^ters,  however,  are  quick  and  full  of  high  style! 
SITUATIONS; 

r,  , 

Mome.  We  have  no  parental  assessments  for  Vincent. 
His  ^  parents  are  not  involved  in  After  School  Program 
activities,  and  Vincertt  sees  himself  to  and  from  the  program. 
However,  he  Is  a  regular  attender.  He  is  an  only  child.  His 
mother   is   from   Pe»  d   his   father    is   from  Guatemala.  His 

parents  may  be  divorced  (This  because  of  his  response  to 
"The  trouble  with  parents..."  sequence  in  his  taped  interview 
which  centered  on  parents  argui/ig  and  diverting),  but  the 
researchers  -are  not  certain.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  comments 
about    his    family    show    his    family    environment    to    be  very 
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stable  whether  the  father  is  in  residence  or  a  regular 
visitor.  He  has  cnores  to  do.  Discipline  seems  even-handed 
ahd'  fair  (going  to  bed  early,  not  watching  T.V.,  not 
playing  outside),  and  he  certainly  knows  what  the  rules  of 
him  home  environment  are.  He  qoes  places  with  his  parents, 
"to  the  ice  cream  place  and  all  them  things  (this  was  one  of 
his  street-tough  days)  near  Du  Pont  Circle  to  get  *  ice  cream 
sundaes  with  my'Dad.^M  On  his  "Who,  Am  1"  he  said  outright, 
"I  love  -my  Mom  and  Dad"  (That  was  on  a  day  when  he  was 
.  talking  about  how  Pope  John-Paul  speaks  eight  languages 
while  he,  Vincent,  speaks  two. .  .H^  also  mentioned  how  much 
he  likes  to  read  that  day).  However,  even  one  of  our^ 
independent  raters,  who  only  evaluated  Vincent's  taped  inter- 
view made  a  special  note  about  how  much  he  appears  to 
f  enjoy  his  ^family. 

Street.  Vincent  plays  on  the  street,  and  he  is  deep 
into  proving  his  status.  He  is  learning  -  to  be  his  pwn 
person,  to  think  for  himself,  but  meanwh*ile  he  is  Very  tied 
up  in  fol  lowing  and  impr^'essing  the  older/bigger  boys. 
Vincent  often'  gets  into  diff  icul  ty  in  this  venture.  One  reason 
fights  occur  is  that  Vincent  has  a  big,  smart  mouth.  When 
he  is  able  to  do  something  better  than  the  bigger/older  boys 
he    lets    them   know   about    it.    Thi;s  causes   him  to  get  "picked 

7 

on"  and  he  thus  becomes  very  defensive  in  his  relationships. 
As  he  gains  confidence  and  ddes  not  have  to  brag  all  the 
time,    he    shoulds   become   less   defensive,    and   then   maybe  he 
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will  be  able  to^hare  and  learn  from  his  peers  better, 

School,       Vincent    is    bright    and    creative,    bu*t  some- 
times   his    two   roles  get   in   the  way  of  each  oth^r.   As  one  of 
our     independent  *  raters,     an    experienced    elementary  school 
teacher    who    is    suberb    with    high-energy    bbys,    wrote  after 
hearing  his  tape,    "He'll   do  fine   in   the  classroom   as   long  as 
he's  chajlenged,.    J   would   love  to  have  him   in   mine,"   This  is 
not    happening    in    day    school    wh^re    he    gets    very  '  mediocre 
grades   and   where   the    teacher   complains    that^  he    is  inatten- 
tive    and    that    he    does    not    get    the.   meaning-  from  printed 
matter    (by    that   she    meant    following    written    directions).  She 
also    commented    that    h^    completed    tasks    and    reads    in  his 
.spare    time     (he    must    be    getting    the    meaning     from  .  those 
written    words!).    Anyway,     it    does   not    appear    to    be   a  very 
challenging  environment.  He  also  does  not  have  very  oJtstand- 
ing    achievement    scores,    78%    (items    correct)    in   reading'  and. 
26%  in  ''math.  * 

Now  compare  his  After  School  Program  teacher's 
comments,  a  young  pre-med  student,  very  academically 
oriented,  who  worked  with  the  .older  children  in  reading, 
math  and  English: 

"Vincent's    ability    to    concentrate    and    work  indepen- 
dently    surpasses    that    of    his    peers    and   of   many  of 
the   older   studeni . .  .He  has  an  outstanding   abiMty  to* 
synthesize*   appropriate    questions    and     to    set  about 
answering      them      independently . .  .He      is  extremely 


competent  in  math,  reading,  and  verbal  skill.  He 
quickl  y  adapts  to  new  academic  material  when  chal- 
lenged  with    it. ..His   creativity    (is)    quite  impressive. 


comprised  mostly  of  his  day  school  classmates,  as  he 
is  beyond  their  ability  levels  academically.  He  has 
been  placed  with  a  group  of  students  one  and  two 
years  older  than  himself  with  whom  he  was  observed 
to  interact  on  the  playground  and  outside  of  th6 
cl assroom .  At  f i rst  he  doubted  if  he  cou Id  keep  up 
with  the  older  children  in  their  studies,  but  he  has 
proven  to  himself  that  he  can." 


So,  what  is  the  problem  in  day  school?  On  Coopersmith '  s 
Self-Esteem  Inventory,  V'ncent  provides  one  answer  to  this 
question  himself? 

Item:    I  always  do  the  right  thing. 

Vincent:  "Bui  not  in  school." 
Also,     as    his    experience   .with     the    Embedded.   Figures  Test 
reveals    (see   Cognitive  style)  Vincent   has  a   tendency   to  work 
too  quickly  and  thus  inaccurately  on  standard  tests. 
DISPOSITIONS; 

Self-system.  Vincent  is  confident  and  can  take  care 
of  himself,  but  he  is  constantly  dealing  with  the  fact  that 
he  is  small.  The  macho  role  is  endemic  in  this  age-group, 
and  it  may  be  even  more  acute  w.'th  Vincent  because  he  has 
a    small    Central-American    stature    in    a    neighborhood  where 


He     has     recently     b^en     advanced     out     of    a  group 
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many  of  the  black  kids  ^get  very  bir,  very  early.  Vincent  is 
quite  aware  of  the  image  he  is  projecting.  When  he  had  his 
Polaroid  taken,  he  adopted  what  he  called  a  "Fonz"  stance. 
He  adopted  the  same  stance  for  his  Whole  Body  Drawing, 
making  certain  that  his  shoe  laces  were  tied  and  his  hair  in 
a  properly  "Fonz-like"  configuration.  When  he  was  coloring 
in  his  Whole  Body  Drawing,  he  only  had  time  to  put  in  one 
eye  because  he  spent  all  the  rest  of  the  time  coloring  in  his 
hair,  a  black  wave. 

Vincent  is  not  only  aware,  he  is  a  bit  touchy  about 
himself.  He  ?*efused  to  answer  the  following  items  on  Cooper- 
smith's  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  possible  because  they  were  too 
revealing  or  goSsibly  just  because  he  likes  to  be  in  control: 

#    9^    There    are    a    lot    of    things    about    myself  I'd 
change  if  I  cou Id . 

#17.   Mm  often  sorry  for  the  things  I  do. 

#31.  Things  are  all  mixed  up  in  Tiy  life. 

#36.   I  can  make  up  my  mind  and  stick  to  it. 

#44.   I'm  not  as  nice  looking  as  most  people. 

#53.  Most  people  are  better  likes  than  I  am. 
Vincent    did    the    entire    Self-Esteem    Instrument    himself,  read 
it,    made  the  x's  and  crossed  out   the  questions  he  would  not 
answer. 

Vincent's  national/linguistic  identity  is  a  little  com- 
plex because  it  depends  on  what  role  he  is  playing.  The 
street-tough   is   predominantly   English   speaking  and  grudging- 


ly  says  things  like,  "I  don't  talk  Spanish  too  much.."  It  was 
that  Vincent  that  answered  the  researchers'  official  pattero*^ 
of  language  usage  questions.  The  other  Vincent,  '  Vincent-the- 
intellectual,  says  things  like,  "I  speak  two  languages  of  two 
countries,"  wishes  he  spoke  five,  and  admires  the  Pope  who 
speaks  eight.  He  has  never  been  to  Peru  or  Guatemala,  or  as 
far  as  national  identity  is  concerned,  Vincent-the-tough  said 
"I   never  think  about  it,  so  forget  about  it." 

V/hen  the  various  Vincents  are  asked  what  Ihey  would 
like  to  be  when  they  grow  up,  Vincent-the-tough  says,  "A 
boxer."  Vincent-the-intel  lectual  wants  to  go  to  college  and  be 
a  doctor  or  a  scientist.  His  After  School  teachers  have 
suggested  business,  law,  medicine,  or  literature  as 
presenting  possible  career  areas  for  Vincent.  His  day  ischool 
teacher  did  not  respond  to  that  item  on  the  evaluation. 

One  of  the  After  School  teachers  did  an  exercise  on 
Hopes  and  Fears  with  a  group  of  the  older  students.  There 
mini-essays  had  a  startling  similarity  in  that  they  had  to  do 
with  fame  and  wealth  (often  being  a  sports  star)  and  with  a 
fear  of  death.  "Vincent  did  two  mini-essays: 

I    wishecf    I    was   a   basketbal  I    player   and   a   footbal  I 
-player.    I  afraid   of   being   dead    too  young  and  I 

want  to  be  rich. 

I    wished    I    was   a   football    player   and   a  basketball 

4- 

player    and    I    wished    I     was    married    too    and  had 
three  kids  and   I   wished  that  I   was  rich. 
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In  nis  taped  interview  he  e-'pressed  a  fear  about  crossing 
the  street  in  front  of  the  school  on  rainy  days,  because  he 
might  get  hit.  At  first  the  researcher  was  alarmed  about  all 
the  talk  about  early  death  but  evidentally  a  developmental 
aspect  of  the  middle  years  is  a  rather  macabre  concern  with 
safety,   becoming  dead,   and  death  itself. 

In  Vincent's  case  there  may  be  an  additional  under- 
lying concern.  When  he  did  his  Clay  Array  he  had  made  a 
figure  in  \  the  upper  right  hand  corner  which  he  labelled 
"Stevie-the-Angel."  Just  from  his  manner  the  researcher 
thought  it  might  represent  a  sibling  who  died,  but  she  did 
not  press  for  more  information.  When  it  came  time  to  talk  in 
detail  about  the  Clay  Array  during  the  taped  intervie  and 
the  researcher  reminded  Vincent  how  he  haJ  labelled  his 
figures,  he  accused  the  researcher  of  labelling  it  that  and 
refused  to  discuSs  it  any  further. 

Empathic     ability.     Although     Vincent     does    not  talk 
about   feelings   often,    they    are    there,    and    he  can  accurately 
describe  both   his  own   and  other:    (witness  his  expressed  love 
for   his   family   on    his    "Who   Am    I."   He    is   also   able  to  deal 
with    other    points    of    view,     even    that    of    his    day  school 
teacher.  He  talked  about  how  hard  it  is  to  get  kids  to  learn: 
'•Kids    don't    listen;    they    don't    behave;    they    act  up 
and   she  has   to   straighten   them,    and   it's   too  hard  to 
Straighten    them ,  ~  and^    i V   fak^s"  years    To   TT n I sh  The" 
job." 

« 
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How's  that  from  what  must  be  one  of  her  mosi  frustrating 
"straighten i ng"  jobs ! ? ! 

When  Vincent  was  asked ->^qw  he  wouio  help  a  new 
kid  in  school  who  vyas  just  learning  English,  he  gave  an 
outstanding  and  unique  reply: 

'M   would  try  to  learn  to  talk  hWs  language..." 
There    is    a    true    multilingual    communicator!    He    would  also 
help   him    learn    English. .  .play    with   him,    talk    to   him   a  lot, 
and     (Vincent-the-intel  lectual     can    even    be    charming)  "send 
him  to  you"  (the  researcher)  to  learn  English. 

Cognitive  flexibility  and  complexity.  Talking  with 
Vincent-the-intel  lectual  is  like  conversing  with  an  adult. 
Responses  flow  and  are  rich  and  realistic.  This  Vincent  can 
give  good  situational  rules  -of  behavior,  including  how  to 
^landle  disagreement  in  different  interpersonal  situations. 
With  his  parents  he  gets  mad  at  himself  for  not  listening  to 
them  because  he  usually  does  what  they  tell  him.  He  does 
not  disagree  with  his  teacher,  and  with  friends  he  just 
disagrees;  thev  are  not  his  parents.  This  Vincent  under- 
stands consequences  and  is  capable  of  doing  any  kind  of 
logical  progression.  1 1  was  probably  this  Vinceat  that  did 
Peck's  Long  Views  of  Life  Instrument  in  English.  (Yes, 
Vincent,  impatient,  hyper  Vincent,  did  that  9&-item  question- 
naire, except,  of  course,  it  was  the  other  Vincent...)  But 
even  street-wise  Vincent  is  no  cognitive  slouch.  He  is  very 
precise       about       status-heirarchies,       i.e.,  older/younger, 
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bigger/littler,  etc.  He  also  has  a  good  sense  of  spotial 
relationships  and  of  city-space,  i.e.,  Washington  as  a  larger 
entity,  not  just  Columbia  Road.  In  addition,  this  Vincent  has 
an  imaginative  sense  of  humor  which  he  used  to  open  his 
taped  i nterview : 

"How  old  are  you  Vincent   (who  is  eight)?" 

"Mm  eleven,   but   I'm  short"   (slight  smirk). 

"What  grade  are  you  in?" 

"Third.    I    should    be    in    fifth,    but    I    was    held  back 

because  I   talk  too  much  "  (full  smile). 

Cognitive  style.  One  would  think  that  Vincent  would 
score  quite  field-independent  or  as  bicognitive.  One  the 
Embedded  Figures  Test  he  got  a  very  low  score.  Watching 
him  take  the  test  gave  some  clues  as  to  what  his  difficulties 
might  be  on  standard  tests  like  achievement  tests.  He  is 
impatient,  and  he  works  much  too  quickly.  On  the  first  part 
of  the  test  he  found  the  figures  himself  even  if  he  made  an 
incorrect  initial  choice.  On  the  second  part  of  the  test  he 
ceased  doing  this  after  incorrect  choices,  became  passive, 
and  chose  not  to  continue  after  he  made  three  incorrect 
xhoices  in  a  row.  (Every  'child  had  this  option,  but  only  a 
few  chose  it.) 

It  might  be  also  that  Vfncent  is  after  all  more 
field-sensitive,  and  that  he  learns  best  in  a  learning 
situatidn  which  is  interpersonal  ly  mediated.  In  the  After 
School   Program  with   a  small   group  of  students   his   teacher  is 
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there    to    help    him    deai    with    his    impatience    and  encourage 
him    to   keep    trying.    In    a    larger   classroom    the   teacher  does 
not    have   time   for    this   sort  of   individual    attent  ior   every  time 
a  student  might  need  it. 
BEHAVIORS: 

Language.     Vincent     has     some     difficulties     with  his 
attitudes  towards  his  bil  ingual  ism : 

"I  talk  English  at  home,   but  I  can  speak  Spanish." 

"That's  called  being  bilingual." 

I  know  someone  who  speaks  eight  languages." 

"Who's  that?" 

"Pope  John-Paul ." 

"I  have  a  cousin  named  Jaime,  Jaimito,   i.o,  Jimmy." 

"What  are  you  called  at  home,  Vincent,  Vincente?" 

"No,  Ninito,  no,  Vincent." 
However,  he  did  both  Pack's  English  Views  of  Life  Instrumen]^ 
and  Diaz-Guerrero's  Spanish  Filosofia  de  la  Vida  «^lnstrument 
with  no  trouble,  and  one  of  his  After  School  teachers 
commented  particularly  on  how  he  "uses  his  bilinguality  with 
ease,  particularly  with  his  peers,"  and  that  "he  code 
switches  with  ease." 

He  also  speaks  two  forms  of  English.  It  is  not  so 
much  Black  and  White  English,  as  two  different  registers  of 
Engl  ish,  educated  and  uneducated,  constricted  vocabulary 
and  elaborated  vocabulary.  Vincent-the-tough  could  not  under- 
stand  the  words   "recently"  and  "subject."  Vincent-the-intellec- 


tual  used  such  words  as  "Education"  and  "cooperation"  ("That 
means  listen  to  the  teacher,"  he  added  for  the  researcher's 
benefit,) 

Flexible  interaction  sty  leu  Vincent  certainly  mani- 
fests a  variety  of  interaction  behaviors.  All,  however,  are 
not  terribly  functional,  and  it  often  appears  that  the  mode 
Is  Impredictable  rather  than  flexible.  Vincent  is  very 
impatient  and  distractable.  While  he  d||i  the  Self-Esteem 
instrument  all  by  himself,   it  took  him  three'days  to  do  it, 

Vincent's   taped   interview  was  done  on   two  days.  The 
first    day   Vincent-the-tough   was    interviewed.    The   second  day 
it    was    Vincent-the-intel  lectual  .    The    reason    it    was  Vincent- 
the-tough    on    the    first    day    was    that    Clara    (Case    No.  13) 
teased    him   on    the  way   to  the   interview,    then  Armando  (Case 
No.    9/    came    and    burst    through    the    doors    of   the  interview 
room   and  stuck  out   his   tongue  at   Vincent.   Of  course,  Vincent 
had     to    defend     his    honor    and     tore    down    the    hall  after 
Armando,       researcher       trailing      behind.      Eventually  the 
researcher     caught     up.     While     the     researcher     held  back 
Vincent,     the    director    of    the    program    held    on    to  Armando 
while    they    {>urled    insults    at    each  other.  The  researcher  was 
later    informed    by    the    director    that    this   was   an   old  street 
tactic    for    maintaining    face    without    doing    physical  harm, 
i.e.,     the    protaganists    have    their    friends    hold    on    to  them, 
and    they   can    thus,  begin   each    insult   with,    "If  they  weren't 
holding   on    to   me,    I    would   break    your   face..."  etc.    In  any 


case,  these  events  assured  the  absence  of  Vincent-the- 
intellectual  for  the  rest  of  the  interview.  Vincent-the-tough 
eventually  took  over  the  interview  (i.e.,  asked  himself  all 
the  questions  with  the  help  of  "cues"  from  the  researcher,  a 
technique  he  had  employed  to  get  through  his  "Who  Am  I" 
too.  Amazingly  enough,  one  thing  that  seemed  to  calm  him 
down  was  hearing  how  "bossy"  he  was  sounding  (he  was  also 
operating  the  tape  recorder). 

When  Vincent  arrived  to  continue  his  interview  the 
second  day,  who  should  offer  to  carry  the  tape  recorder  and 
other  equipment  down  to  the  interview  room?  Why,  Vincent- 
the-intel  lectual ,  of  course. 

As  mentioned  above  (see  Street)  Vincent^the-tough  is 
usually  the  role  he  plays  in  the  presence  of  older  boys. 
However,  among  peers,  Vincent-the-intoi  lectual  becomes  some- 
thing of  an  old  world  diplomat .  One  day,  Senor  Nicolas  C. 
(No.  3),  Nicolas  B.  (No.  4),  Jacqueline  (No.  16),  and  Vincent 
(all  age-mutes)  were  playing  soccer.  And  there  was  Vincent 
acting  as  the  arbiter  of  all  disputes,  the  architect  of 
compromise,  building  a  nice,  participatory  game  in  which 
everyone  played  fair,   and  no  one  had  the  advantage. 

Coping  abi  IJty .  When  Vincent  becomes  f u  1 1  y  in 
control  of  all  the  behaviors  he  knows  how  to  perform,  he  is 
going  to  be  a  rather  effective  human  being.  He  is  already 
discovering  some  ways  to  do  this  for  himself,,  e.g.  his 
inclination    to    try   and    gain    control    of    the   process   he   is  in 


(as  when  he  became  the  "interviewer"  as  well  as  the 
"interviewee"  while  doing  his  "Who  Am  I"  and  the  taped 
interview) . 

•^^  's  also  learning  how  "to  count  to  ten."  Wnen  we 
returned  to  the  interview  room  after  the  incident  with 
Armando,  Vincent  just  got  there,  breathed  heavily,  and 
almost  literally  "steamed"  for  a  few  minutes.  The  researcher 
asked  him  if  he  did  that  often  when  he  was  angry.  .He 
announced  in  the  affirmative.  He  was  interested  •  in  ,  having 
himself  "steam"  on  tape. 

His    unilateral    decisions    about   what   he  wTll    and  will 
not   do,    answer  or   reveal    is  possibly   an   antecedent  of  a  true 
negotiating    posture  •    At    present    though    he    is    cor^tent  wtth 
emphatically    stating    his    position,    i.e.,    not    answering  some 
of     the    Self-Esteem     Inventory    questions;,    announcing    in  the 
l>ast   third  of  the  first   da^-'s  tapecf^  interview,    "I'm   not  going 
to   asnwer   all    these   questions!    It's    too^much!    I'll   be  *sick!" 
Or,,  and   this   was  much  closer   to  a  negotiating  posture,  when 
he   was    asked    if   he   knew    anything    about    the  history  of  his  ^ 
family,    he    replied   4frmly,    "I    know   stories   from    my  mother, 
but     I     can't     tell     you    about     it,     so    don't     ask    me  that 
question."     In    any    case,     Vincent    certainly    has    no  problem 
stating  his  opinicfn.  -  '  . 

One   of    Vincent's   best  coping  skills   at   present   is  his 
information  gathering  technique.  He  is  absolutely  nev^r  embar-\ 
rassed  to  ask  about  what   he  does   not  know,   e.g.,  'what  does 
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that  word  mean?  how  dc»es  that  work^Z^etc.  i 

Coping  style,  Vincent's  style  is  .  active,  sometimes 
pver-active.     Instead    of    a    quiet  don't    know,"  .Vincent 

commands,  "Don't  ask  me  that  question!"  He  is  always  in  the 
process  of  making  the  focus  of  control  be  himc 

The  two  roles  Vincent  has  adopted  for  hinself , 
Vincent^.,he-street-kid  and  Vincent-the-intel  lectual ,  are 
presently  culturally  adaptive  on  a  daily  basis*  to  his  ^treet 
and  school  I  ife  respect i.vel y .  Now  if  he  could  just  keep  the 
roles  from  turning  up  at  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  become  truly  flexible  as  regards  role  assumption.... 

:z  Which  of  these^  roles  will  influence  Vincent's  life 
most,  the  uncontrolled,  fiery,  street  kid  or  this  other  person 
whp  explicitly  and  elaborately  expresses  cause  and,  effect 
relationships  and  who  can  synthesize  behavioral  codes  compre- 
hensively? Or  will  they  continue  in  tandem?  Or  is  there  some 
other  more  comprehensive  role  waiting  in  th.e  wings?  Will  the 
boxer,,  the  doctoi  ,   the  scientist,  or  ?^?  ultimately  prevail? 


,^  CASE  STUDY  NO.  16:  JACQUELINE 

As  one   of   the  independent  raters  said   after  listening 
to  Jacqueline's   tape,    "She   is  eight   going  on  thirty!"  That's 
Jacqueline,    and   exuberant,    wide-open,    eager,    bright,  source 
of  a  constant  stream  of  chatter.   She   is  always  up.  She  has 
■survived    and    even    managed    to    flourish    in     a  potentially 
traumatic     year:     1)     the    divorce    of    her    parents,     2)  her 
father's   re-marriage,    3)    the   birth  of  her  father's   last  child 
with   her   mother   (she   also   has   a  three-year-old  brother),  4) 
a   new   school,    and   5)    an    initial    negative  evaluation   by  her 
teacher   over    issues   related   to  rebelliousness   on  Jacqueline's 
part.     The     latter     she     turned     into     a     positive  evaluation 
(Pygmalion    in   reverse);    the  other  issues  she   is   still  dealing 
with.   The  distinctive  thing  about  Jacqueline  is   her  forthright 
honesty  about  all   aspects  of  her   life   (her  mother  is  the  same 
way);    she    is    very    reality    based.     In    addition,    she  has 
marvelous  dimples. 
SITUATION: 

HoQlE*  As     one     might     gather     from     the  above 

Jacqueline's  home  life  is  in  a  bit  of  a  disarray.  However, 
one  cannot  understand  her  ability  to  cope  with  this  without 
understanding  something  of  her  mother's  history.  Jacqueline's 
mother  is  the  eldest  of  nine  children  and  a  twin.  She  was 
born  and  raised  in  New  Mexico,  a  Jhicana.  There  we' e  thfee 
girls    and    six    boys.    Her    youngest    brother    is   now  fourteen. 


Her  mother  and  sisters  are  in  Washington  (one  of  whom  lives 
in  the  same  apartment  building  as  Jacqueline).  All  her 
brothers  are  in  Arizona.  A  grandmother  (Jacqueline's  great- 
grandmother)  and  cousins  ^re  in  Mew  Mexico.  Jacqueline's 
mother's  father  did  not  believe  in  education  and  would  not 
allow  Jacqueline's  mother  to  go  to  high  school  because  the 
school  was  downtown,  and  he  would  not  al  low  his  daughter 
to  go  al  I  that  way  unaccompanied.  When  she  was  struggi  ing 
to  f  in  ish  school  she  even  thought  of  Join  ing  the  army,  and 
her  counselors  at  school  were  a  source  of  Suppori;  Rhariy  a 
high  school  was  built  near  her  home,  and  she  was  able  to 
finish  school  at  nineteen,  but  she  always  felt  out  of  place 
because  she  was  older. 

Jacqueline's  mother  describes  her  father  as  "an  odd 
man,  but  loving."  It  is  impre*- .ive  that  she  can  talk  about 
someone  who  has  been  such  a  big  obstacle  in  her  life  in 
such  a  balanced  manner. 

When  Jacqueline's  mother  graduated,  she  took  the 
Civil  Service  Exam,  passed  by  one  point,  and  got  a  Job  in 
Washington.  She  wanted  to  leave  New  Mexico.  She  was  the 
first  one  in  her  family  to  leave,  and  ^a^has  gradually 
brought   all    the   members  of   her    immedj^^  here,  some 

to  stay  and  some  for  visits.  ^ 

Her  job  has  led  her  into  computer-related  work.  She 
haS  been  in  Washinkgton  fourteen  years.  .  She  married  one 
year  after  her  arrival   to  a  man,   a  Bolivian,   she  had  known 
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three  months.  He  is  the  father  of  her  three  children, 
Jacqueline,  age  eight,  a  boy,  three,  and  another  girl,  under 
a  year.  They  w.*re  divorced  this  past  year. 

She  has  been  active  in  several  work-related  self- 
improvement  groups,  and  she  and  the  children  are  a^.ive  in 
a  non-denominatiortal  group  which  has  meetings  three  times  a 
week.  Both  she  and  Jacqueline  enjoy  this  activity  very  much. 

Although  Jacqueline's  mother  was  shy  as  a  child,  she 
is  a  very  open,   honest,   expressive  person  today.  Jacqueline's 
sense  of   realism   definitely    stems   from   her  mother's  attitudes 
about    life.    Jacqueline   and   her   mother   do   not  have  a  smooth 
relationship.    Her   mother   says   they   are   too   much   alike,  "too 
bossy, and  Jacqueline's  mother  admits  she  is  often  impatient 
and   does   not   respond   enough    to   Jacqueline's   good  behavior, 
but  she   is   willing   to  keep  on  learning  better  ways  to  manage 
her    life   and   her   children.    She   was   one   of    the  mothers  that 
said    she    would    value    the    opportunity    to    talk    with  other 
mothers    with    children    in    the    program,    even    once   a  month, 
and   build   a   more  cohesive  relationship   with   the  After  School 
Program. 

Jacqueline's  main-problem  at  home  from  her  mother's 
point  of  view,  is  doing  what  has  to  be  done  when  she  does 
not  want  to  do  it.  She  constantly  tests  adults  and  is  not 
very  obedient.  Her  mother's  main  forms  of  discipline  are 
spanking^  taking  T.V.  away,  not  letting  her^ride  her  bike. 
But  some  of   the  reasons   that   they   get  on  each  other's  nerves 
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IS  that  there  are  four  people,  one  adult  and  three  small 
children  in  a  two-room  apartment.  There  is  no  privacy. 

Jacqueline's  view  of  her  difficulties  at  home  are 
remarkably  consistent  with  her  mother's.  On  her  taped  inter- 
view she  announced  in  a  conspiratorial  whisper  that  she  does 
not  behave  well  at  home,  and  at  various  times  during  ihe 
research  period  she  has  said  that  her  little  brother  bothers 
her  or  that  the  baby  cries  all  the  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  is  very  proud  that  she  can  carry  the  baby,  and  she 
says  she  loves  babies  (all  the  children  in  the  program  do). 
When  babysitting  arrangements  do  not  work  out,  Jacqueline  is 
sometimes  primary  caretaker  for  the  two  little  ones. 

Jacqueline's  mother  wants  to  enable  Jacqueline  to 
master,  what  she  enjoys,  to  discover  what  her  talents  are, 
something  that  Jacqueline's  mother  never  had  a  chance  to  do 
herself.  She  wants  her  to  go  as  far  in  school  as  she  wants 
to  go,  although  she  will  not  force  or  hinder  her,  but, 
learning  from  her  own  experience,  she  definitely  wants 
Jacqueline  to  have  a  career  or  profession  before  she  marries. 
Jacquel ine' s  niother  is  one  of  the  few  mothers  in  the  program 
that  does  not  work  as  a  maid. 

Street.  Jacqueline  is  not  a  I  lowed  to  play  on  the 
street  much.  She  does  play  wi th  one  friend  in  her  apartment 
building.  In  the  After  School  Program,  she  is  a  leader  and 
organizer.  She  Is  very  good  at  making  friends  and  making 
other  children  feel  comfortable,    although  sometimes  she  has  a 
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tendency  to  over-mother,  and  if  someone  slights  her,  she 
generally  lets  them  know  about  it  and  gets  back  at  them 
some  way.  Among  the  girls  in  the'  program  she  was  one  of 
the  few  that  moved  freely  between  boy  and  girl  groups.  Many 
of  the  other  girls  had  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so;  others 
refused.  Once  she  was  left  behind  in  the  park  and^  was 
really  scared  when  the  researcher  happened  by  and  saw  her^ 
safely  back  to  the  school  building.  She  definitely  knows  the 
realities  of  city  streets. 

School.  Jacqueline  transferred  from  Ross  to  Adams 
School  this  year  because  she  thinks  Adams  is  mor*e  supportive 
of  Hispanic  children,  so  this  was  Jacqueline's  first  year  at 
Adams.  As  mentioned  earlier  she  began  the  year  by  making  c  . 
qui^  negative  impression  on  her  teacher  which  she  reversed 
by  year's  end,  and  this  with  a  teacher  who  disciplines 
children  by  having  them  stand  with  arms  outstretched  "like  a 
tree."  (Said  Jacqueline  quite  outraged,  "You  should  be  in  a 
corner!") 

In  the  After  School  Program  Jacqueline's  main 
problems  center  around  1)  paying  attention,  2)  not  having  to 
be  the  center  of  the  ins.lructor' s  attention,  and  3)  controlling 
her  sociability.  She  makes  very  impressive  progress  when  she 
focuses  on  learning  and  is  rather  good  in  math.  Her  After 
School  Teacher  believes  she  has  the  ability  to  make  top 
grades  in  all  subject  areas,  but  that  lack  of  individual 
attention    hampers    this    kind   of    achievement    in    her  regular 
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school    program*    She   is,    however,    making  predominantly  VG's 

(very  goods)  even  there. 

DISPOSITIONS: 

Self-system.  Jacqueline  will  introduce  herself  as  she 
did  to  the  researcher  at  the  beginning  of  the  project: 

'  *ho  Am    I?    I'm   Jacqueline.    I'm   pretty.    I'm  a  girl. 

My   teacher's  i>ame  is   .     My  mother's  name  is 

 .   My   father's  name  is   .    I  'm  very  good 

in   class   except    I    talk   too  much   in  class.    I    talk  too 
much  at   home  all   the  time.  My  brother  bothers  me  all 
the  time.   My  baby  sister  cries  all  the  time.   I   am  the 
oldest.   I  always  carry  her...." 
The    above    was   written   hy    herself   mostly    in    long-hand  with 
on  I  y   an   occasional   assist  from  the  researcher  in   February  of 
secorvd  grade.  The  next  day,  she  came  back  and  dictated: 

"My   father    is   31   years  old   I  ike  my  mother.    ( I  guess 
that    is    why    she    married    him;    they    are    the  same 
age. ) ...  I    am    going    to    De   eight    years  old.    I    am  a 
tomboy.  My  mother  is  divorced  from  my  father." 
The   last  sentence  she  wrote  herself  when  sne  saw  hfer  mother 
coming  to  pick   her  up,    making  certain   that   her  mother  would 
see  it,  and  then  making  a  big  fuss  about  hiding  it. 

Jacquel  ine  comes  through  loud  and  clear  in  these 
passages,  h^r  confidence,  her  awareness,  her  honest  assess- 
ment of  her  behaviors,  the  fact  that  she  feels  pressured  by 
her  siblings   (a  fact  reiterated  by  an  editorial  comment  to  an 
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item  in  Coopersmith 's  Seif-ffsteem  Inventory  that  no  one  pays 
attention  to  her ,  at  home  "because  of  her  baby  sister");  that 
sj^r  is  deeply  upset  aboui  her  parents'  divorce  and  is 
having  a  hard  time  handling  it  and  does  not  feel  comfortable 
discussing  it  with*  her  mother.  At  the  same  time  she  is 
letting  her  mother  know  that,  a  first  step  .in  dealing  with 
the  whole  problem.  The  only  thing  she  left  out  is  that  as 
well  as  being  a  tomboy,  she  is  also  a  flirt. 

Jacqueline  is  not  highly  aware  of  her  identity  as 
either  a  Chicanoor  as  a  Bolivian  or  as  a  generalized 
Hispanic.  She  has  never  been  to  either  New  Mexico  or 
Bolivia,  though  relatives  have  visited  her  here  and  she 
knows  that  Bolivia  only  has  two  T.V.  channels! 

Empathic     ability.     In     Jacqueline's     taped  interview 
while  ,  she  did  not  precisely   state  other  people's  feelings,  and 
perspectives,    she    amply    demonstrated   her   ability    to  rapidly 
interpret    social    space    and   to  move   in   accordance   with  that 
interpretation,     and     she     is     very     expressive     of     her  own 
feelings.    She    was    able   to   say    that   her   step-mother   "is  not 
part  of   my    life,    and    I    do   not    like  her ;"'  she  .  knows  how  to 
convey   her   hurt  over  her  parents'   divorce  to  her  mother;  at 
the    Some    time    she    is    able    to    articulate    why    her  parents 
divorced   ("They  fought  too  much;    they  didn't  agree.")   She  is 
also  able   accurately    lo   describe    in    vivid   detail    the  common 
circumstances    of    sea^nd-grade    social    life,     i.e.,    who  likes 
whom    and    why,    etc.,    as    well    as    the    common    scenarios  of 
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disagreement: 

"What  happens  when  you  misbehave  in  the  neighbor- 
hood?" 

,"We  fi^ht,  somebody  gets  hurt,  then  we  say,  'Sorry, 
sorry 

Jacqueline's   stance  towards  the  perspectives  of  others 

is  very  functional   in   her  life  at  the  moment.    It   is  as  if,  she 

is    acknowledging    them,     so    that    she    stays    in    touch  with 

I 

real  ity,  but  she  does  not  allow  thorn  to  overwhelm  her  own 
perspective,  her  own  hurt.  She  is  maintaining  her  own  focus 
of  being,  of  feeling,  and  by  so  doing  will  ever^ually  be 
able  to  work  out  her  problem.  She  is  .avoimng  what  the 
researchers  have  come  to  call  (compliments  of  Dr.  Leslie  Grey 
who  coined  the  term)  the  "empathic  fallacy." 

Cogni.tive    flexibil  ity    and    complexity.  Jacqueline's 
responses    are    characterized    by    fluency    and    flow,    by  long, 
vivid    sentences    which    are   cognizant   of   subtle   nuanc^  For 
instances,    when  asked  about   her  house,    she  replied,   "I  don't 
have  a  house;    I   have  a  building."  When  asked  what  was  the 
most   difficult    thing  -about   her   first   day  of  school   at  Adams, 
she  responded,    "There   was   no  most  difficult   thing."  And  she 
was   one  of   the   few  children    who  could   give  any  information 
at     all     on     how     one     became     their    chosen    profession.  In 
Jacqueline's    case,    it    was    taking    tests    to    become    a  nurse, 
and    she   expressed    her    understanding    in    an    if/then  clause. 
She    repeatedly    demonstrated    a    solid    understanding    of  time 
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sequencing  and  cause  and  effect.  Her  most  developed  ability 
though  is  her  ability  td^  vividly  describe  social  interactions 
and  si;ua-tions.  Her  After  School  teacher  commented  on  how 
rapidly  she  adapts  to  new  academic  concepts  as  woll . 

Cognitive*^  style.  Jacqueline  is  certainly  field- 
sensitive  in  manner  in  that  she  is  very  socially  aware  and 
prefers  socially  mediated  tasks.  However,  she  also  obtained 
the  highest  score  on  the  Embedded  Figures  Test  of  any  child 
in  the  research  population.  She  did  the  test  as  if  she  were 
in  h  competition;  it  was  obvious  she  wanted  to  get  a  perfect 
score.  She  really  concentrated  and  stuck  to  the  task,  and  for 
someone  who  .is  so  habitually  quick  and  glib,  she  took  time 
to  figure  out  the  difficult  items,  took  time  to  recheck  her 
initial  perceptions. 
BEHAVIORS; 

Language.  Jacqueline's  Spanish  is  mostly  passive, 
and  she  was  unable  to  do  Diaz-Guerrero's  long  Filosotia  de 
V'^a  instrument  in  Spanish,  although  she  was  able  to  do 
Peck's  Long  Views  of  Life  Instrument  in  English  with  no 
problem,  (due  to  the  fact  she  loved  the  individual  attention 
this  afforded  her  by  the  researcher,  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  very  bright  eight-year-old).  Both  languages 
are  spoken  at  home,  but  mostly  English.  Her  mother  speaks 
Spanish,  reads  a  little,  but  does  not  write  it  and  was  more 
comfortable  with  the  parental  interview  being  conducted  in 
English. 
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/  Flexible    interaction    style,       Jacquel  ine   can    be  very 

helpful  with  other  children,  particularly  in  facilitating  inter- 
actions  in  a  group;  she  can  also  be  disruptive  when  angry 
at  another  child.  With  adults,  she  quickly  finds  out  what  is 
expected,  but  then  chooses  whether  behavior  will  conform  to 
those  expectations  or  not •  She  is  always  knowledgeable  about 
appropriate  behavior  if  not  particularly  sincere  behavior 
(see  her  description  of  neighborhood  disagreements  above)  • 
In  every  case  she  was  ab le  to  accurately  describe  rules  ojF 
behavior  for  different  si  tuat ions  (home,  street,  school ) .  With 
no  prompt  i ng .  Two  of  her  edi  tor iai  comments  on  Coopersm i  th  '  s 
Self-Esteem  Inventory  illustrate  her  sensitivity  to  situational 
variables  and  her  c  Jsion-making  about  how  she  will 
respond  to  them: 

Item:   If  I  have  something  to  say,    I  usually  say  it. 

Jacqueline:   "No,   especially  not  in  class.    In  my  home, 

it's  O.K." 

Item:   t  can't  be  depended  upon. 

"Jacqueline:  "With  my  teacher,  but  not  my  mother. 
With  my  friend  if  she  is  nice  to  me,  but  not  if  she's 
bad. 

She  is  particularly  effective  in  new  situations  where  she  has 
to  ini  tiate  interactions  to  make  friends,  thi3  with  either 
peers  or  ad  u  I  ts .  She  is  a  I  so  very  good  a  t  con  s  t  r  uc  ting 
social  situations,  as  once  when  she  sent  her  friend  Jason  out 
of  the  room  when  she  wanted   to  tell   the  researcher  something 


privately,  or  as  when  she  invites  another  child  into,  the 
After  School  Program,  she  is  a  good  recruiter. 

Coping  ability.  Jacqueline  has  lots  of  chutzpah.  She 
is  competitive  ("anything  you  can  do,  I  can  do  better").  She 
has  learned  earfy  not  to  put  all  her  eggs  in  one  basket, 
e.g.,  on  being  a  nurse,  "If  I  don't  pass^(the  tests),  then 
I'll  be  something  else."  She.  lives  in  the  real  world,  and  is 
matter-of-fact  about  the  circumstances  of  her  life  even  while 
these  circu'iistances  are  causing  her  pain.  And  probably  most 
characteristic  of  a  resilient  person,  she  seeks  aid  where  she 
can  .find    it.    This  she  does  with   the  express  approval  of  her 

4 

mother  who  has  specifically  said,  "If  things  ever  get  out  of 
hand,  go  to  your  teacher  or  to  me."  In  those  cases  where 
she  is  uncomfortable  going  to  her  mother,  she  freely  goes  to 
After  School  staff. 

Coping  style.  The  hallmark  of  Jacqueline's  style  is 
her  flexibility  and  fluidity.  She  takes  care  of  things  mostly 
herself,  but  she  ca'n  also  seek  aid.  She  is  direct,  but  she 
also  employs  her  charm  to  solve  her  problem's.  There  is 
something  about  her  that  always  keeps  moving.  All  set  backs 
are  temporary.  She  makes  mistakes,  but  her  constant  explora- 
tions will  eventually  uncover  better  resolutions.  Like  her 
mother,  she  is  a  learner. 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.   17:     ROGER  AND  NO.   18:  AURELIO 

Roger    and    Aurelio    are    two   Peruvian    brothers.  Roger 
is    seven    and   Aurelio    is    nine.    They    are   well-dressed,  good- 
looking,    polite,    and    almost    look-alikes.    When    you   ipirst  meet 
them,     it    is    ^ery    difficult    to    tell     them    apart.    The  older 
brother    was    born    in    Peru,     the    younger    one    in    the  U.S., 
although    he    went    back    to   Peru   as   a   baby.    He   returned  to 
the    U.S.    when    he    was    a    year   old.    Both    boys    returned  to 
Peru    the    summer    before    the    research    project    took    place  to 
visit   their  grandparents,    and   they  spoke  very  warmly  of  that 
experience.   The   younger  brother  is  always  being  mistaken  for 
/the    older     one.     This     Is     another    case    of    uneven  siblinq 
abilities.     In    this    case,     the    younger*  sibling    outshines  the 
older    one.    Even    on    their    taped    interview,     the  differences 
were  very   apparent.    Independent  raters  consistently  described 
Roger,     the    younger    brother,     as    mature,     realistic,  easily 
adaptable    to    different    cultural    settings    (the   only    time  this 
description   was  specifically   elicited),  •  highly   intelligent,  very 
creative,     and    anal  ytical .    Aurel  io,    on    the   other    hand,  was 
described    as    immature,    distracted,    disorganized,  disconnected 
and    unfocused.     It    is    almost    as    if    by    having    a  younger 
brother  who   looked  so  nriuch   like  him   and  who  did  everything 
so    well    that    the    older   one   had    misplaced    his    "self."    It  is 
uncanny   but    Roger's  fthe  younger  brother)     first   memory   is  of 
silting    in    the  car  by   himself  with  Aurelio  crying  because  he 
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was    sittmg    in    what    used    to    be    Aurelio's    seat.    With  the 
arrival    of    the    new    baby  .sister,    Aurelio   is   possibly  feeling 
threatened  again. 
SITUATIONS: 

Home.  The  boys*  home  appears  to  be  a  warm  and 
complete  one.  Their  mother  has  been  a  pre-schbol  teacher  at^ 
a  nearby  center  and  is  a  caring,  lovi  ng  person .  The  boys* 
father  is  a  housepainter,  and  Roger  is  proud  of". his  feather's 
ability  to  also  do  things  like  build  a  bathrqom  -in  the* 
basement.  Being  helpful  at  home  is  stressed.  There  Js  a 
lot  of  structure  in  both  their  home  and  school  life  (they  go 
to  parochial  *  school  )  which  the  boy  themselves  do  not  have 
to  create  or  negotiates  Their  mother  feels  that  both  boys 
are  generally  well-behaved  with  adults,  but  both  have  some 
difficulties  in  controlling  themselves  when  they  are  around 
very  active  children. 

of 

The  pictures  the  boys  drew^  a  happy  home  si tuat ion 
are  perhaps  indicative  of  their  psychological  space.  Roger's 
picture  shows  the  whole  fami  ly  si  t ting  on  the  couch  watching 
the  new  baby  in  her  crib  with  a  mobile  over  her  head. 
Roger's  father  is  drawn  completfe  with  his  beard.  Pictures 
are  on  the  walls  and  there  is  a  chandelier.  Everything  is 
very  integrated.  Aurelio's  picture  is  an  unfinished  picture 
of  his  room,  very  we  1 1  done,  wi  th  all  his  things,  but  no 
people.  The  pictures  conveys  a  sense  of  a  safe,  warm  nest 
that    belongs    to    him.     In    their    Clay    arrays,    again,  Roger 


Includes  his  entire  family'  with  himself  and  his  baby  sister 
done  as  complete  figures,  hot  just  faces.  However,  the  faces 
of  the  rest  of  the  fqmtty  are  very  complete,  mustaches,  hair, 
etc.  Aurelio  made  jusi  faces,  and  rather  simple  ones,  and  he 
left  himself  out  altogether.  . 

Street.  Both  boys,  like  all  the  other  boys  in  their 
age  group,  '  are  involved  in.  gaining  status  with  '^the  boys." 
They  have  •  passed  the  age  vyhere  they  are  babies  that  older 
Hispanic  boys  protect.  They  now  have  to  prove  ihemselves. 
Roger  feels  'omfortable  in  his  neighborhood  because  he  "has 
a  dead  end"  where  there  are  seven  other  kids  (counting 
oabies).  These  chiildren  speak  Spanish  and  English.  While 
Roger  feels  safe  playing  in  this  area,  and  he  is  fairly 
confident  of  handl-ng  any  problem  that  would  arise'J  ^  he- 
would  go  to  his  mother  for  help  if  he  had  to.  Aurelio,  when 
asked  ho>v  he  felt  about  playing  in  his  neighborhood,  just 
said  that  he  was  worried  about  falling  down. 

In  the  After  School  Program,  teachers  comment  on  how 
well  Roger  gets  along  wit"-,  his  peers  and  on  his  leadership 
-:.;ility.  Aurelio,  on  the  other  hand,  rs  described  as  being 
socially  unskilled.  He  is  dominating  anc*  dogmatic  (although 
not  a  hully),  is  often  rebuffed  by  the  other  children,  bjt  he 
keeps  on  trying  to  interact  with  them  without  changing  his 
behavior.  He  often  ends  up  whining  and  crying.  According  to 
his  mother^  Aurelio  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  along  playing 
with  his  little  cars. 


*  School .  As  mentioned  above,  both  boys  go  to 
parochial  school,  and  we  have  no  data  from  that  school. 
Their  mother  reports  that  the  boys  get  average  grades. 
Perhaps  she  was  being  modest.  In  the  After  School  Program, 
Roger  is  seen  as  extremely  bright  and  as  extremely  skillful 
and  competent.  Aurelio,  while  he  is  seen  as  being  adept  at 
reading,  has  a  short  attention  span,  poor  concentration, 
does  not  stay  on  task,  and  gives  up  without  trying.  The 
After  School  teacher  made  a  very  insightful  comment  about 
the  dynamics  between  the  boys,  hoWever,  if  they  are  in  the 
same  learning  environment,    in  that 

"Roger    heeds    to    gain    a    sense   of    independence  from 
his   older   brother   who    is  providing  a   kind  of  pacing 
for  Roger  and  hindering  ^his  academic  growth." 
Could*  it   be.  that   Roger   senses    how   he   threatens    his  brother 
and   so    in    the   interest   of  good  relationship^  modifies  his  own 
behavior  so  he  is  not  such  a  big  threat? 

ROGER 

DISPOSITIONS; 

Self-system.  Roger  is  very  mature.  He  is  socially  at 
ease  and  intel  lectual  ly  at  ease.  He  is  real  istic  about  hl-^ 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  his  good  behaviors  and  bad.  Wh.en 
asked  to  describe  himself  he  said  he  was  a  smart  boy,  good 
at  math,  had  black  hair,  blue  pants,  white  shirt,  blue 
tennis    shoes   with   yellow   stripes,    and    that   he  usually  wears 
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a  tie.   When  asked  to  assess  his  behavior  at  home,  at  school, 

and    in    the    neighborhood,     he    came    up    with    the  following 

assessments; 

he  behaves  well 

at  home:  •  Not  so  well 

at  school:     Most  of  the  time 

in  the  neighborhood:     Some  of  the  time. 

This    agrees    perfectly    with    his    mother's    assessment    of  hi$ 

behavior. 

His  response  to  the  question  of  dual  identity,  whether 
he  felt  Peruvian,  American,  or  both,  was  very  interesting. 
While  he  answered,  "Both,"  he  added,  "When  I  am  in  Peru,  I 
feel  Peruvian;  when  J*^-«m  in  the  United  States,  I  feel 
American-."  ^  This 'was  the  only  case  of"  "situational  ethnic 
Identity  in  the  study,  and  it  was  spontaneously  generated 
not  elicitied. 

As  for  the  future,  while  Roger  would  first  like  to  be 
a  "house  builder,"  he  would  also  like  to  go  to  college, 
become  a  scientist,  and  study  space.  This  is  a  very  coherent 
child. 

When  asked  to  describe  his  brother,  something 
interesting  happened.  He  began  by  saying  that  Aurelio  had 
black  hair,  wore  the  same  uniform  as  he  did,  went  to  the 
same  school,  etc.  When  asked  how  they  were  different,  he 
replied  that  they  were  no^  twins,  that  thev  had  different 
voices  and  different  shoes  

/ 
/ 
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Empathic  ability.  A I  though  Roger  d  i  d  not  d  i  rect  I  y 
demonstrate  his  empathic  ability  in  words  (he  at  no  point 
spoke  of  feelings),  his  abil i ty  to  assess  his  own  behavior  is 
very  high,  his  descriptions  of  other  people  physically  and 
behaviorally  are  very  complete,  he  continually  makes  a 
connection  between  good  behavior  and  helping  others,  and  he 
'Nt^as  a  clear  perception  of  the  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  his  own  behavior  and  the  reactions  of  other,  so  all 
the  antecedents  of  true  empathy  are  there.  One  must  also 
note  his  genuine  warmth  towards  his  baby  sister.  She  is 
currently  his  favorite  person.  The  day  she  came  home  he 
proudly  came  to  the  After  School  Program  with  a  picture  of 
her  to  show  to  everyone.  He  also  made  the  interesting 
statement  that  the  trouble  with  parents  is  that  it  is  hard 
being  a  parent! 

Cognitive  flexibility  and  complex'  ,  .  When  speaking 
of  Roger's  cognition  one  ke^pb  returning  to  the  words  thought- 
ful, coherent,  complete,  clear,  realistic,  accurate.  He  has 
very  good  perceptual  ability  which  he  very  comprehensively 
expresses  with  all  necessary  supporting  detail,  e.g.,  his 
father's  peach  car,  his  2nd  his  brother's  different  voices, 
the  trash  truck*  that  comes  and  "smooshes"  up  the  trash.  His 
drawings  reflect  this  perceptual  accuracy  also,  and  they  tel  I 
stories  as  wel  i,  which  in  turn  is  reflective  of  his  abil  ity  to 
relate  verbahy  his  social  memories,  his  personal  experiences, 
his    first    memory,    visiting    in    Peru,    and    the   day    his  little 
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sister  got  her  ears  pierced. 

Roger  knows  how  to  answer  questions,  and  one  of  the 
independent  raters  suggested  a  connection  between  parochial 
school  training  and  this  ability  in  someone  with  an  academic 
frame  of  mind.  Roger's  interview  was  one  of  the  most 
complete  ones  taped,  and  he  was  comfortable  with  every  one 
of  the  series  of  logical  progressions  (descriptions  of  appropri- 
ate behaviors,  Ravenette's  "The  trouble'  with..."  series, 
Kelly's  personal  constricts,  Weinstein  and  Spinak  and  Shure's 
ideal  us,   real  behavior,  etc.). 

His  ability  to  work  independently  competently  was 
phenomenal.  He  did  his  "Who  Am  I"  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
prompt  (i.e.,  "who  are  you?"),  printed  it  all  out  himself 
with  no  help  from  anyone,  .and  the  result  was  very" 
organized,  correctly  spelled,  and  very  neat.  He  also  labelled 
his  Clay  Array  himself. 

He  also  had  no  trouble  with  either  Peck's  Long  Views 
of   Life  form    in   English   or   Diaz-Guerrero's  Long  Filosofia  de 

la  Vida  in  Spanish.  ^ 
■  ^ 

In    addition,    he    was    one    of    the    few   children  who 
could   really  project  themselves   into' another  situation.    In  the 
case    of    his    self-description,     he    had    to    do    this  without^ 
benefit  of   a   Polaroid   (due   to  logistical  difficulties),   and  he 
was    able    to    do  the   talk  of   imagining   himself   looking   at   a  . 
picture  of  himself  and  describe  it,  all  with  no  hesitation. 

Cognitive   style.       Roger  appears   to  be  both  socially 
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and  analytically  intelligent  so  he  ought  to  test  both  field- 
sensitive  and  field-independent. 

On  the  Embedded  F  i  gures  Test  he  worked  i  n  a 
craftsman-like  manner.  He  had  a  little  bit  of  difficulty 
determining  the  correctly  sized  embedded  figure  (no  trouble 
with  the  shape),  and  he  appreciated  not  being  .under  a  time 
constrain t|   i.e.,   it  is  not  a  speed  test. 

The    fact    that    he    works    so    willingly  independently 
with    no    cajoling    should    also    be    an    indication    of  field- 
independence. 
BEHAVIORS: 

Language*  Roger  is  completely  bilingual  with  a 
sophisticated  skill  in  English  including  en  immedi'  >  compre- 
hension of  a  word  like  '^opinion"  as  in  "Whose  opinion 
matters  to  you  the* most?" 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Not  only  does  Roger  act 
appropriately  in  most  of  the  situations  in  which  he  is 
involved,  but  he  also  has  the  ability  to  pay  attention  and 
perform  without  a  task  beinn  intrinsically  interesting  to  him. 
He  can  politely  ask,  "How  much  more  do  we  have  to  go?"  and 
then  continue  on  relatively  unperturbed.  He  is  also  aL^e  to 
keep  on  task  with  constant  interruptions. 

Coping  ability.  Roger's  ability  to  pay  attention  in 
less  than  ideal  circumstances  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
good  coping  does  not  posit  ♦he  absence  of  problems  but 
rather    their    effective    handlilng.    Roger    handles  everything 

*• 
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Coping  styfe.  Roger  has  a  flexible  style  which  just 
quietly  flows.  In  a  non  flamboyant  fashion  he  just  settles 
down  and  does  his  task  with  the  tools  appropriate  for  the 
performance  of  the  task. 


DISPOSITIONS; 

Self-system.  Aurelio  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
articulate  very  much  about  himself.  On  his  "Who  Am  I"  he 
listed  with  much  prompting  what  he  likes  to  play,  to  eat, 
and  the  cartoons  he  likes  to  watch.   He  also  said  in  response 


to  a  prompt  ("What  makes  you  mad?") ,  "  1 1  makes  me  mad 
when  my  brother  is  mad  at  me;  he  bother  me."  .  And  when 
asked,  ''What  else  is  important  about  you?"  he  replied,  "My 
just  born  sister... on  Monday  she  came  home."  On  Cooper- 
smith's  Self-Esteem  Inventory  he  was  the  only  child  in  the 
study  who  responded  he  was  not  happy  with  his  sexu%| 
Identity.  On  his  taped  interview  when  asked  if  he  felt  more 
Peruvian  or  more  American  or  half  and  half,  his  initial 
response  was,  "I  feel  good."  When  pressed  further,  he 
replied,  "I  don't  know."  He  was.  however,  one  of  a  few 
children  to  name  a  hero  or  model  he  would  like  to  be  like, 
but  he  named  first  cartoon  superheroes,  then  pol  icemen.  The 
impression  he  gives  of  being  alone  within  his  family  in  his 
situational    drawing,    and    the   sense   that   he   "forgot  himself" 
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In  his  Clay  Array  has  been  discussed  above  in  the  section 
on  Home. 

Empathic  ability*  There  was  no  verbalization  of 
empathic  ability  in  any  of  Aurelio's  materials,  and  there 
was  no  behavioral  manifestation  of  it  in  terms  of  his  daily 
actions.  There  is  the  impression  that  Aurelio  is  somehow 
locked  inside  himself.  When  asked  on  his  taped  interview  who 
the  important  people  in  his  life  were,  his  response  was,  "Me, 
nobody  eljse.  This  {the  task)  is  hard."  Quite  oftenr  during  the 
interview  he  expressed  the  fact  that  he  found  the  process 
difficult. 

Cognitive  flexibility  and  complexity.  If  Roger  is  a 
master  at  answering  questions,  Aurelio  seems  almost  totally 
unable  to  do  it.  It  is  as  if  the  process  itself  makes  him 
nervous  and  edgy.  Aurelio  spent  most  of  the  interview  time 
avoiding  the  task  with  "J  don't  knows,"  inappropriate 
responses,  and  a  strange  kind  of  disconnected  fantasy  (when 
asked  whose  opinion  mattered  to  him  the  most,  he  began 
talking  about  "my  magic"  and  the  trick  where  you  "put  a 
boy  in  a  box,  take  the  bottom  out,  with  part  of  the  head 
sticking  out  ...  ";  he  did  not  continue  despite  promptings  to 
do  sc^.  Aurelio  is  also  very  disconnected  about  time. 

There  were  three  areas,  however,  where  Aurelio  was 
willing  to  be  verbally  expressive:  1)  on  several  self-initiated 
items,  e.g.,  how  the  McDonalds'  gift  certificates  worked,  how 
tape   recorders   work;    2)    on   giving   directions   on    how   to  get 
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from  his  house  to  his  school  (which  were  very  detailed  and 
complete);  3)  about  his  room  and  where  things  were  in  it  (in 
which  description  he  appeared  to  be  very  orderly  and 
thorough ) . 

He  also  was  able  to  do  Peck's  Long  Views  of  Live 
Instrument.  This  is  interesting  because  it  is  very  tedious. 
However,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  96  forced  choices,  so 
although  it  may  be  tedious,  one  does  not  have  to  produce 
language  or  behavior  to  do  it,  one  only  has  to  choose. 

Aurelio's  best  production  occurred  in  his  drawings. 
He  is  a  draftsman  rather  than  an  artist.  The  picture  he  did 
of  his  room  was  very  detailed  and  was  correctly  done  in 
formal_  perspective  which,  when  asked,  he  said  he  had  taught 
himself.  The,  picture  was  unfinished  probably  because 
something  distracted  him. 

The  observation  by  his  mother  fhat  he  plays  best 
alone  with  his  cars,  coupled  with  his  observed  distractabil ity 
in  other  situations  might  Indicate  that  he  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  external  stimuli.  This  might  also  be  the  cause  of 
his  difficulty  with  situations  like  the  one-on-one  interview. 
Being  the  center  of  attention  and  having  to  produce  behavior 
with  everyone  looking  at  him  may  be  too  much  of  a  stimulus; 
it  may  be  overwhelming. 

Also,  when  doing  his  taped  interview,  as  part  of  his 
general  avoidance  behavior,  he  was  flipping  through  some 
colored    photographs    the    researcher    had    takep    of    events  in 
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the    After    School     Program.     Suddenly,     Aurelio    stopped  and 

began   sHdlng   two  pictures   back   and   forth,    back  and  forth. 

"Look,    it's  just   like  a  movie!"  and  sure  enough,   the  pictures 

taken  just  seconds  apart,   showed  the  director  of  the  Program 

looking   up    in   onfe   picture   and   down    in    the   next,   and  v»,hen 

you  slid  the  pictures  back  and  forth  the  effect  was  like  that 

produced  by  an  animator's  flipbook. 

This   child  is  visually  very  perceptive!   The  difficulty 

seems   to   be   in   finding   ways   to   express   this  percepti veness . 
« 

Drawing  seems  to  be  one  avenue.  Working  with  clay  did  not 
seem  to  enable  him  to  be  expressive;  his  figures  (disc  faces) 
were  quite  ordinary,  and  even  the  motor  aspects  of  hand- 
writing he  does  not  perform  fluently,  or  perhaps  handwriting 
is  just  too  tied  up  with  linguistic  production. 

Cognitive  style.  Just  as  Aurelio  was  able  to  do 
Peck's  long  forced-choice  instrument  well,  so  he  performed  at 
a  very  high  level  on  the  Embedded  Figures  Test,  indicating 
a  high  degree  of  field-independence,  although  behavioral  ly, 
he  exhibits  all  the  sensitivity  to  environmental  stimuli 
characteristic  of  field-sensitive  children.  On^  again,  this 
was  an  Instrument  where  he  did  not  have  to  produce  linguis- 
tic behavior,  and  in  this  case,  although  he  was  not  choosing 
between  twi^  items,  he  was  perceiving  something  that  was 
already  there,  the  embedded  figure,  and  pointing  to  i t .  This 
Instrument  stressed  his  area  of  strength,  his  perceptual 
ability,    and    completely    avoided    his    area   of    weakness,  the 
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production  of  language.  Aurelio's  score  might  have  been  even 
higher,  maybe  a  near-perfect  score.  The  test  was  edminis- 
tered  on  two  days.  When  he  did  the  first  section  of  the  test 
on  day  one  he  was  very  distracted  because  he  wanted  to  go 
to  the  p6rk  to  play,  so  we  stopped  after  the  first  section. 
His  performance  was  average.  On  day  two  he  was  f u  1 1  y 
attending  to  thte  task  and  made  only  three  errors  on  section 
two.  1 1  A/as  a  more  common  pattern  for  the  children  to  do 
better  on  part  one  than  on  part  two.  The  figure  to  be  found 
in  part  two  is  more  complicated.  So,  one  can  only  guess 
what  Aurelio's  score  would  have  been  on  part  one  had  he  not 
been  distracted, 
BEHAVIORS: 

Language.  Aurelio  denies  thar  he  knows  Spanish.  As 
mentioned  above  he  did  Peck's  Long  English  Views  of  Life 
Instrument.  •  He  refused  to  do  even  the  short  form  of  Diaz- 
Guerrero's  Pilosofia  de  la  Vida  in  Spanish.  In  his  taped 
interview  he  said  at  various  points,  "I  don't  talk  Spanish," 
that  they  speak  English  at  home  (Roger  said  Spanish  was  the 
language  at  home),  that  with  his  brother  he  speaks 
"Spanish,  I  mean  English,  Engl  ish."  He  also  said  that  the 
most  difficult  thing  for  him  in  school  was  "to  learn  the 
words  and  spelling."  He  also  used  contractions  like  "How 
long  this?"  when  inquiring  h6w  much  longer  the  interminable 
interview  would  go  on.  So,  although  he  denies  knowing 
Spanish,    it    is  not  necessarily   because  his  Engl  ish  skil  Is  are 
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dominant.  In  fact,  his  English  pronunciation  is  accented 
while  that  of  his  brother  is  nearly  completely  standard.  Is 
Aurelio  possibly  in  the  same  linguistic  space  as  Armando 
(No.  9),  David  (No.  10),  Andrea  (No.  11),  Nicolas  B.  (No. 
3),.  and  Nicolas  C.  (No.  4),  that  is  In  their  push  to  master 
the  new  or  other  language  they  have  to  concentrate  only  on 
it  for  theVi^e  being?  And/or  are  sibling  influences  a  factor 
as  in  the  case  between  Rika  and  Kira  and  between  David  and 
Andrea? 

Also,  Aurelio  could  be  an  adept  reader  because  once 
again  the  process  is  a  perceptual  process  of  decoding  some- 
thing that  is  already  "out  there,"  the  printed  word  on  the 
page,  while  expressive  speech  and  writing  (as  opposed  to 
coping)  require  the  production  of  language. 

The  parochial  school  environment  whose  structure 
helps  Roger  be  so  organized  and  analytical,  may  mask 
Aurello's  apparent  disability  because  of  its  usual  emphasis 
-on  memory  and  filling  In  established  patterns  rather  than  on 
discovery  and  the  creation  of  new  patterns.  Parochial  schools 
are  also  historically  notorious  for  over-looking  learning 
disabil  ities. 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Two  problems  that  Aurelio 
has  with  his  ability  to  interact  are  1)  he  is  constantly 
distracted  by  extraneous  stimuli  and  2)  he  persists  In 
behavior  for  which  he  gets  negative  feedback.  It  is  almost 
as    if    in    social    situations,    because    he    is    so    sensitive  to 
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external,  stimuli,  he  an  thetizes  himself  *in  order  to  perform 
at  all,  but  in  so  doing  he  robs  '^himself  ^  the  feedback 
necessary  to  the  effective  management  of  social  interactions. 
So  he  appears  to  lack  respect  for  others  and  to  lack 
empathy,   and'  thus  manages  social  interactions  badly. 

Coping  ability.  Aurelio's  present  coping  ability  is 
low.  Does  he  have  a  perceptual-motor-expressive  difficulty,  a 
learning  disability  that  prevents  his  adequately  articulating 
his  perceptual  acuteness?  Is  he  presently  under  great  psycho- 
logical stress  because  of  the  arrival  of  his  baby  sister  in 
which  he  is  reliving  his  first  displacement  by  his  brother? 
It  is  just  surprising  that  a  child  from  one  of  the  most  stable 
homes  in  the  research  population,  with  two  apparently  warm, 
caring  and  rather  skilled  parents,  a  family  in  which  there 
are  warm,  loving  relationships,  should  have  a  child  who  is 
suffering  such  apparent  stress*  It  is  puzzling  that  a  child 
from  such  a  home,  when  asked  to  whom  would  he  go  for 
help,   answered,  "The  police,   myself.  This  is  hard." 

Coping  style.  At  present  Aurelio's  major/only  coping 
style  is  one  of  passive  defense,  a  strategy  of  "I  don't 
knows"  and  often  doing  nothing. 

Epi  logue.  Aurelio's     whole     pattern     reminds  the 

researcher  of  a  story  told  by  one  of  her  aunts,  the  third 
sister  in  a  family  of  five.  For  years  she  went  around  feeling 
unloved,  rejected,  ^and  hurt  because  her  grandmother  had 
given    her   older   sisters   each    a  china   doll.   The  older  sisters 


did'  not  particularly  like  dolls,  but  the  younger  one  loved 
them,  and  she  could  not  untlerstand  why  her  grandmother 
had  not  given  the  dolls  |ii^er,  or  at  least  given  her  one  of 
them.  She  was  fifteen  before  she  expressed  al^thTs  resent- 
ment to  her  sisters  (her  grandmother  was  dead  by  then).  In 
shoctr,  they  explained  to  her  that  the  dolls  had  been  given 
them  before  she  was  born,  and  if  they  had  only  known  her 
feelings  they  would  gladly  have  given  the  dol  Is  to  her. 
Somehow  it  seems  that  Aurel  io  is  suffering  from  a  profound 
misunderstanding  of  his  environment  and^  of  the  love  and 
support  it  has  to  offer  him.  Somehow  that  caring  is  not 
getting  through  to  him. 

Aureho's  pattern  affects  Roger's  as  welt  by  making 
him  in  some  ways  ''keep  the  lid  on"  his  own  talents  so  a 
very  delicate  balance  will  not  be  upset.  This  is  perhaps  one 
reason  why  Roger's  style  in  exhibiting  hi^  competence  is  so 
matterj-of-fact  andxilnobstrusive. 


\ 
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CXSE  STUDY  NO.  19:  MANUEL 


Manuel    Is    an    eleven    ^ear    old    fifth    grader  f  E. 
Salvador  who  is  already  a  "terminal   teenager."  Vincent  (Case 
No.   15)  Teresa's  brother  (see  Case  No.  22),   and  he  have  not 
♦et    learned,    and    it    Is   sometimes   not   clear,    especially  witn 
the    latter    two,    that    they    are    in    the    process   of  learning, 
what    are    evidently    two   required   cultural    roles   for   boys  in 
this   particular  neighborhood:   1)   the  tough  street  guy  and  2) 
ond's    more   complete    seif.    In    Manuel's   case    it    seems"  as  if-' 
there    is    no   room    for    his   complete  self,    even   at   home,  but 
without    parental    information    this    is    difficult    to  determine, 
\nd  we  have  only  Manuel's  uncomplimentary  view  of  his  home 
life.    It   is   also  difficult   in   Manuel's  case   to  determine  how 
much   of^vhis   negativity   stems  from  his  real   feelings  and  how 
much    stems    from    the    fact    that    that    is    how    he    thinks  his 
street   personage  should  sound.   Even  when  given   the  opportu- 
nity   to    be    just    himself    in    the    After    School    Program,  to 
perhaps   develop  aspects  of  himself  that  are  left  to  wither  in 
the    street-tough    role,     he    did    not    avail     himself    of  .that 
opportunity.   The  mere  presence  of  the  other  boys  in  the  class 
may  have  prevented  this  happening,   or  tryii  j  to  impress  the 
girls,   or  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  Teresa  s  brothe.*,  the 
P'^essure   of    having    to    relate    to    the    two   young,  attractive, 

enthusiastic,     creative     women_  simply     as     oersons,     not  as 

^■^  ' 

"authorities"  or  as  wdmen^f'n  one  of  th     traditional  roles. 
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In    addition    to    his    negativity    Manuel    is    a  bright, 


very  handsome,  well-dressed  young  man.  He  and  g\r\s  are 
mutually  attracted  to  one  another  (at  the  time  of  the  study, 
it  was  Pilar  (Case  No,  21).  Not  only  is  he  bright,  but  he 
do^s  well  in  school  (straight  A's),  and  not  only  is  he 
good-look l-ng,  but  he  is  fairly  tall  and  well-built  too  (unlike 
Vincent  and  Teresa's  brother). 

However,    it   must   be   remembered    that    the   portrai t  of 
"the   rear*   Manuel   which  emerges  in   the  following  was  beheld 
through     a     nearly     impenetrable    smokescreen     of  adolescent 
tumul  t  • 
SITUATIONS; 

Home.      We  have  no  parental  evaluation  from  Manuel's 
parents,    and    we   must  caution  readers  that   in   this  neighbor- 
hood    that     does     not_     necessarily     mean,     ''Aha!  uncaring 
parents."    Most   of   the    ti"ie  it  means  the  parents  are  working 
all    the    time.    Manuel    is    the   youngest   of   four  children,  two 
boys  and    two   girls.   All    the  children  are  here   in   the  United 
States    but    from    Manuel 's    comments    only    he    and  .  one  sister 
seem   still    to    be    at    home,    at    least    he   only   speaks   of  one 
sister.   The  family  came  to   ihe  United  States  from  El  Salvador 
when   Manuel    was   six.    He   has  been   back  once,    in   1977,  and 
speaks    very    negatively    of    the    experience.    His  grandmother 
comes    to    visit    every    two    years,    and    in    fact    during  the 
research   period,    o^e  of   his   uncles   had   just   taken   her  back 
from  fuch  a  visit. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  family  is  a  rather  structOral 
one.  The  father  takes  the  children  out  on  Saturdays,  and 
the  teachers  in  the  After  School   Progr^w^fel t  that: 

"Unlike    many    of    the   other   children    in    the  program, 
Manuel    seems    to   have   a    lot   of   parental    pressure  to 
obey  afnd  do  well   in  school." 
A  second   result  of   this  pressure  was  thai   "Manuel   worries  a 
lot." 

Manuel's  taped  interview  is  in  two  parts.  The  parts 
are  demarcated  by  the  point  at  which  Manuel  asked  the 
researcher  if  his  parents  were  going  to  hear  the  tapes.  Until 
that  point  Manuel  answered  the  questions  quite  completely 
and  was  particularly  detailed  about  when  events  occurred. 
In  other  words,  there  was  precision^  and  detail  to  his 
answers.  When  the  researcher  answered  that  no  tapes  vyere 
completely  confidential,  Manual-the-tough-kid  manifested  him- 
self and  remained  jri  the  informant's  seat  for  the  rest  of  the 
/ 

interview . 

The  point  at  which  Manuel  asked  whether  his  parents 
were  going  o  hear  the  tapes  or  not  was  when  the  researcher 
asked  him  if  he  felt  El  Salvadorean,  American,  both,  or  one 
more  than  the  other.  When  the  researcher  responded  in  the 
negative,  he  smiled  a  smart-aleck  smile  and  ManuaUthe- 
s^reet-tough  answered,  "American."  As  one  of  the  independent 
raters  commented  on  her  evaluation  sheet,  "He  obviously  does 
not  want  his  parents  to  know  he  wants  to  be  an  American/' 
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When   asked   what    he   thought    it    would   be   I  ike   to  be 
his  father,  he  replied: 

'^Awful,  I  just  dor^t  like  nothin'  about  him. ..his 
attitude. .  .anything. 

When  asked  what  he  did  vyhen  he  disagreed  with  his 
parents,  Manuel  described  an  'incident  in  which  he  and  his 
father  went  out  to  buy  new  tennis  shoes  for  Manual .  His 
father  said  to  get  blue  ones,  but  M^F^uel  wanted  white,  and 
a  big  argument  ensued  in  which  Manuel  said  he  would  buy 
'  the  tennis  shoes  with  his  own  money,  and  his  father  shouted 
that  he  would  throw  them  away,  and  Manuel  responded  with 
an  "I  dare  you!"  When  the  researcher  asked  Manuel  if  he 
worked,   he  answered,  "No." 

"Where    will     you    get    the    money    to    buy    your  own 

tennis  shoes?" 

/ 

"I  take  money..." 
Much  of  this  whole  incident,  that  is  the  disrespectful  talk, 
may  be  pure  fabrication,  i.e.,  that  is  what  Manuel  felt  like 
saying,  and  all  this  expressed  negativity  vis  a  vis  his 
father  may  be  over  not  getting  the  pair  of  tennis  shoes  he 
wanted. 

When   asked   how  he  was  supposed  to  behove  at  home, 
this  was  Manuel's  response^ 

'^Good ..  .means   avwful...l    just   ignore   them... I    do  any- 
thing I   want... If  they  hit  me,    ril  sue  them." 
However,    when   responding  to  Ravenette's  "The  trouble 


with...."   series    he   was   able   to   grudingly    state,    though  not 
admit,   the  validity  of  some  parental  objectives: 
The  trouble  with  parents  is... 


"They  never  agree  with  you." 
They  are  like  that  because... 

"They're  trying  to  make  you  do  the  right  thing."  ' 
Another  reason  they  are  like  that  is  because... 


What  difference  would  that  ir.ake? 

"A  big  difference..,  I  don't  know." 
V/hat  difference  would  that  make  to  you? 

"A  better  life." 
And    when    Manuel    was    asked   whose  opinion  mattered 


to  him  the  most,   he  replied,   without  hesitation,   "My  father's." 

It  is  very  difficult  in  Manuel's  case  to  differentiate 
what  is  "normal"  adolescent  rebelliousness,  what,  perhaps,  is 
the  effects  of  trying  to  please  a  father  who  is  setting  too 
high  a  standard  or  perhaps  a  standard  culturally  inappropri- 
ate to  the  world  in  which  his  son  is  trying  to  I  ive,  and/or 
what  was  pure  show,  either  because  that  is  how  "the 
street-tough"  is  supposed  to  behave  and/or  because  Manuel 
was  just  trying  to  shock  the  researcher.  To  what  extent  did 
the  confidentiality  of  the  tapes  allow  Manual  an  opportunity 
to  vent  real   repressed  negative  affect  and   to  what  extent  did 


(no  response) 


It  would  be  better  if 


. . . 


II 


They  would  agree  with  you. 


II 
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the  confidentiality  allow  Manual  to  indulge  himself  in  an 
uncensored  performance  of  his  "tough-guy"  role? 

Street,  When  asked  what  other  activities  he  partici- 
pates in  besides  family  life  and  school,  Manuel  said  he  rode 
his  bike  and  played  with  a  neighborhood  sports  team,  all 
the  sports,  soccer,  basketball,   football,  and  baseball.' 

Like  most  of  the  boys  in  the  study  Manuel  is 
concerned  with  fighting.  When  asked  how  he  behaved  with 
his  friends,   this  was  Manuel's  reply: 

"Oh,     I    act    good    with    them. .  .sometimes    we    get  into 
fights. ..we  don't  talk  to  each  other  for  a  day  or  so." 
In    the   After   School    Proc    *m   he  wrote  the  following  essay  on 
the  subject  of  fighting: 

"Once  upona  time  there  was  a  boy  named  tom  he  was 
10  years  old  he  always  like  to  fight  one  day  he  was 
fingting  a  boy  and  He  hit  tom  in  his  arm.  When  he 
did  that  Tom  hit  the  boy  and  broke  his  nose.  After 
that  fight  he  beat  up  a  I itt le  boy  in  the  8  grade. 
Vi/ild  in  science  he  started  a  fight  with  a  boy  in  his 
class.  The  boy  started  cry  and  told  the  principal. 
The  principal  tell  Tom  if  he  fought  again  he  was 
going  to  ge  suspended.  He  stoped  fighting  for  a 
month.  The  he  started  to  fight  again  and  he  lost, 
and  from  that  they  on  he  never  Tought  again.** 
(The  erratic  spelling  and  punctuation  is  fairly  typical  at  the 
fifth   grade   level   even   nmong  monolingual   upper  middle  class 
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students  •) 

Somehow    Manuel    does    not    have    his   "tough-guy"  role 
quite    altogether.    When    asked    if   he   felt  comfortable  playing 
in   his   neighborhood,    he  responded  affirmatively,    but  when  he 
.  was   asked    if    he  could    handle  any   trouble  that  might  occur, 
his  response  was, 

"I'd  run  away." 

"From  what  kind  of  trouble?" 

"I   don't  know.  There's  no  trouble  around  there..." 
In  his  Hopes  and  F6ars  essay,    he,   like  the  other  boys  in  his 
group  wrote  of  athletics,   wealth,  and  death; 

"I    want   to  be  a  football   player  when   I   grow  up.  And 
my    greatest    dream    is    to    be    a    rich    man.  Another 
V       dream    is   not    to   die.    Also,    my    greatest    fears  are  to 
die,   to  get  killed." 
(See  Case   No.    21   for  a  description  of  how  these  essays  came 
to   be  written.)    Since   the   similarities   in   the  boys'    hopes  and 
fears    were    so    extensive,     the    researcher    asked     the  After 
School    teacher    if   she   thought    the   hopes   and  fears  mentioned 
in    the    essays    were    personal    to    each    person    or    had  they 
"copied"    from    one    another.    She    said    the    essays    were  done 
after   a    group    discussion   on    hopes   and   fears   (she  did  a  lot 
of    work    at    trying    to    get    the   children    in    touch    with  their 
feelings),    and    that    different    children    contributed  different 
ideas   to   the  discussion,   but  she  felt   that  each   in   his  or  her 
essay  had  chosen  those  personal  to  themselves. 
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1 1  is  so  difficult  with  Manuel  to  determine  what  is 
"real"  and  what  is  "show."  Perhaps  the  chaotic  image  he 
chooses  to  project  is  Just  standard  adolescent  behavior. 
Manuel  in  his  Clay  Array  made  an  adolescent^s  choice  of 
people  to  Include  In  his  "array"  of  important  people  in  his 
life:  his  mother,  father,  sister,  girlfriend,  himself,  and  two 
(boy)  friends.  The  younger  children  in  the  study  tended  to 
Include  only  family  and  extended  family  members.  However, 
he  did  the  Clay  Array  exercise  in  a  group  with  Alonso  (see 
Ca^e  No.  20),  the  leader  of  the  older  group  of  children  in 
the  After  School  Programan,  an  individual  who  is  as  "open" 
by  nature  as  Manuel  is  "closed."  Alonso  had  included  his 
girlfriend  in  his  array,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  Manuel 
irvcluded  his  girlfriend  in  his.  During  the  taped  interview 
when  the  researcher  reminded  Manuel  whom  he  had  included 
in  his  array,  when  she  named  his  girlfriend,  he  said  in 
mock  surprise,  "Pilar!  How  did  she  get  there?...,"  and 
closed  up  like  a  clam. 

School .  Manuel,  during  the  researh  period  moved  in 
three  different  school  settings:  1)  day  school,  2)  the  After 
School  Program,  and  3)  summer  school.  In  day  school  and 
summer  school,  he  performed  well,  but  in  the  After  School 
Program,   he  had  difficulties. 

He  says  he  does  not  like  school,  yet  in  day  school 
he  gets  straight  A's  and  was  elected  to  student  council. 
When   asked  about   the  most   difficult   thing  on  his  first  day  of 
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school,   he  replied: 

"I  did*  t  want  to  go  to  school . .  .just  didn't  I  ike 
it. .  ."(very  resistant)  • 

"What  was  the  nicest  thing  that  happened?" 

"Nothing." 

"Anything  scary?" 

"No. ..just  scary  movies..."  (laughl^  laugh). 
When    asked    if    he    could    describe    his    present    teacher,  he 
said,    "Yeah,    mean,"   then   added,    "Don't    tell   my  father.  Mm 
scared    of    him."   This    last,    however,    was   said    in   sort   of  a 
fake-scary  voice. 

His  day  school  teacher,  his  After  School  teachers, 
and  the  director  of  the  After  School  Program  were  asked  to 
evaluate  Manuel  on  ineffective  and  effective  school  behaviors 
and  on  skit  Is  he  needed  to  acquire  or  develop  to  be  more 
effective  in  school,  plus  there  was  an  opportunity  for  open 
conjments. 

It  IS  also  important  to  consider  the  differences  in 
the  individuals  doing  the  evaluating.  The  day  school  teacher 
was  a  tall,  thin,  black  '  man  of  rathtr  elegant  appearance 
and  si  ight ly  effeminate  mannerisms.  As  we  were  beginni ng 
Manuel's  taped  interview  this  teacher  walked  abruptly  into 
the  room  in  which  the  interview  was  being  conducted,  and 
Manuel,  in  what  appealed  to  be  genuine  alarm,  asked,  "Do 
you  have  to  ask  me  the  questions  in  front  of  him?"  The 
researcher    stopped    the    interview    immediately    (she   had  been 
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In  the  middle  of  asking  the  introductory  demographic  ques- 
tions, name,  age,  grade,  etc.).  When  this  teacher  left,  the 
researcher  waited  a  few  minutes  chatting  with  Manuel,  and 
then  continued.*  This  was  the  same  teacher  that  Manuel 
described  as  being  mean  above . 

The  After  School  teachers  were  the  white,  English- 
speaking  actress/artists  described  earlier  and  in  Case  No.  22. 

The  director  was  a  short,  black  r4|||p,  originally  from 
the  Virgin  Islands,  a  warm  en9aging  man,  well-liked  by  the 
children  in  the  After  School  Program. 

None  of  these  individuals  was  Hispanic,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  director  who  was  functional  in  Spanish,  none 
spoke  Spanish. 

The    following    is    fiL.  consideration   of    :heir  evaluation 
of  ManueTs  behavior.   There  are  some  striking  contrasts  and 
some  possible  similarities. 
I.  Ineffective  behaviors 

1.  Day: 

Manuel  has  an  inability  to  express  himself 
well  during  class  discussions. 

2.  After  School: 

a.  Manuel  is  fixated  on  two  things-being  cool 
and  his  girlfriend  (sex).  This  makes  him 
ineffective  in  most  of  his   learning  activities. 

b.  He    makes    many    disturbances   when    he  is 
supposed  to  be  work ing.  > 
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3  Director: 


Manuel   tends  to  be  a  follower.  As  a  result,  4ie 


gets  into  trouble 


II. 


Effective  behaviors 


1.  Day: 

Manuel  does  all  given  assignments. 

2.  After  School: 

a*   He   is   charming   and   can   be  sweet.   He  has 

lots  of  energy  and  can  be  very  creative. 

b.    He  ddn  concentrate  on   his  work  quite  well. 

He  is  a  good  student  and  above  grade  level  in 

math. 

3.  Director: 

Manuel  is  very  intellecjent  and  when  he  takes 
time  to  do  his  work  he  does  very  well. 


1.  Day: 

Manuel  needs  to  stop  being„  shy  in  class. 

2.  After  School: 

a.  He  needs  to  concentrate,  work  on  his  own 
ideas-he  tends  to  take  other  people's  opinions 
or  worry  about  those  opinions-it  would  be  won- 
derful for  him  to  develop  his  sensitivity  and 
let  go  of  some  of  his  machoism-l  don't  know  if 
that's  possible. 

b.  He   must    become   more    independent    and  not 


III. 


Skills 


needed 
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worry  so  much  about  group  approval  • 
3.  Director: 

He  needs  to  develop  his  leadership  qualities. 
Open  comments 

1.  Day: 
(None) 

2.  After  School: 

a.  I  think  Manuel  has  a  lot  of  empathy  and 
sensitivity,  but  he  rarely  lets  it  show  or  us€S 
it.,  .it  is  not  being  developed  or  recognized 
though. 

b.  (The  previously  mentioned  remark  on  paren- 
tal pressure. ) 

3.  Director:  " 
(None) 

In  the  After  School  Program  the  apparently  constric- 
ted Manuel  of  the  day  school  does  not  exist.  In  the  After 
School  Program,  ManueJ  has  a  loose  mouth  from  which  comes 
very  inappropriate  remarks,  mostly  hositle,  often  sexual, 
even  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  researcher.  Where  the  other 
"macho"  boys  always  swagger  around  each  other  and  are 
occasionally  rude  to  an  adul t,  none  are  abusive,  and  around 
the  younger  children  are  gentle  and  playful  and  tend  to  set 
a  good  example.  Manuel  remains  h is  cockey-tough-guy  (per- 
haps he  thinks,  cool)  self.  These  are,  however,  perhaps  the 
Inappropriate  efforts  of  a  fundamentally  shy   person  trying  to 
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be  heard. 

However,  perhaps  what  is  called  "shyness"  in  the 
day  school  environment  is  cal  led  "being  a  follower"  in  the 
After  School  environment,  and  that  both  behaviors  or  the 
single  behavior  by  the  two  different  names,  is  related  Xcf  a 
fundamental  sense  of  Insecurity  having  to  do  with'  peer 
approval.  When  asked  what  he  does  if  he  disagrees  with  his 
friends,  Manuel  answered,"  I  don't  disagree  with  them."  Yet, 
earlier  he  has  said  that  sometimes  he  and  his  friends  get 
into  fights... 

Manuel's  summer  school  class  was  conducted  by  a 
young,  black  woman  who*  was  very  reli^^ous  and  provided  a 
true  participatory  democratic  structure  (complete  with  impeach- 
ment proceed! ngs)  for  her  class.  Class  officers  were  elected, 
procedures,  were  established  by  democratic  process,  and  the 
children  were  responsible  for  the  daily  management  of  the 
classroom.  She  accomplished  in  a  six-week  summer  sessibn 
what  the  After  School  Program  had  been  unable  to  manage 
with  its  clas^  of  older  children  during  an  entire  school 
year,  and  that  was  that  they  shouPd-  take  jc'^t  {^responsibility 
for  ^  the  program,  that  is  that  they  should  truly  be 
participants,   not  recipients  of  the  /program. 

The  researcher  substiti>ttfd  for  a  day  in  Manuel's 
summer  school  classroom  at  a  tlime  when  Manuel  was  class 
president.  In  the  absence  of  their  regular  teacher,  the  class 
officers   were   in   complete   charge  of   managing    the  classroom. 
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When    the   researcher  arrived,    the  director  of  the  After  School 

Program,     who     afso     administered     the    summer    schodi,  and. 

Manuel    were   standing    in   front   cf   the  classroom,    and  Manuel 

was  crying.    It  turned  out   that   when   he  heard   the  researcher 

was   going    to  be   the  teacKer  of  tne  day   he  \^as  worried  that 

I    his    day    as    chief    leader   of.  the    classroom   was   going   to  be 

taken    away   from    him.    When    the   researcher  assured   him  that 

such    was    not    going   to   be   the  case,   that  she  was  depending 

»   2. 

on  him  to  tell  her  vvhat  to  do  and  when  to  dc  it,  that  shi 
was   completely    dependent    on    him  /for    the   day's   going  well, 

■V 

1 

he  calmed  down,  walked  back  into  the  classroom  and  began 
to  'perform  his  duties.  His  official  style  we^  bossy  ^and 
domineering,  and  he  ob'vio^ly  enjoyed  being  in  control,  ^ 
reading  groups^  met  with  the  researcher,  math  papers  were 
given  to  her  to  correct,  tne  sergeant  yat-armW\^C^d  out  the 
new  vocabulary  words  to  the  clas^,  and  all  w^s  well 
orchestrated  by  Manuel. 

Before,  lunch  it  was  customary  to  have  a  game  period 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Games  wore  •'nominated'*  and  voted  uoon 
by  the  class.  A  game,  similar  to  spin-the-bottle,  was  chosen. 
The  game  began,  but  it  was  soon  appat;ent  some  of  the  girls 
cf  Hispanic  background  ( tn  a  mixed  Black,  Hispanic,  etc. 
class)  were  being  made  uncomfortable  by  this  game  (which 
Manuel  had  lobbied  for  strongly).  The  \  researcher  was 
uncertain  whether  the  reliyiously-minded  tea<;^;ier  would  have 
aMowed   such    a   game    in    the  first   place  (was\ 
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one  over?),  so  she  Mnter^en&cK  and  made  th^s^servC  that 
some  of  the  girls  seemed  to  be  getting  very  uncomfortable 
abouK  playing  this  game  and  perhaps  if  the  game  w^s  not 
fun  for  everyone  a  new  game  should  b^  choseos.  There  was  a 
slight  protest,  but  not  even  Manue) --^^jected  vociferously. 
The  girls  looked  relieved.  Just  as  a  new  game  Iwas  being 
decided  upon,  the  bell  rang  for  lunch.  The  day!  continued 
without  incident,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  l^esearcher. 
complimented  the  class,  which  included  nearly  ntire 
older  class  of  the  After  School  ProgrcTi  about  how  mjch  thej 
had  learned  about  managing  themselves  sincd^  she  /has  l^t 
met  with  them. 

What  enabled  Manuel  to  function  really  Comparatively 
well  in  that  settir^g?  .The  ns^art icipatory  but/Very  structured 
structure  that  the  teacher  had  nurtured  in/b  being?  The  fact 
that  Manuel  was  boss  that  day?  Yet.  even/ when  the  researcher 
intervened  in  his  plan,  there  was  '  none  of  his  usual 
hostility.  Or  was  it  that  the  summer  N^chool  had  a  more 
school-like  format  and  perhaps  more  important  a  report  went 
home  to  parents,  whik-  there  had  been  no  periodic  evaluation 
of  students  in  the  After  School  Program?  The  teachers  in  the 
After  School  Program  had.  learned  early  on  that  the  best  way 
to  control  Manuel  was  to  threaten  fiim  with  telling  his  father 
A/hicn  <)hey  rarely  did  because  froT  his  negative  comments 
about  his  father  they  were  not  certain  but  suspected  that 
rather    severe    physical    punishment    was    the    consequence  for 
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less  than  e>tcellent  performance  in  school. 
DISPOSITIONS; 

Self-system .  An  examp I e  of  the  kind  of  smokescreen 
Manuel  erects  around  himself  is  given  by  his  "Who  Am  I." 

"I    am   a   king   a   queen  a  football   player  a  President 
a    singer    a    dummy    awful    a    ponk    a    boxer    a  Hocky 
player    a    basebaM    player    e.    cowboy    a    superheroe  a 
pretty   boy   a   ugly   boy   a   mu!^   nut  a  crazy   drunk  a 
bum.   I   got  a  good  grade  in  conduct." 
In    his   Hopes   and   Fears   essay   quoted   above   he  also 
wrote    he    wanted    to    be    a    football    player.     In    his  taped 
interview .  he  said   he  wanted   to  be  an  architect.   His  teachers 
have   noted    that   at   one   time   or   another   he   has   expressed  a 
desire  to  be  a  teacher.   When  asked   to  describe  his  future  he 
gave   a   description   of   fantastic    wealth   (as   in   his  Hopfes  and 
Fears    essay),     of    "Thirty    mansions    and    seven  Cadillacs." 
When  asked   if  he  thought  that   that  real  !y   would   happen,  h»s 
rep  I  y  was ,   "  I  don '  t  know . " 

When  asked  to  give  a  description  of  himself  in  his 
taped  interview,  he  refused,  because  of  unw il  I  i ngness,  not 
because  of  lack  of  ability. 

To  the  question,  "Who  are  your  models,  you  heroes? 
Who  woul  d  you  I  i  ke  to  be  I  i  ke  when  you  grow  up?"  he 
answered,  "George  Washington."  V;hen  asked  why?  "I  just  like 
him.-"  But  later  he  commented  that  "it  would  be  O.K.  to  be 
Elvis  Presley  or  Erik   Estrada!"    (Manuel    looks   rather  like  the 
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latter.  And  that  was  probably  the  most  pokitlve  self-identifi- 
cation of  his  entire  interview.) 

As  for  national/linguistic  identity,  we  have  already 
discussed  Manuel's  considering  himself  to  be  an  American. 
When  asked  if  he  spoke  Spanish  with  any  of  his  friends,  he 
replied, 

"No." 

"What  about  with  Teresa's  brother?  Don't  you  ever 
speak  Spanish  with  him?" 

"No.  If  he  speaks  to  me  in  Spanish,  I  dor. ' t  answer 
him." 

Manuel  has  a  rather  lot  of  contact  with  Ei  Salvador.  He 
lived  there  until  he  was  six;  he  was  back  himself  in  1977, 
and  his  grandmother  visits  every  two  years.  Yet  Caleb  (Case 
No.  2),  at  the  age  of  six,  who  left  El  Salvador  when  he  was 
three  after  having  been  found  an  orphan  on  the  street  and 
being  raised  here  by  an  Anglo  mother,  expressed  more 
understanding  of  El  Salvador's  problems  and  more  pride  in 
his  origins  than  Manuel  with  all  his  contact ..  .Manuel's  only 
comment  on  his  1977  trip  was  that  he  did  no*  want  to  be 
there  because,  he  did  not  want  to  be  dead.  When  asked  if  he 
knew  anything  of  his  family's  history,   he  said, 

"No,      it's     too     boring.      I'd     rather     hear  .American 

stories. .  .They  '  re  more  exciting." 

Once    Manuel-the-tough    took    over    the   taped  interview 
the    most    enthusiastic    statement    that    Manuel    made    vyas  in 
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response  to  the  question  of  how  far  he  wanted  to  go  in 
school : 

"All  the  Way!  Four  years  of  coll^ege,  play  football 
and  maybe  get  paid»" 

Empathic  ability >  In  his  taped  interview  there  were 
only  two  faint  glimmers  of  c^mpathy  or  the  ability  to  take 
another  perspective:  1)  when  he  admitted  that  parents  did 
not  agree  with  yo,u  because  they  were  trying  to  make  you  do 
the  right  thing,  and  2)  when  asked  if  he  could  imagine  what 
it  would  be  like  to  be  his  best  friend,  and  he  gave  the 
following  response  about  Giacomo,  a  boy  he  had  known  since 
he  was  six  or  seven: 

"He  lives  on    16th  Street   and   goes   to  Bancroft.  He  has 

to  but  doesn't  want   to  go  to  summer  school.   It  would 

be  about  like  being  me." 
At  least  it  is  a  neutral  description.  The  only  other  examples 
of  empathic  behavior  are  perhaps  examples  of  "negative 
empathy"  similar  to  that  found  in  girls'  "catiness,"  i.e, 
when  Manuel  describes  his  father's  "bad  attitude"  or  when 
Manuel  shows  himself  as  being  extremely  affected  by  the 
opinions  of  others. 

However,  in  large  part,  to  again  quote  one  of  his 
After  School  teachers, 

"Manuel ...  .rarel y  lets  (his  empatny)  show  or  uses  it." 
He  is,  however,  very  aware  of  his  own  feelings.  Sometimes  he 
near  I  y   drowns   in   tnem,    as  when   asked  what   advice  he  would 
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have  for  a  new  student  in  his  class  just  learning  to  speak 
English  and  just  learning  to  go  to  an  American  school: 

"No  advice.. .don't  want  to  help  them.  If  I  had  to 
suffer,  they  have  to  suffer.  I  didn't  know 
anybody. . 

Cognitive  complexity  and  f  lexibi  lity.  Before  Man  ue  I 
ascertained  that  his  parents  would  not  hear  the  tapes  he 
demonstrated  a  good  time  sense,  a  t^ood  sense  of  past, 
present,  future  and  of  what  he  was  doing  where,  when  (i.e. 
he  came  to  the  U.S.  when  he  was  six,  he  was  back  in  El 
Salvadore  in  1977,  etc.).  He  had  the  ability  to  go  through 
any  of  the  logical  progressions  (e.g.,  Ravenette's  "The 
trouble  with..."  sequence),   provided  he  was  willing  to  do  so- 

However,  most  of  his  rtch  production  was  negatively 
complex  and  even  his  first  memory  was  a  negative  one: 

"When    I    was  four,    I    took   a  bath,    then  slid  down  the 

sidewalk,   and  my  mother  hit  me." 

Cognitive     style.         Manuel     did     a     relatively     I-  Jgh 
Embedded    Figures    Test    and    demonstrated    that    he   knows  how 
to  take  standard  tests. 
BEHAVIORS: 

Language.  Manuel's  language  on  his  tape  was 
heavily  accented  Hispanic/Black.  The  independent-raters  both 
mentioned  his  inadequate  command  of  English  to  the  extent 
that  the  rater  who  is  an  experienced  elementary  school 
teacher     (who     in     fact     is    teaching    fifth    grade    this  year) 
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specifically  noted  that  Manuel's  language  would  be  a  problem 
for  him  in  the  classroom  and  she  guessed  he  did  not  write, 
(The  errors  he  actually  does  make  in  his  writing,  as 
mentioned  earlier,   are  typical  for  the  fifth  grade, ) 

In  everyday  interaction  Manuel's  language  does  not 
sound  so  accented.  Is  Manuel  like  Vincent  (No,  15)  in  that 
he  uses  different  language  in  his  different  roles?  Does 
something  happen  to  Manuel's  English  fluency  when  he  must 
speak  "publically''  (see  his  day  school  teacher's  remarks 
about  his  difficulty  in  expressing  himself  in  class)?  Was  the 
tape  too  "public"  for  him  to  be  comfortable?  Yet  Manuel, 
along  with'  Alonso  '(No,  20),  was  chosen  to  do  a  PBS-TV 
program  on  teenage  sexuality  , 

Also,  some  of  the  other  children  (ocher  than  the  new 
immigrants)  spoke  accentei  English,  but  they  were  speaking 
in  a  bright,  enthusiastic  mode,  and  neither  of  the  :ndepen- 
dent  raters  commented  on  their  accents.  So  what  does  the 
emotional  content  of  an  utterance  have  to  do  with  what  is 
heard? 

Although  Manuel  was  able  to  take  both  Spanish  and 
English  forms  of  the  research  instruments  with  no  trouble  at 
all,  and  although  he  speaks  Spanish  at  home,  his  unwilling- 
ness to  respond  in  Spanish  when  his  friends  speak  to  him  in 
Spanish  has  already  been  mentioned. 

So,  where  some  of  the  other  children  use  their 
multiple    linguistic    forms    as    a    resource    f  ^r    more  effective 
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interaction,   Manuel  seems  to  keep  tripping  over  his. 

Flexible   'nteraction   style.      With    adults,    unless  they 

are  in  a  position  of  authority  over  him  and/or  he  is  scared 
of    them,     in    which    case    he    acts    obediently,    passively,  his 

interaction  mode  is  generally  hostile/negative/uncooperative, 
classic  "chip-on-the-shoulder."  With  peers  he  appears  to  be  a 
follower/imitator,  although  he  can  somewhat  fulfill  a  leader- 
ship role  when  it  is  "official"  and  well-structured,  as  when 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  class  in  summer  school. 

Coping  ability.  His  "reactive  coping,"  i.e.,  pleasing 
authorities  (father,  teacher),  trying  to  impress  peers,  leaves 
him  little  time  to  resolve  his  still  undefined  crisis  or  to 
develop  his  own  uniqueness,  which  may  in  fact  be  one  and 
the  same. 


Coping  style. 


Manuel's    "smokescreen    technique"  is 


largely  defensive. 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.  20:  ALONSO 

Alonso   is   a   thirteen-year-old,    black,    Santo  Domingan 
In    sixth    grade   who   arrived    in    the   United   States  on  June  3, 
1977,    when    he   was   eleven    years  old.   He  is  small   and  wiry- 
He   was  evidently   held  Lack   in   school   when   he  first  arrived, 
probably    because  of   language   { this '  seems   to   be   the  common 
practice    with    immigrant    children),    so    he    Is         teenager  in 
elementary     school     and     small     on     the     street,     but  these 
anomalous   details   do   not    seem    to  concern    him.    Alonso  is  an 
ususual    adolescent,     he    flows.    Talking    with    Alonso    is  like 
talking    with    a    mature    adul  t .    His    interview   was   a  two-way 
discussion,     not    a    stilted    question-answer    period,    and  his 
sense  of  berng  at  ease  with   himself  and  his  feelings,  and  all 
of    this    with    a    relatively    strange    adult,    and    a    woman  at 
that,    was    astounding.    No    chip-on-the-shoulder    here,    just  a 
profound   sense   of   identity.    From   what  ^as  been  said  above, 
one    can    imagine    that    Alonso,    as    well    as    being    the  oldest 
child    in   the  program,    was  also  the  most  charismatic  and  the 
leader   of    young    and    old.    This   does   i  ot   mean    that    he  was 
perfectly    behaved.    He    had    a    terrifically    high    energy  level 
which    made    it    very    difficult    for    him    to    sit    still    for  more 
than    two   minutes   straight    and  a   bounciless  exuberance  which 
often   got   him   in   trouble,    as  for   instance  during  a   hike  with 
some    Sierra    Club    members    when    he    had    the    bad    idea  of 
throwing    stones    at    cars    passing    by    on    the   road    below  the 
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hiking  trail.  He  was  even  impeached  as  a  class  officer 
during  summer  school,  and  he  is  regularly  too  loud  and  too 
physical,  but  somehow  he  is  not  nasty  or  mean-spirited;  he 
does  not  have  space  in  his  self  for  such  negativity.  On 
Peck's  Long  Views  of  Life  Instrument  there  is  the  following 
forced-choice  pair; 

a.  Life  takes  a  lot  of  figuring  out. 

b.  Life  can't  be  figured  out.  Enjoy  it. 
Alonso  responded  with  delight,   "Enjoy  it!" 
SITUATIONS: 

Home.  We  have  not  parental  assessment  for  Alonso 
but  from  his  own  comments  one  gets  the  impression  of  a 
well-integrated,  caring  family  even  though  everyone  is 
working  and  some  family  members  are  still  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  family 
that  fosters  independence,  as  well  as  family  ties.  The  first 
activity  that  the  researcher  did  with  the  children  was  take 
Polaroid  pictures  of  each  individual,  one  for  the  project  and 
one  for  the  child,  with  the  child  choosing  which  one  he 
would  take  home.  When  Alonso  choose  the  one  he  wanted  for 
himserf,  the  softest  look  came  over  his  face  and  he  said, 
"I'll  take  this  home  to  my  mother  for  the  alt  um."  In  that 
one  interaction  he  conveyed  his  great  warmth  and  affection 
for  his  family  and  the  fact  that  they  felt  the  same  way 
about  him. 

Alonso    is    the    youngest    of    the   six   children    who  are 
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here.  His  father  works  at  the  Chrysler  plant  In  Alexandria. 
His  mother  appears  to  be  hard-working  and  gentle  (and  she 
is  an  excellent  cook  judging  by  the  dishes  she  brought  to 
the  summer  school  family  night).  His  father  plays  the  base 
as  an  aj^ocation,  and  the  family  is  very  active  in  Catholic 
Church  actitities  with  Alonso  having  a  big  part  in  First 
Communion  activities  during  the  research  period.  He  also  has 
a  brother,  still  in  the  Dominican  Republic  of  whom  he  is 
immensely  proud  who  is  studying  to  be  a  doctor. 

The    basically    positive    and    balanced    feelings  Alonso 
has  for  his  family  come  through  in  all   his  responses. 
"How  are  you  supposed  to  behave  at  home?" 
"I    can    behave    any    way    I    want.    I    can    be  happy, 
sad,    in  between,   mess  around." 
What     if     Alonso     had     ended     his     response    after    the-  first 
sentence?    What    if    he    had    interpreted    the    question    as  the 
researcher     originally     intended,     as     in     rules    of  behavior? 
Instead,    through    misinterpretation    and    because    of    his  easy 
association    with    his    feelings    we    have    a    profounder  insight 
and    perhaps   the   ke^   insight    into   one   of    the   neces'sities  for 
an    effective    "self-system,"    an    overwhelming    sense  of  accep- 
tance,   a    place    where    one    can    be    oneself,    whoever  one  is, 
however  one   feels.   He  was   also  able  to  go  on   and  state  "the 
rules"    of    behavior,     and    ft    sounds    like    a    pretty  ordinary 
household : 

Bad  behavior  is 
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"fighting     with     brothers     and     sisters     and  not 
obeying" 
Good  behavior  is 

"not  fighting,  being  quiety,   watching  T.V." 
If  he      disagrees  with  his  parents: 

••I  get  punished. .  .don't  watch  J.V." 

And: 

The  trouble  with  parents  is...  •  ' 

"They  always  be  punishing." 
They  are  like  that  because... 

"They're     trying     to     get     me     to     get  something 

together." 

Another  reason  they  are  like  that  is... 

"They  are  tryhing  to  help  me  not  to  do  bad 
things." 

1 1  would  be  better  if  they  stopped  punishing  me  so 
much." 

What  difference  would  that  make? 

"Wouldn't  feel  so  bad  so  much." 
What  difference  would  that  make  to  you? 

"But     I      wouldn't     get     myself     together     if  they 

didn't." 

In  everything  Alonso  seems  to  have  the  whole  picture.  When 
asked  whose  opinion  mattered  to  him  the  most,  he  answered, 
"My  family's."  / 

When  asked  to  draw  his  situational   drawings,  Alonso, 
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who  considers  himself  to  be  an  artist  (and  is  a  good  one), 
did  the  following  "sad"  and  "happy"  drawings  for  his,  home 
situation.  In  the  sad  drawing  there  was  Alonso  himself 
(black  features,  hair,  and  brown  skin  tones)  sitting 
sprawled  on  a  porch  swing  looking  downirodden  because  "he 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  and  it's  boring."  His  happy 
picture  showed  his  mother  in  the  foreground,  Alonso  and  his 
girlfriend  standing  on  the  top  of  some  stairs  in  the  back- 
ground, and  everyone  is  smil  ing.  When  Alonso  handed  the 
researcher  the  drawing  he  said  that  it  took  place  "in  the 
future  when  aU  turns  out  right."  On  his  taped  interviev/  he 
said  that  it  was  "in  my  imagination  when  I'm  grown  up  and 
getting  together..." 

Street.  Alonso  is  small  but  he,  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  of  the  "small  boy"  concerns  that  some  of  the  other  boys 
in  the  program  exhibit,  or  maybe  he  has  simply  resolved 
them  all  because  he  is  older,  or  maybe  he  has  so  much 
energy  he  does  not  know  he  is  small,  and  he  certainly  is 
tough,  in  the  sense  that  he  is  extremely  durable,  he  bounces 
instead  of  breaks,  and  maybe  it  is  easier  being  a  small 
black  boy  in  a  predominantly  black  neighborhood  than  a 
smal  I   wh  ite  or  brown  boy . 

He  s^ys  he  go3S  out  to  play  a  lot  with  his  friends, 
and  he  I  ikes  to  learn  to  do  jokes  and  tricks.  He  was  in  the 
D.C.  Youth  Orchestra  (he  played  the  trombone)  but  he  quit 
because,  .as    he    put    it,    "I'm   an   artist!"  He  was  also  chosen 
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to  be  in;«rviewed  on  a  PBS-TV  s/how  about  teenage  sexuality, 
"you  know,  about  sexTXgirls,  j/iow  babies  come... on  Channel 
26."  He  even  said  this  wffnout  snickers  or  other  obvious 
embarrassment.  He  also  plays  all  the  sports  in  season  on  the 
various  neighborhood  teams. 

When  asked  if  he  fel t  comfortable  in  his  neighborhood 
he  answered  affirmatively.  When  asked  if  he  felt  he  could 
handle  any  trouble  that  might  occur,  he  also  said  yes,  and 
if  there  was  a  fight? 

"I   stay  there  and  fight  my  "way  out." 
Calm,     Confident.     No    big     deal.     When     asked     how     he  was 
supposed  to  behave  with  his  friends,   his  reply  was 

"I'm  always  there  when  they  need  me." 
When     asked     what     happened     when     he    disagreed     with  his 
.  friends,   he  answered; 

"They're  my  enemy  for  a  while.  Then  I  «ay,  'Tm 
sorry!*  I  apologize. ..  they  apologize  to  me. ..half  and 
half." 

(See  Carlos,   Case  No.   14,   re  apologizing.) 

Alonso  also  drew  situational  pictures  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  bad  picture  was  of  a  police  cruiser  with  its  light 
flashing  and  he  said  .he  did  not  I.  ?  the  police  cruising 
around  picking  people  up.  He  was  not  in  the  ir.ood  to  draw  a 
happy  picture  so  he  drew  a  picture  of  a  crazy  robot  of 
Batman  instead.  The  reason  Y.e  likes  Batman  is  interesting. 
Even    though    he    is    a   superhero,    '*he   has    no  special  powers^ 
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just  special   shoes   and  machines.*'  How's  that  for  insight  from 
a  small  kid  in  a  big  world? 

School .  We  have  no  -  teacher  assessments  from  the 
school  where  Alonso  attends,  but  the  director  of  the  After 
School  Program  has  known  him  and  his  siblings  for  years 
and  says  he  gets  just  average  grades;  he  is  not  a  scholar, 
an  J  his  energy  causes  him  trouble  in  school.  However,  his 
otqer  talents  are  rewarded.  He  was  in  the  school's  gymnas- 
tics show.  His  artwork  was  chosen  to  be  hung  in  the  ^^vor^^f 
office,  so  his  self-identity  as  both  an  athlete  and  an  artiste- 
receive  support   (he  has  another  brother  who  draws  too). 

r 

^ 

When  asked  how  he  should  beKave  at  school,   he  said, 
"Do  my  work. .  .sometimes   I  fight." 

"What  happens  if  you  disagree  with  your  teachers?" 
"They '  1 1    get    mad    at    me   and    punish    me .    They  'II  hit 
me  on  my  butt...  it  doeSfCt  hurt   (it  embarrasses  him). 
And  he  felt  that 

The  trouble  with  teachers  is... 

"punishing    and    yel  ling.    I    don '  t    get    punished ;  I 

get  yilled  at." 
They  are  like  that  because.*. 

"They    want    you    to   know    what    the   assignment  is; 

they  want  you  to  learn." 
Another  reason  they  are  I  i  ke  that  is... 

"they  are  trying  to  get  you^  together." 
1 1  would  be  better  if . . . 


"They     stopped    yelling    and   Ti^n ishing. .  .but  kids 
wouldn't  learn  nothing." 
Th^   researcher   then    asked,    "What   if   teachers  didn't  have  to 
yell. ..if  the  kids  were  quiat  and  well-behaved." 

"No,  no,  they  have  to  yeh  and  have  to  teach  it  over 
and  over.  No,  kids  wouldn't  pay  attention. .  .wouldn '  t 
learn ." 

I  n  the  fol  lowing  comments  of  his  After  School  teachers 
and  the  director  of  the  Program,  the  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  his  tremendous  energy  can  be  seen.  His  teachers 
were  the  same  actress/artists  described  in  Cases  No.  19  and 
No.  22,  and  the  director  was  the  same  as  the  on*»  described 
in  Case  No.  19.  The  atmosphere  these  creative,  emotionally 
based  teachers  provided  for  Alonso  fit  him  like  a  glove,  and 
he  ,flpurished.  H6  wa':  introduced  to  yoga,  mime,  and  various 
extemoonantous  dramatic  forms.  He  excelled  a.  them  all. 
I.  Jj^effect ive  behaviors 

1.  He  hc».s  so  much  energy,  that  he  gets  carried 
away  and  can't  concentrate  or  focus/ or  g-ive 
room  for  students  and  teachers  to  take  the  floo-*. 

2.  Alonso  is  constant  I  v  seeking  attention  and  is 
almost  constant  ^  working  for  it.  He's  so  hyper' 
he  gets  the  other  children  worked  up.  He  is'  a 
bully.  (Tne  researcher  only  saw  him  oeing  too 
rough.  T'ie  kids  come  running  up  to  play  w'th 
him;     they    c^n't    run    £w£y    when    Alonso  comes 
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around.) 

3.      His  ef.ergy   makes   it   difficult   for  him   to  sit  still 

for  any  length  of  time. 
Ff feet  lye  behaviors 

1.  He   is  a   natural.. He  is  overflowing   with  wonder-. 
..ful,     creative    energy,     physically    and  mentally. 

He  is  very  bright  and  very  open  minded  about 
changing  ideas.  ^ 

2.  '     He  contributed   a   lot  of  interesting   ideas  to  ^roup 

-   talks.  He's  very  crea t i ve . 

3.  He  is  creative  and  quite  artistic. 
Ski!  Is  needed 

1.  He  needs  to  work  on  concentration  and  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  others. 

2.  He  needs  to  learn  ^  how  to  work  for  himself  and 
not  to  get  attent  ion.  -  He  needs  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  people  around  him. 

3.  He  needs  to  develop  his  serious  side,  his  abi  I  i  ty 
to  sit  and  concentrate. 

Open  comments 

1 .  He  is  wonderfu I J 

2.  He  is  bright,  creative,  charming,  a  leader,  and 
he  needs  to  be  chal  lenged  with  interesting  school 
work.  He  is  not  self-conscious  and  cdr  really  let 
himself  go  in  creative  dramatics. 

3.  .  Alonso    IS    a    very    unusual    boy.    He    is  extremely 

) 

2^6-  . 


talented   and  creative,    but   at   times  he  puts  on  a 

show    for   the   other   kids    to   attract  attention.  If 

he  is  shown  the  right  path,  one  day  he  may 
become  a  great  artist  of  some  kind. 


Ur    as    the    director    said,     "Every    staff    member    I    get  says 

they're  in   love  with  Alonso! .  ♦ . 

DISPOSITIONS; 

Self-system.     We'll   let  Alonso  speak. 

Who  Am  I 


careful 

blacr. 

Spanish 

thin 

nice 

cozy 

Heroes 

artist 

musician 

actor 

helpful 


teacher 
"Describe  yourself." 

"I'm  O.K.  I'm  always  with  my  friends  when  they 
need   me...  I'm   helpf  ul . . . .  Yeah,    I    have  bad  qualities. 


cool 


I  -fight  too  much." 


He  has  a  deep  sense  of  personal/family/cultural 
history.  When  asked  about  his  first  memory,  he  talked  about 
a  picture  of  himself  taken  when  he  was  a  baby  with  his  toy 
telephone.  "I  was  fat."  He  knows  stories  about  his  mother's 
mother's  mother  (he  did  not  know  the  word  for  great- 
grandmother).  She  "was  an  I  ndian . . .  they  were  brave."  His 
father's  family  is  black  ("They  O.K.")  but  he  knows  mostly 
about  his  mother's  family.  He  has  good  memories  of  Santo 
Domingo:  "It's  Very  hot. ..they  wear  short  pants  there. ..it's 
good... we  swim  in  rivers.  He  af^*4tr»ows  something  about 
recent  political  events  in  the  Dominion  Republic,  including 
the  names  of  the  past  and  present  president  and  thatj 
cause  of  the  change  in  governments  In^^^^TSTB  was  price 
increases,  inflation.  He  speaks  Spanish  at  home,  English  at 
school,  and  both  languages  with  his  friends,  but  he  feels 
"more  Spanish  than  English." 

0.  J.  Simpson  is  vne  of  his  heroes,  "because  ht  is  a 
famous  football  player,"  and  Alonso  was  one  of  the  few 
students  to  rrame  a  model  or  hero.  He  also  has  some  models 
Close  at  hand,  his  father  whom  he  thinks  is  "cool,"  and  his 
brother,   the  doc  tor- to-be. 

Alonso  also  thinks  h^o  future  will  be  good  and 
although  he  thinks  of  himself  as  an  artist  now,  he  thinks 
that  when  he  grows  up  he  will  be  a  doctor  ("just  like  my 
brother"),  maybe  a  football  player,  and  as  for  education,  he 
wants    o  go  "all  the  way  to  the  top." 
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In  short,  as  Alonso  said  in  an  aside  during  the 
taped  interview,   "I   am  happy  with  who   I  am." 

Empa thic  abi  I  i  ty .  Even  though,  as  his  After  School 
teachers*  comments  make  clear  (see  School  above),  Alonso 
doos  not  always  utilize  his  emphatic  ability,  it  does  exist. 
He  is  able  to  take  another  perspective  (see  ''The  trouble  with 
parents"  and  "The  trouble  with  teachers"  in  Home  and  School 
above),     and     he    always    knows    where  is    with  another 

person : 

"Can   you  deer i be  your  teacher?" 

"Mrs.    is   our  regular    teacher.    She  teaches 

everything   in   an   easy   way.   She   yells  at   us,    but  she 
yells     at    us    because    she    wants    us    to    learn.  It's 
easy.    She   repeats    a   lot  of   times  until    we  get   it.  We 
always  play  games.  We  paint......" 

"Can   you  describe  an  enemy?" 

"Mrs.   ,    the   language   teacher.    Nobody  can 

laugh    in    her   class.    She   say,    'Stop    giggi  in  *    boy !  * " 

(The  last,   an  imitation  of  the  teacher.) 

His   Clay   Array,    because    the   actjvit/    interacted  well 

with     his     artistic     ability,     was    one    of     the    most  complex 

produced: 
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The  assignment  was  to  make  a  symbol  for  each  of  the 
important  people  in  your  life.  The  snake  with  the  green 
stripe  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  is  Alonso's  father 
because  "he's  cool,"  meaning  he  does  net  get  upset.  The 
brown  flower  shape  is  his  mother-  because  "she's  very  nice 
and  I  love  her,"  (said  in  a  warm  soft  voice  without 
embarrasment ) .  The  lips  in  the  upper  right  are  for  Alonso, 
himself.  "Those  are  my  hot  lips,  because  I  talk  too  much 
much."  The  heart,  needless  to  say,  is  his  girlfriend.  The 
two    blocks    of    clay    are    his    two    sisters    because  "They're 
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O.K."  The  two  shapes  on  either  side  of  his  sisters  are  two  of 
his  friends  (Manuel,  No.  19,  and  Teresa's  brother,  see  No. 
22),  and  like  his  brother,  the  long,  twisty  yellow  shape  at 
the  bottom,   they  are  twisty  because  they're  "crazy." 

Previously  Alonso  has  mentioned  that  he  was  helpful, 
and  he  is .  Once  when  a  friend  was  bei ng  punished,  he  even 
helped  him  clean  his  house  so  the  punishment  would  be  over 
faster,  and  at  the  time  of  the  taped  interview  he  was 
helping  a  girl  at  school  who  had  had  her  money  and  her 
watch  taken  from  her  by  a  junior  high  school  boy  (she  ran 
after  handing  over  her  things),  and  now  Alonso  takes  her  to 
and  from  school  "so  that  nothing  will   happen  to  her." 

Alonso's  first  day  of  school  was  "an  O.K.  day."  The 
mos:  difficult  thing  was  not  being  able  to  speak  English. 
The  nicest  thing  was  that  the  first  day  he  "made  some 
friends"  even  though  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about.  He  still  has  friends  from  that  first  day.  The  scariest 
thing  was,  "I  thought  they  would  do  something.  ..  I  couldn't 
understand  them"  It  always  seems  the  crucial  event  is  the 
*  first  friend. 

A  lot  of  Alonso's  ability  to  get  to  know  people,  to 
communicate,  stems  from  the  fact  that  he  communicates  with 
his  whole  body;  he's  a  natural  mime.  He  also  has  his  art. 
He  maybe  is  a  bit  less  linguistically  dependent  for  contact 
than  some  other  child.  He  was  also,  as  mentioned  earlier,  a 
black  boy  moving  into  a  largel  y  b  lack  neighborhood. 
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Compare    the    above    with    his    adivce   for    a    new  non- 
English-speaking  child  just  coming   into  his  school. 
"How  wouid  you  help  him?" 

"I  don't  know.,.ril  have  to  try  that.. ,1*1!  just  say, 
*Try  some  things.  MM  help  you.  You'll  have  a  hard 
time  learning  the  new  language,  the  new  classes,  the 
new  friends.. . 

"What  could  you  tell   him  about  making  friends?" 
"Treat   people    like   you    like   to   be    treated.    Treat  all 
equal ..." 

As  Alonso  said,  when  asked  v.ho  were  the  most  important 
people  in   the  world   tc  him, 

"All  my  family  and  all  my  friends." 

Cognitive  fle><ibility  .  and  complexity.  Alonso's  was 
"the  best"  taped  interview.  None  of  the  answers  had  to  be 
prompted;  all  responses  were  appropriate,  and  each  had  a 
rich  continuity.  Me  could  be  precise  abou.  details  (the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  the  U.S.),  inventive  in  order  to  express 
terms  outside  his  vocabulary  (my  mother's  mother's  mother); 
he  was  able  to  stay  within  the  framework  of  all  progressions 
(Ravenette's  "The  trouble  witn..."  series);  and  he  was  the 
only  cl  ild  in  the  study  to  spontaneously  understand  the 
concept  of  history,  but  the  most  striking  aspect  of  his  verbal 
production  is  its  flow  and  fluency  and  his  willingne?-  to 
express  his  feelings,   oositive,   as  weM   as  negative. 

His     art     production     is     as     full     and     rich     as  his 
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verbalization  (see  the  discussion  of  his  Clay  Array  and  of 
his  situational  drawings  above).  He  is  a  musician  and 
talented  mime  as  we  1 1  • 

The  core  characteristic  of  Alonso's  cogni  tion,  how- 
ever, is  his  imagination .  He  has  an  abi  I  ity  to  put  himself 
into  imaginary  spaces,  whether  in  the  fable  he  wrote  of  the 
skunk,  the  deer  and  the  owl  and  how  they  all  fell  in  love 
(complete  with  a  lover's  minuet  by  the  deer)  or  in  his 
prisoner-in-jai  I  mime  act.  He  draws  color-by-number  clowns 
on  the  blackboard  for  the  little  kids  and  helped  them  turn 
their  Whole-Body-Drawings  irto  space  monsters  and  super- 
heroes.  He  is  a  boy  when  asked  on  the  Peck  Views  of  Life 
Instrument  to  choose  between 

a.  I    usually   daydream   about  things   I    am  capable  of 

doing. 

b.  I   usually  daydream  about  doing  impossible  things. 
He,    of    course,    chose    the    latter    and    added,    "...like    I  can 
fl  !" 

Cognitive  style.  Scoring  imaginative  cognition  is 
e><tremely  difficult.  He  is  behavorialiy  field-sensitive  because 
he  is  always  attending,  but  somet  imes  he  does  not  act  on  his 
sensitivity.  He  achieved  a  medium  score  on  his  Embedded 
Figures  Test,  but  what  was  interesting  was  the  extent  that 
Alonso-the-art  ist  was  distracted  by  color. 
BEHAV  ORS; 

Language.        Alonso's    English    is    accented,     and  he 
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uses  a  great  many  Black  English  constructions,  but  he  is  so 
fluent,  that  if  he  ever  spent  three  months  at  Oxford,  he 
would  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  speaking  like  a  don .  He 
blends.  The  level  of  fluency  he  has  achieved  in  three  years 
is  remarkable,  and  it  is  ever.,  in  that  he  is  able  to  write  a 
story  in  English  as  well  as  talk  one.  There  are  errors,  but 
again  the  style  is  fluid,  and  there  is  only  polishing  to  be 
done.  He  is  sensitive  to  nuance,  and  usually  tempered 
statements  in  ♦^-'e  instruments  that  contained  an  "always"  or 
a  "never"  with  a  "sometimes." 

Alonso's  language  pattern  is  interesting  because  he 
was  one  of  a  small  number  of  children  who  said  they  used 
both  their  languages  in  the  street.  He  was  able  to  do  both 
Spanish  and  English   language  instruments  with  no  difficulty. 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Alonso  is  flexible.  The 
day  he  did  his  taped  interview  he  had  wanted  to  be  doing 
something  else,  and  the-  director  talked  him  into  doing  it.  He 
could  have  given  a  perfunctory  performance,  but  instead  he 
participated  thoughtfully  and  fully,  although  he  occassional  I  y 
asked  how  many  more  questions  there  were  to  go.  One  of  the 
independent-  raters  noted  how  he  had  both  verbal  and  physi- 
cal ways  of  interacting,  and  his  After  School  teacher 
commented  on  his  open  mindedness  about  changing  his  ideas. 
The  researcher  noted  that  at  many  junctions  in  his  interview 
he  approached  a  question  in  an  experimental  fashion  as  in 
his    "1*11    have    to   try    that...*'    in    his   response    about  advice 


for  a  new  non-English-speaking  child  (see  Empathic  ability). 
He  articulated  flexibility  of  behavior  in  handling  disagree- 
ments with  his  friends  (see  Street),  and  in  every  case  he 
was  able  to  articulate  appropriate  behavior  for  various 
situations  (see  Home,  Street,  School,  etc.).  In  addition,  he 
can  be  a  leader  as  well  as  a  follower.  He  refused  to  respond 
to  this  item  from  Coopersmith 's  Self-Esteem  Inventory: 
Item:  Kids  usually  follow  my  ideas. 

Alonso:  •'No,  sometimes  I  follow  theirs.  Sometimes  they 
fol  low  mine." 

Coping  ability.  Outstanding.  He  is  not  only  adap- 
tive, that  is  he  engages  in  appropriate  behavior  (except 
when  he  is  a  creator  of  behavior  color-by-number  clowns, 
he  and  a  Somalian  boy  inventiny  a  "^ew  variation  on  Korean 
music  from  a  film  we  had  seen .  As  mentioned  in  the  last 
section  by  the  independent  rater  he  commands  both  physical 
and  verbal  behaviors.  He  fights  if  he  has  to  (see  Street 
above).  He  is  independent. 

"To  whom  would  you  go  for  help?" 

"N  owhere. ..  I 'd  fight  my  way  out." 
But  he  knows  when  to  seek  help. 

"What  if  you  had  an  important  decision  to  make?" 

"I'd     talk     it    over    with    my     parents ..  .but    not  for 

physical  help." 

And  i  n  the  contrary  way  of  all  creative  people  when  faced 
with  the  following  choice  on  Peck's  Views  of  Life  Instrument, 


a.  I   usually  act  the  way   I   think  is  right. 

b.  I   usually  act  the  way  that's  expected  of  me. 
he  insisted  on  the  alternative: 


Coping    style.       Again,    the    word    is   flexible.    One  of 
the  independent  raters  put  it  thusly: 


"Attacks  problems  head  on.  Introspective.  Good 
humor.  Responsible. .  .Very  real  islic. .  .has  few  delu- 
sions   about   what    life    is   like.   Compassionate.  Protec- 


"The  most  striking  aspect  of  this  child  is  his 
supreme  confidence  in  what  he  is  doing  and  who  he 
is.  This  is  exhibited  by  1)  no  hesitancy  to  express 
his  feelings  for  his  mother,  friends,  father;  2)  his 
confidence  in  handling  problems  and  defending 
others.  He  is  so  strong  in  his  convictions  that  things 
that  could  normally  intimidate  his  peers  (i.e., 
expressing  lov  3  and  admiration)  don't  phase  him.  He 
has  strong  family  ties  and  high  occupational  aspira- 
tions. He  knows  how  to  respond  to  varying  social 
levels,  e-g.,  he  was  polite  and  responsive  to  the 
researcher,  and  a  strong  leader/protector/fighter  on 
the  streets.  An  amazing  child!" 


"I  act  the  way   I  want  to!" 


tive...very   loyal  and  helpful   to  friends." 


The  same  rater  continued: 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.  21:  PILAR 


Pilar   is   delightful    and   charming,    pretty    and  perky, 


with  a  light,  butterfly  voice  that  gives  her  a  slightly  flakey 
quality.  Born  in  the  United  States,  her  mother  is  from  El 
Salvador  and  her  father  .  from  Santo  Domingo,  She  is  a 
ten-year-old  third  grader  who  hates  math  and  loves  boys, 
although  she  might  deny  the  latter.  Always  well  dressed,  her 
hair  often  in  ivio  fluffy  pony  tails,  one  above  each  ear, 
flirting  away,  thi?  only  thing  that  saves  her  from  being  "The 
Perfect  Girl, "  is,  as  her  After  School  teacher  expressed  It, 
"a  wonderful  crazy  energy"  often  expressed  in  kind  of  a 
zany  sense  of  humor,  ' 
SITUATIONS: 

Home.  We  have  no  parenta I  assessment  from  P i  I ar ' s 
parents,  but  Pilar's  mother  works  in  a  laundromat  and 
according  to  Pilar  "looks  like  a  teenager  and  wears  beautiful 
makeup."  In  fact,  khe'  sometimes  sells  Avon  cosmetics  in  El 
Salvador  in  the  summertime,  taking  Pilar  with  her.  Although 
Pilar  has  been  to  El  Salvador  (she  cannot  remem|:>er  quite 
how  many  times  or  when,  the  quantitative  aspect  of  I  ife 
being  definitely  not  ;  her  area  of  expertise),  she  had  "never 
seen  Santo  Domingo."  She  did  not  say  what  her  father  did, 
but  he  definitely  se*ms  to  be  the  head  of  the  household  and 
her  protector.  It  is'  to  him  she  would  go  for  help  and  "I 
always  listen  to  my  fjather." 
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There  are  four  children  in  the  family,  a  sister 
twenty-one  to  whom  she  goes  for  advice,  a  brother,  sixteen, 
with  whom  she  fights  a  lot,  and  a  little  brothjer  nine.  The 
nine  year  old  has  had  several  brain  operations  although  no 
cr,e  knows  exactly  why,  and  although  he  can  read,  his 
handwriting  is  illegible.  Also,  his  large  motor  Movements 
are  a  bit  clumsy  and  uncoordinated,  and  he  is  easily 
distracted,  although  he  is  capable  of  learning  quite  a  bit  in 
a  strict  one-on-one  teacher-student^  situation.  He  is  in  second 
grade  at  Adams  school.  He  is  good  looking  ^nd  friendly  and 
is    always    included    in    the  childrerr'^^ctivi ties.    Pilar  looks 


out    for    him    in    a    sort    of    bemused    manner,     ^s    there  are 


level    get    him    into    difficulty.    He    Was    not    included    in  the 
research  population  because  of  his  special  difficulties. 

The    'imily    is   also  active  in  a  church   group  of  some  - 
kind,    although  Pilar  was  a  little  vague  on   the  details.  'Mt's 
like    singing    and    practicing    a    play    about    Jesub.     It's  i^i 
Cherry  Chase." 

Street. 

"Do    you    feel    comfortable   playing    in    your  neighbor- 
hood?" 

"Kinda,   no,  not  that  much." 

"Do  you   feel   you  could   handle  any   trouble  that  might 
occur?** 

"No,  couldn't  handle  trouble.   I'd  go  to  my  father."  ' 


momen  ts 


his    lack    of    coordincytion    and    high  activity 
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"Whan?" 

"Oh,   when  kids  are  messin'  with  me,   teasin'  me." 

Pilar  successfully  communicates  the  role  of  the  naive, 
protected,  innocent  girl,  a  respected  role  in  her  community. 
If  she  is  on  the  street  at  all,  for  example,  when  she  is 
waiting  for  the  city  bus  to  take  her  to  or  from  school,  she 
is  always  in  the  comp'^ny  of  her  little  brother  or  with  Teresa 
(se«  Case  No.  22),  her  classmate.  Teresa  gives  the  impression 
of  being  more  earthy  and  wise.  Pilar  is  her  first  I  i^u tenant, 
and  they  are  inseparable,  and  moving  about  in  t^  back- 
ground there  is  always  Teresa's  older  brother  who  is  not 
terribly  responsible,  but  it  seems  effective  on  the  street  to 
be  able  to  say,  "I'll  tell  my  brother..." 

School .  Pilar  is  doing  well  enough  in  her  grades  in 
school,  but  she  is  possibly  not  doing  as  well  as  she  could 
(she  is  also  a  year  older  than  most  of  the  other  third 
graders,  but  why  she  is  a  year  behind  is  unknown).  She 
hates  math  and  according  to  her  After  School  teachers  "has  a 
difficult  time  concentrating  on  it." 

"Pilar    spends    a    lot   of    time    socializing    and  fooling 

around ..." 

"She     eally    likes    attention    from    boys    and  .it  really 
distracts    her... Pilar    is    rather    spoiled.    She's  really 
adorable   and   gets   a    lot  of  attention  for  that  so  she 
really  doesn't  care  about  her  school  work." 
If    her    teachers    think    that    being    good    academically    is  not 
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within  her  frame  of  reference,   they  are  right. 

"How  far  do  you  want  to  go  in  school?"  ^ 
"Sixth     grade...  the     last     grade     we     have     in  this 
/  school...  to    the    tenth    grade. .  .fin  ish    high   school...  no 

col  lege." 

She  wants  to  work  in  a  laundry  like  her  mother. 

Her  two  After  School  teachers  were  both  creative,  one 
highly  affective,  the  other  analytical,  both  aspiring 
actresses,  one  active  In  running  a  women's  repertory 
company.  Both  were  deeply  into  women's  liberation.  They 
tried  raising  Pilar's  consciousness,  but  she  succeeded  in 
making  them  fall   In   love  with  her  like  everyone  else. 

These  iwo  teachers,  however,  had  their  group  of 
J-  older  children  do  some  really  interesting  exercises,  like  the 
Hopes  and  Fears  mini-^ssay  mentioned  In  Vincent's  section. 
These  activities  allowed  Pilar  to  display^  her  zany  humor. 
Her  Hopes  and  Fears  exercise  consisted  of  a  small  colorful 
drawing  of  a  tombstone  on  a  burial  plot,  complete  with 
flowers.  The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  said,-  "She  died 
when  she  was  about  100.."  She  also  likes  to  write  funny  short 
stories,  for  example,  there  was  one  about  a  fat  elephant  who 
shook  the  world  when  he  ran  and  another  called,  "A  Boy  Who 
Had  A  Secret."  Pilar  writes  and  spells  exactly  ^s  she  talks: 

"...and  he  met  three  big  mans.  And  one  of  them  tuck 
the  1 1  ttleboy  and  put  him  in  his  pocket  and  he  went 
back   home   and    he  told  the  nother  big  men's  that  he 
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had  a  boy  in  his  pocket 


M 


And  at  the  end  of  the  story 


•  •  • 


".••and.  the  next  next  morning  he  said  its  not  a 
secret  no  more  the  secret  was  I  was  going  to  have 
checkenpop  (otherwise  known  as  chicken  pox) 


She   may   have   a  future  as  an  EJ  Salvadorean/Santo  Domingan 
Ntozake  Shange.   By   the  way,   she  gets  A's  in  spelling  in  day 
school,  but  then  most^  elementary  school  students  have  difficul- 
ties spelling  in  context. 
DISPOSITIONS: 


Self-'System.     Pilar  has  a  very  firm  sense  of  her  own 


'•Who  am  I? 
I'm  nice. 

I  have  brown  hair. 
I'm  a  girl. 
I 'm  light  brown . 
I'm  super. 


I'm  ciean. 

I  can  do  work. 

I  had  a  good  report  card." 
"What  people  are  most  important  to  you?" 
"My      family.      Fatima,      Yvette,      Lorena,  Stephanie, 
Mitchie,    Pug. . .  (friends) .    My    father,    mother,  sister, 
little  brother,  dog,  cat,  fishes. .  .Myself !" 
"Who  do  you  want  to  be  like  when  you  grow  up?" 


identity. 


0 
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"My  mother,  my  father,  my  sister.  ..no,  I  want  to  be 
like  me!" 

(She's  very  good  at  detailed  lists,  and  quite  a  few  of  the 
girls  included  animals,  real-  and  imagined  in  their  list  of 
important  others.) 

She  also  self-identifies  herself  three  ways,  as  Santo 
Domigan,  .El  Salvadorian,  and  as  American. 

This  firm  sense  of  self-identity  manifests  itself  in  a 
light,  airy  playfulness  which  is  part  sense  of  humor  and 
part  the  breathless  quality  of  her  voice. 

Empathic  ability.  Pilar  and  Teresa  are  the  official 
greeters  in  the  After  School  program.  They  are  usaully  the 
first  to  notice  that  someone  new  is  around,  the  first  to 
initiate  contact.  Funny,  warm,  and  affectionate,  they  are  the 
first  to  moke  you  feel  welcome. 

She  definitely  knows  how  she  feels  about  things  and 
knows  how  she  can  "get  at"  other?  emotionally,  both  other 
girls  and  the  boys  who  are  interested  in  her. 

Her  descriptions  of  others  are  still  mostly  physical 
and  behavioral .  The  world  sti  1 1  tends  to  circle  around 
herself.  What  is  interesting  about  her  descriptions,  however, 
is  that  people  are  not  just  one  thing.  They  are  happy  and 
sad,   worried  and  playful,  etc. 

She  definitely  knows  how  to  behave  as  expected  in 
all  situations*  and  her  response  to  how  she  would  help  a 
new    non-English-speaking   child    was    very   matter-of-fact  and 
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unelaborated.  'M  would  speak  Spanish  to  him  and  help  him 
learn  English."  She  looks  after  her  brother  in  the  same 
straight  forward  way. 

One  of  the  independent  raters  upon  hearing  her  tape 
said  that  is  is  true  she  knows  what  to  do  about  other 
people's  feelings,  but  "she  exhibits  compassion  rather  then 
eiTipathy." 

Cognitive'  flexibility  and  complexity.  It  is  as  if 
Pilar  has  a  rather  conventional  mind  spotted  with  a  zany 
sense  of  humor.  It  is  the  same  effect  that  one  would  get  if 
suddenly  she,  "The  Perfect  Girl,"  smiled  and  she  had 
blackened  out  her  teeth  for  a  toothless  grin.  In  one  response 
she  was  talking  about  how  people  are  different: 

"They  are  not  alike.  They  have  different  faces,  eyes, 
sometimes  voices,  bodies,  hair... the  way  they  walk, 
look,  feel,  and  how  their  toes  look,  smell..." 
Once  Pilar  determines  the  structure  of  a  response  that  is 
required  she  can  manufacture  endless  variations  on  a  theme. 
That  is  why  many  of  her  responses  take  on  the  aspect  of 
lists.  In  the  same  modality  she  was  able  to  produce  her 
good/bad-happy/sad  situations  for  home,  street,  and  school 
very  rapidly. 

We  have  already  discussed  her  humorous  creative 
writing  (see  School  above). 

Cognitive  style.  Pilar's  personal  style  is  certainly 
field-sensitive.      Her   manner  of    taking   the  Embedded  Figures 
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Test  was  f  ield-^sensiti  ve,  in  that  she  often  looked  for 
approval  of  her  choices  by  the  researcher  or  reached  for  the 
cardboard  shape  instead  of  risking  a  guess.  Left  to  work 
alone  she  gives  up  very  easily.  She  hates  math.  Logical 
progressions  (as  contrasted  with  variations  on  a  theme)  are 
not  her  strong  point,  and  she  is  also  convinced  she  remem- 
bers falling  out  of  bed  when  she  was  one  month  old  (she 
landed  on  the  bed). 

Language.  She  is,  however,  very  precise  about  how 
much  of  which  language  she  uses  where:  Spanish  and  English 
at  home,  but  more  Spanish;  English  and  Spanish  at  school, 
but  more  English;  both  equally  with  her  friends.  And  the 
people  that  come  to  visit  her  speak  Spanish  and  English. 

She  is  bilingual.  She  was  able  to  do  both  Peck's 
Long  Viev'S  of  Life  Instrument  in  English  and  Diaz-Guerrero's 
'<^"9  Filosofia  de  la  Vida  in  Spanish.  She  is  able  to  pun  in 
English: 

"This  is  a  stick-up!" 
"Help!" 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"Who  'nose'..., 
but  she  says  she  does  not  know  how  to  write  in  Spanish. 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Pilar  is  very  flexible 
within  the  confines  of  her  role,  and  she  definitely  knows 
where  everyone  else  is  in  an  intersection  and  behaves  accord- 
ingly.  She  is  seldom  a  leader,   however,   since  that   is  out  of 
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the  bounds  of  her  role. 

Coping  ability.  Pilar  will  be  able  to  handle  any- 
thing as  long  as  people  acknowledge  and  respect  her 
"Perfect-Girl-role,"  and  she  does  have  the  skills  to  effective- 
ly communicate  that  role  to  (with)  her  environment.  If  and 
when  the  day  comes  that  all  her  protectors  (female  as  well 
as  male)  disappear,  a  different  Pilar  will  have  to  emerge. 

Coping  style.  It  is  hard  to  catagorize  her  style.  It 
is  not  passive  because  she  activates  others  to  act  for  her. 
She  can  manipulate  people  by  being  charming,  and  in  her. 
environment  that  she  does  it  and  playfully  is  admired.  She 
confjEonts  problems  directly,  and  in  the  interim  until  she  is 
"rescued"  she  can  very  effectively  use  her  mouth  to  protect 
herself;  ^she  knows  all  the  right  things  to  say  in  a 
confrontation  with  peers,  she  just  more  often  gets  someone  to 
do  tha|^  for  her.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  active  passive 
coping?  Or  passive  active  coping? 
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CASE  STUDY  NO.  22;  TERESA 

Teresa,  along  with  Pilar  her  "first  I  ieu tenant",  is 
very  attentive  to  adults,  especially  new  ones  in  the  After 
School  Program  setting.  They  were  the  researchers  first 
helpers.  Like  Clara  (No.  13),  Rosalie  (No.  12),  and 
Jacqueline  (No.  16),  they  seem  to  exhibit  an  Hispanic  female 
trait  of  charmingly  flattering  adults.  However,  when  al!  the 
charm  does  not  work,  they  can  be  a  little  "catty,"  but  they 
usually  regain  their  good  sense  of  humor,  or  maybe  it  should 
be  described  as  a  huntorous  sense  of  the  dramatic.  Anyway, 
she  is  a  fine  comedienne.  She  is  mature  and  realistic  but 
(as  one  of  our  independent  raters  phrased  it)  "she  slips 
easily  into  elaborate  fantasies,"  such  as  imagining  the  day 
she  was  born: 

"It      was     fun. ..people     kissing     me,      hugging  me, 

changing  me,   feeding  me." 
She   is  attractive,    loves   to   banter,    and  for  a  nine-year-old. 
El  Salvadorean -born,   third  grader  is  very,  very  opinionated. 
SITUATIONS; 

Hom^.  Teresa's  family  came  to  the  U.S.  when  she 
was  three.  Her  mother  is  a  housekeeper,  and  her  father  is 
the  manager  of  a  small  hotel,  plus  a  night  cleaner,  who  also 
wants  to  go  to  school  to  earn  his  GED.  Teresa  has  one 
brother,  a  year  older.  It  is  expected  that  the  children  "be 
nice,"    help    at    home    (if   their   parents   are   tired   "go   to  the 
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store  for  them"),  and  obey  their  parents  orders.  From  her 
mother's  comments  it  sounds  as  if  the  two  children  have 
already  entered  adolescence,  i.e.,  that  Teresa  should  be 
more  ta I kat i ve  at  home  #  ( wh  i  I e  she  is  often  a  motor-mouth  at 
school),  that  the  brother  should  be  more  open  and  easier  to 
speak  to  openly.  His  mother  hopes  that  he  ''comes  in  on  time 
and  doesn't  go  too  f^r  away"  (he's  lOX. 

Both  Teresa  and  her  brother  are  in  the  After  School 
Program,  but  her  brother  was  not  incJuded  in  the  final 
research  sample  because  of  his  general  hosi tlity  towards  the 
researcher  and  towards  "  doing  the  instruments.  His  general 
peevishness  was,  however,  directed  toward  most  of  the  adults 
connected  with  the  After  School  Program  during  the  research 
period.  As  one  of  his  teachers  said  on  her  evaluation,  he 

•'is   really  confusing  to  me  because  he  can  be  such  a 

delightful    child   and   then   turn  around  and  be  totally 

obnoxious." 

'«* 

% 

Wher.  the  director  contacted  his  mother  (his  father  seems 
always  to  be  working  and  besides,  he  always  acts  well 
around  his  father),  she  said  "not  to.  make  him  angry."  In 
her  parental  interview  she  said  that  with  adults  he  reacts 
according  to  the  way  they  treat  him. 

He  is  a  handsome  boy,  bright  and  capable,  and  a 
good  athlete  as  well.  He  even  likes  to  read  ("The  Bible  and 
the  encyclopedia. .  .on  science")  and  writes  extremely  well. 
Again,    as    in   Vincent's  case   (No.    15)    it  seems  to  be  a  case 
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where  a  person  is  playing  two  non-integrated  roles,  the 
required  "tough.guy»»  and  another  more  complete  person.  When 
he  is  around  age-mates  and  older  boys  he  is  a  bully. 
Around  younger  children  he  is  patient  and  compassionate  and 
in  fact  got  beat  up  defending  one  df  ihe^^AJ^er  School  staff's 
little  girls  in  the  park  when  she  was  being  hassled  by  a 
young  black  boy. 

In  the  relationship  between  Teresa  and  her  brother, 
he  Is  supposed  to  be  her  protector  also,  but  very  often  he 
shirks  this  responsibility.  Teresa  is  not  supposed  to  be  on 
the  street  without  her  brother,  but  sometimes  he  disappears 
and  leaves  her  stranded,  or  he  decides  -  he  is  mad  at 
everyone  at  the  After  School  Prograrfi  and  oecides'  he  is 
leaving,   which  means .  Teresa  h^  to  leave  too. 

So,  th is  leaves  Teresa  dependent  on  her  brother  i n  a 
position  where  she  can  be  manipulated  by  him.  As  one  of  her 
After  School  teachers  saidj 

"A  ^od  deal  of  Teresa's  problem  in  school  work  and 
social  interaction  is  related  to  her  relationship  to 
her  brother.  He  will  often  s^t  the  tone  for  how  hard 
she  will  work  on  a  project  or  for  how  much  she  will 
like  and  accept  school  mates." 

The  /After  School  Staff  decided  to  provide  Teresa  with 
an  .option   so  she  would  not  have  to  depend  completely  on  her 
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brother  to  see  her  safely  through  the  streets.  Henceforward/ 
when    her    brother    got    mad    and    decided    to  .  leave,    he  could 


leave    without    her,    and   one  of   the  After  School   staff  would 
see  her  home  after  the  program*  ^ 

Apparently,  according  to  his  mother,  Teresa's  brother 
only  had'  trouble  with  the  After  School  teachers,  not  his  day 
school  teachers,  and  at  home,  except  for  his  moudiipes^, 
which  his  mother  deals  with  passively  by  j^*f)ot  making  him 
angry,"  he  is  known  to  be  a  very  responsible  boy  who  dov'^s 
^well  in  school,  a/f^  who  . 

"does  not  want  *to  go  directly?  on  to  the  university 
because  he  wrnts  to  go  to  work  soon  to  help  the 
family  and  to  help  pay  fbr  his  own  education." 
(The  After  School  teachers  were  also  impressed  that  when 
Teresa's  brother  evaluated  her  on  Peck's  Behavior  Rating 
Scale,  he  was  very  positive  despite  his,  Xo  them  often 
thoughtless  behavior  towards  her.)  . 

So,  why  the  brother's  often  nasty  behavior?  Much  of 
his  difficulty  seemed  to  center  around  women  who  behaved 
neither  passively  nor  in  an  authoritarian  fashion  but  rather 
in  an  egalitarian  manner.  Both  his  teachers  in  the  After 
Sch'^ol  Program  were  women,  the  young,  creative  actresses 
mentioned  earlier  who  related  with  their  students  -as  friends 
and  comrades,  and  who  were  deep  into  women's  liberation, 
thus,  their  concern  for  Teresa's  dependence  on  and  control 
by  her  oldS^r  brother.  Neither  of  these  teachers  was  Hispanic 
or  bilingual  ^nd  the  researcher,  being  an  Anglo  also,  was 
lumped    into    the  g,same   category.    Her   interaction   style   is  an 
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egalitarian  one  also.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  El 
Salvadorean  teacher  in  the  young  children's  class  never  had 
Teresa's  brother  treat  her  in  a  disrespectful  fashion  the 
entire  year  he  was  having  such  difficulties  wiih  the  other 
teachers. 

fn  addition,  all  this  trouble  occurred  in  a  year 
when  his  supposedly  little  sister  had  grown  a  head  taller 
than  himself,  probably  outweighted  him,  and  that  year  rrade 
better  grades  than  he  did  (almost  straight  A's  to  his  B's). 
Perhaps  it  was  the  crowning  blow  to  his  sense  of  emerging 
manhood  that  his  protector's  role  was  taken  from  him  or  at 
least  made  unnecessary. 

Manuel  (No.  19)  also  had  difficulty  In  this  clabs  and 
two  other  boys  dropped  out  of  the  program  because  of 
difficulties  in  relating  to  these  two  women.  They  were  seen 
as  talking  about  the  boys  with  the  girls  behind  the  boys' 
backs,  as  telling  secrets,  etc.  The  women  perceived  those 
boys  as  macho  and  dogmatic.  They  wanted  to  *ie  seen  as 
persons;  they  did  not  want  to  have  to  be  either  authoritarian 
or  passive,  but  somehow  the  boys  could  not  find  an  appropri- 
ate response  mode  for  a.  category  of  women  who  were,  neither- 
"mothers,"  "islsters,"  or  "girlfriends."  but  who  still  acted 
familiarly  and-  warmly  towards  therr^  On  the  other  Kand,  the 
wom*»n  cduld.  not  bring  tliemselves  to  treat  these  "little  boys" 
as  "young   men"  with   all   the  perogatives  of  males  in  Hispanic 

society  ..  Result .  ..nearly  totaJ  miscommun  ication  for  a  year. 

"  s  . 
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Now,  back '  to  Jef^sa.  She  was  happier  not  to  have  to 
leave  with  her  brother  everytime  he  got  mad,  but  she  still 
worried  about  him.  However,  she  went  on  living  her 
opinionated,  humorous  life  and  grew  all  the  time,  so  that  by 
the  time  sh^  did  her  taoed  interview  in  June  she  was 
projecting,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  independent  raters, 
an  image  of  being  secure  in  her  family  but  with  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  who  were  becc.^ing  quite  important  to  her, 
of  having  "a  high  self-confidence"  and  of  developing  ''a  self- 
sufficient  attitude." 

"She    knows    what    could    potent  iai  I  y    present  physical 
danger,    e.g.,     drunks    in    the    park,    and    seeks  her 
parents    protection,    but    I    feel    that   this   is   the  only 
type  of  problem  she  does  not  take  care  of  herself." 
Street.      Teresa •  s  mother  says  she  somet imes  p lay s  in 
the    neighborhood,    but    ihat    she    does    not    like    her  .to  play 
sports,     i.^.,    boys*    games,    a    relatively   common  admonition 
for  the  tirls,   but  one  to  which  the  schools,   for  instance,  do 
not    pay    the    K  .st    attention.    Tere«a    says   she    goes  outside 
and  plays  with  friends  who  live  in  her  building, 

"Sue,      Mark,      Richard,     Deborah,     and     Pavid,  the 
manager's  son,  and  a  next  door  neighbor." 
They  only    speak  English.   Her  brother's  name  did  nc  appear 
In  this   list.  She  a^so  likes  social   dancing,    discoing,   but  she 
did  not  say  where  she  does  that. 

When     asked     what     the     rules    of    behavior    for  the 
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,  neighborhood  were  she  replied, 

"Don '1-9   fight..,  I  -    f  ight . .  .beat  -  them    -  up.  ..don't  b^ 
ashaftned  of   m^!"  Whether   that,  is   Chutzpah  or  truth,, 
she    certainly     was     not     sounding     downtrodden  and 
'  dependent .  ,         /     . ^  '  . 

When    asked    if  .she    felt    comfortable    playing  'in  her 
neighborhood,  she  replied, 

"No.,,there^  is  a  park.  Men  drink  and  play 
drums, •  •  the  music  is  horrible  (pronounced  ho-r'ee-bil 
with  the  r*s  triiled  for  dramatic  effect .Every time 
a  lady  walks  by  they  Jook  at  her  butt.  If  there  was 
trouble,  I  'd  run  home  and  get  %help  from  my  mother 
and  father  (the  park  is  across  the  street  from  their 
apartment  building)," 

School,  Teresa  I  i  kes  school  and  does  well  ( near  I  y 
straight  A's),  Her  After  School  teachers  say  she  is  a  good 
student  when  she  wants  to  be  but  does  not  always  have  the 
willingness  to  focus  and  concentrate  on  school  work.  She 
likes  to  read  (fairy  stories)  and  write  stories,  Sh6  has  an 
ambivalent  attitude  toward  math  which  is  also  her  weakest 
subject.    On  "Who   Am    I"    she    liked    it    but    during  her 

taped  Interv'..  she  called  it  "dumb,  stupid,  ignorant  math." 
Of  course,  she  had  just  had  a  fight  with  the  After  School 
math  teacher  because  she  ("here's  the  whole  story,,.*!)  would 
not  let  Pilar  and  herseJf  go  to  see  Pl^ar's  brother's  frogs  in 
the  science  room,.. 


Speaking  of  science,  she  loves  science  because 

".••the  teacher  ain't  mean,  doesn't  yell  at  us,  and 
we  grow  plants. ..and  bring  in  caterpillars..." 
Whereupon  she  describes,  dramatically  of  course,  the  life 
cycle  of  butterflies.  Meanwhile,  the*  After  School  math  teacher 
described  her  as  not  open  to  new  materials. . .relationship  is 
all. 

DISPOSTIIONS; 

Self-system.  Teresa  has  an  interesting  array  of 
setf-identity  constrgcts.  She  likes  to  play /mother  when  she  is 
by  herself,  and  she  likes  to  pl%y  tag  with  her  brother.  She 
feels  she  is  both  El  Salvadorian  arjd  American,  but  she  feels 
more  American.  When  asked  if  it  was  easy  or  hard  to  be 
both,  she  replied, 

"Easy,  because  I  know  the  two  languages...," 
And  she  wishes  she  knew  three,  French  too.  She  and  Vincent 
(No.  15)  were  the  only  children  in  the  study  who  specifically 
extended  the  concept  of  bilingual  ism  to  mul  til  ingual  ism, 
although  Matthew  (No.  1),  Luisa  (No.  23)  and  Elena  (No.  24) 
were  also  aware  of  other  linguistic  possibilities  besides 
English  and  Spanish.  When  asked  what  she  wanted  to  be 
when  she  grew  up,  she  said,  "A  singer  or  an  actress,"  and 
quickly  added,  "Or  a  nurse,  or  a  teacher  of  little 
children. . ." 

"How  far  do  you  want  to  go  in  school?" 

"Till    I    reach   college      leaning   to   go  to  college).  I 
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want  to  learn  to  cook,  to  get  a  good  education,  have 
a  good  job... What  kind  of  job?. .  .Teacher,  I  told 
you.  Very  good.  Thank  you..." 
(And  there  she  is  playing  all  the  parts  again.)  What  is 
interesting  is  the  way  she  has  combined  her  multiple  cultural 
aspirations:  a)  to  learn  how  to  cook  (more  Hispanic);  b)  to 
get  a  good  educat ion  and  a  good  job  ( more  American ) ,  plus 
c)  her  fantasy  aspirations  (singer  and  actress  and  her 
realistijc  aspirations  (nurse  and  teacher).  Another  developmen- 
tal characteristic  of  the  middle  years  is  that  besides  dealing 
with  fears  (re  death  and  destruction)  one  is  also  dealing 
with  negotiating  the  boundary  between  fantastic  and  realistic 
futures. 

The  After  School  teachers  were  somewhat  worried  that 
Teresa  would  never  be  able  to  achieve  her  potential  "because 
of  her  family,"  that  they  would  hold  her  back.  But  Teresa's 
mother,  anyway,  wants  her  to  go  to  university  and  become  a 
teacher,  and  if  her  father  is  interested  enough  in  education 
to  go  back  to  school  for  his  GED,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
fundamental   valuing  of  education  in  the  family. 

Empathic  abiHty.  Teresa' s  expertise  at  welcoming 
adult  newcomers  to  the  After  School  Program  has  been 
mentioned  previously.  Although  her  descriptions  of  others  are 
still  largely  physical,  she  can  describe  her  own  feelings 
vividly,  though  iri  a  conflict  she  only  grudgingly  admits  how 
others    are    feeling,     and    she    can    accurately    describe  how 


others  are  behaving,  and  thus  gage  her  own  behavior  to 
theirs,  both  positively,  as  when  she  notices  that  her  parents 
are  tired  and  willingly  goes  to  the  store  for  them,  and 
negatively,  when  she  turns  "c^tty"  when  she  is  mad  at 
someone,   for  instance  the  math  teacher: 

"Sweet  and  kind?  She  gets  mad  easily...  I'm  not 
going  to  call  her  'Mommy'. ..no  more. ..clown 
face. ..no  longer. .  .she's  selfish,  she  wouldn't  buy  at 
7-11..." 

She  was  having  a  wonderful  time  being  nasty  into  a  tape 
recorder.  Five  minutes  later  she  was  telling  the  teacher  the 
rotten  things  she  had  said.  As  the  same  teacher  said,  "She 
knows  when  she  has  behaved  badly^  and  doesn't  deny  it." 

Teresa  was  also  very  complete  and  explicit  about 
what  faced  a  new  child  just .  learning  to  speak  English: 

"He   has   to    learn   English   fast,    learn    how    to   do  his 

work,    how    to   write,    read,    to    like   his  neighborhood, 

and  learn  how  to  make  friends..." 

Co^itive     flexibility      and      complexity.  Teresa' s 

responses  to  questions  are  always  appropriate,  both  realisti- 
cally and  dramatically.  There  are  no  "!  don't  knows;"  there 
is  always  an  answer,  usually  humorous,  usually  a  socially 
complex,  dramatic  one  in  which  she  role  plays  all  the  parts 
using  different  voices  in  different  registers  with  different 
accents  (Those  of  "other  kids,"  that  .of  "adul  t  wisdom, " 
etc.).    She   is   very    detailed  on    progressions  and  comprehends 


casual  and  spotial  relationsh  ipfs.  She  even  elaborates  rules 
of  behavior  in  terms  of  what  the  people  who  arbitrate  the 
behavior  in  each  situation  say,  again  in  their  different 
voices.  She  can  be  very  succinct  in  this  exercise,  e.g., 
the-voice-of-the-teacher,  "You  have  to  come  to  school  to 
work,  not  to  play,"  She  is  also  very  enthusiastic  about  art 
projects  and  usually  does  a  craftsman-like  job.  It  was  'n 
this  area  especially  that  she  benefited  from  the  contact  with 
the  two  creative  actress/artists  who  were  her  After  School 
teachers  during  the  research  period. 

Cognitive  style.  She  is  definitely  a  field-sensitive 
person.  Said  the  math  teacher,  "She  demands  a  lot  of 
physical  attention,  likes  to  sit  in  laps,  etc."  She  also 
tended  to  work  better  when  she  was  the  center  of  someone's 
attention.  In  taking  the  Embedded  Figures  Test  she  was,  as 
usual,  dramatic.  Either  she  saw  the  figure  right  away  or  not 
at  all.  On  or  off.  Each  time  she  would  perceive  one,  she 
would  say  in  her  most  cultured  voice,  "Oh,  what  a  coinci- 
dence!" (Remember,  this  is  the  same  child  who  in  another 
interaction  said,  "the  teacher  ^in't  mean."...) 
BEHAVIORS; 

Language*         Teresa     is     very     fluent     in  language, 
period.    She    was   comfortable    with    both   Spanish    and  English 
instruments.     Peck's     Long    Views    of    Life    form    in     English  , 
presented    ejbsolutely    no    problem    for    her,    for    as    her  cele- 
brated    math     teacher     said,     "Teresa's     very     proficient  In 

« 
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reading,  writing,  and  speaking  English."  Her  dramatic  use 
of  voices,  accents,  etc.  was  discussed  above.  She  also 
empioys  different  vocabularies  just  I  ike  Vincent  (No.  15), 
except  she  is  in  control  of  what  she  is  doing,  the  "ain't"  of 
"she  ain't  mean,"  and  the  "coincidence"  of  "Oh,  what  a 
coincidence!" 

We  have  also  discussed  her  familiarity  with  the 
concept  of  multilingual  ism  and  wanting  to  learn  French.  She 
was  also  the  only  child  in  the  study  to  discuss  her  friends' 
languages  in  some  detail: 

"Pilar    speaks    Spanish    and    English;    Fatima,  English 

and    another    language;     Jacqueline,     English    and  a 

little  bit  of  Spanish." 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Teresa  is  so  flexible,  she 
is  even  negatively  flexible,  as  when  she  is  indulging  in 
being  "catty."  Could  one  label  that  negative  empathy? 

Coping  ability.  It  would  appeair  that  during  the 
research  period  Teresa's  skills  grew  a  great  deal.  Even  if 
the  relationship  with  her  brpther  was  perhaps  never  as  large 
a  problem  to  her  as  it  was  to  her  two  After  School  teachers, 
the  relationship  sjiie  was  able  to  engage  in  with  these  two 
women  complete  withalsquables  over  math,  at  least  gave  her 
knowledge  of  alternative  possibi  i  ties.  Teresa  at  the  moment 
seems  to  be  qu i  te  sol  i d  I  y  com  i n g  i  n  to  her  own  w i  th  her  own 
hopes  and  dreams  and  her  own  way  of  integrating  the 
various   characteristics   of    her   multiple   selves.    She   seems  to 
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be  in  a  much  more  flexible  and  resilient  sapce  than,  for 
instance,  Pilar  (No.  21)  who  seems  much  more  vulnerable  to 
the  effects  of  instability  in  the  community  structure. 

Jj:oping  style.      Until   now,    Teresa's  major  coping  mode 
has  been  jjo  manipulate  people. 

.she   can    be  nasty   to  school   mates  by   leaving  them 
;>ut     or     by     making     fun     of     them.  ..she  fluctuates 
between     being    affect  io.iately     warm    and    being  cold 
and    unaccepting.    She    has    been    unpredictable   vis  h 
vis  both  teachers  and  peers. 
(How  else  is  one  to  control  an  equally  unpredictable  brother?) 
What    she    is    in    the    process   of    learning   now    is    to   ask  for 
what    she    needs    and    not    whine,    and    if    that    does    not  get 
results,  to  take  care  of  ii^r  "problems  herself.  _ 
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CASE  STUDY  NO,  23:     LUISA  AND  NO,  ELENA 


These  two  girls  are  cousins.  eac\  of  whom  emigrated 
with  a  single  parent,  each  of  whom  has  remarried  (it  was  a 
double,  c5vil  ceremony  during  the  research  period),  and  both 
families  live  together  in  the  same  apartment.  Luisa  is  nine 
and  in  the  third  grade  and  when  the  research  period  ended 
had  been  here  six  months.  Elena  is  twelve  (just  turned 
twelve)  and  in  the  fifth  grade  and  had  been  here  five 
months.  Luisa  was  born  in  Costa  Rica,  then  moved  to 
Nicaragua,  then  returned  to  Costa  Rica  until  she  came  to  the 
United  States.  Elena  was  born  in  Nicaragua,  then  moved  to 
Costa  Rica,  and  eventually  came  to  the  United  States. 

_  Both  girls  participated  only  Jn  the  ESL  class  of  the 
After  School  Program  along  with  three  other  girls  who  were 
also  recent  immigrants.  None  of  these  girls  participated  in 
the  other  aspects  of  the  After  School  Program.  Because  of 
this,  they  interacted  directly  with  the  researcher  only  for 
their  Embedded  Figures  Test  and  their  taped  interview.  All 
the  ottjer  research  instruments  were  administered  in  Spanish 
by  their  ESL  teacher.  The  taped  interview  was  done  bilingual- 
ly,  and  they  did  it  together  so  they  would  be  more 
comfortable. 
SITUATIONS: 

Home.       We    have    no    parental    assessment   frm/tn  either 
set   of  parents   for   either  of   the   girls.    Luisa   has  Cane  other 


brother  and  she  is  the  younger  of  the  two,  and  Elena  has 
two  other  brothers,  and  she  is  the  eldest. 

Luisa's  mother  babysits  infants  and  small  children, 
and  Luisa  mentioned  helping  her  with  this.  Both  girls  had  a 
complaint  about  their  respective  father's;  Luisa's  that  her 
father  had  made  her  go  to  schooi  when  she  was  sick  ("My 
father  is  so  bad,"  she  said  in  a  teasing  voice),  but  the 
Independent  raters  felt  that  from  ^.he  tone  of  her  voice  it  had 
been  a  case  of  school-morning-stomach-ache.  Elena,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  that  her  father  got  angry  when  things  were 
not  done  well  and  that  he  was  very  serious.  As  we  learn 
more  about  Elena,  it  will  become  apparent  that  at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  conscientiousness,  she  is  most  definitely 
her  father's  daughter. 

Both  girls  are  very  well  dressed  and  have  beautiful 
manners,  very  like  those  of  Clara  (No.  13)  In  which  girls 
formally  greet  everyone  in  a  room  when  they  enter  and  go 
around  and  kiss  and  take  their  leave  of  everyone 
individually,  calling  them  by  name  when  they  depart  from  a 
social  event.  Both  are  expected  to  help  at  home. 

Each  of  the  ^^irls  was  al^so  very  avvare  of  their 
recent  migration,  though  not  anxious  to  give  any  details. 

Street.  Both  girls  must  ^o  directiy  home  after 
school.  Their  parents  will  not  let  them  play  cutside  because 
it  is  "a  bad  neighborhood."  They  do  attend  cnurch  services 
at    Sacred    Heart   Church.    Their  mothers   have  also   told  them 
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that  they  really  prefer  that  they  do  not  play  with  boys  (see 
also  C^se  No.  22)  because  'They  fight  too  much,  and  they 
are  too  rough"  and  that  they  should  go  play  with  other  girls 
if  boys  join  their  game.  Luisa  seems  to  be  more  popular  with 
other  children,  while  Elena  is  preferred  by  adults,  because 
she  very  nearly  is  one. 
School . 

Luisa;  Luisa  mentioned  that  she  was  a  good  student 
in  Costa  Rica,  too,  just  as  she  is  here.  She  is  in  the  same 
class  as  Carlos  (No.  14)  and  Vincent  (No.  15).  Her  first  day 
of  school  was  very  good.  She  recalled, 

"My    teacher   was   good    to   me.    People   were  talking  to 

me... 'Hi!  ' ...  I    tried    to    talk   to   them,    to  make  friends 

the  first  day." 

She  finds  that  her  teacher  has  a  lot  of  patience  and  really 
tries  to  communicate.  She  tries  to  do  well  because  she  does 
not  want  her  teacher  to  have  to  cafi  her  mother. 

She  says  that  now  most  of  her  friends  speak  English. 

Besides  her  regular  teacher,  she  also  has  an  ESL 
teacher  in  day  school.  Both  her  ESL  teacher  in  the  day 
school  program  and  her  ESL  teacher  in  the  After  SchooJ 
Program  eval  uated  her  i n^f feet  Ive  and  effect  ive  beh  ^  viors^ 
the  skills  she  still  needs  to  acquire  and  provided  some  open 
comments. 

I»  Ineffective  behaviors 

Day: 

<^ 
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Sometimes     she    overreacts     to     situations;  she 
becomes  u pse t  and  cr i  es  • 
After  School : 

She    comes    to    class    late,    talks   out   of  turn, 
pou  tS|     is    somet  i  mes    uncoopera  t  i  ve,     p  icks  on 
her    older    cousin,    and    hurls    insults  during 
class. 
Effective  behaviors 

Day:  ^ 

She     appi  ies     herself     conscient  iousi  y     to  her 
studies  and  always  makes  an  effort. 
After  School : 

She   is   sometimes   a   good   student.    She  partici- 
pates   in    discussions    and   other  activities  and 
likes  to  help  one  of  the  other  new  arrivals. 
Ski  I  Is  needed 
Day: 

She  stil  I  needs  basic  ski  I  Is  in  Engl  ish  and  a 
little  more  time  to  adjust  to  her  new  school 
situation. 


After  School : 

Her  problem  is  that  she  is  obviousi  y 
influenced  by  her  peers,  and  it  is  obvious 
she's  been  associatirrg  with  rough  talking  and 
acting  girls.  Maybe  with  maturation  things 
will    change    but    presently    she    is  under>-bad 
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influences, 
IV.         Open  comments 
Day: 

None 
After  School: 

She's  smart  but  easily   influenced!   She   likes  to 
dominate  her  older  cousin  and  is  often  inse.isi- 
tive    to    Elena's   feelings    yet    ready    to  defend 
Elena's      negative      attitudes,      them  against 
Elena. ..all  this  bickering. 
This    pouting,    crying,    bickering,    leaving    people  out 
,  when  you  are  mad  at   them,   etc.   seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
at    least    five    other    girls    in    the    study:    Rosalie    (No.  12), 
Clara    (No.    13),  -  Jacqueline    (No.    16),    Pilar    (No.    21),  and 
Teresa     (No.     22).     Along     with     Luisa,     they     are    all  "the 
charmers"  in  Our  research  population. 

Elena:  Elena  is  in  the  same  day  school  class  as 
Manuel  (No.  19),  Teresa's  brother  (see  No.  22),  and  one  of 
the  other  girls  in  her  After  School  ESL  class,  and  she  was 
extremely  proud  of  her  end  of  year  report  card,  particularly 
her  A  in  math,  and  she  is  reading  in  English  at  grade  level 
after  only  five  months.  However,  not  only  was  her  first  day 
of  school  terrible,  so  were  most  of  the  first  three  months  she 
was  here,  and  it  still  is  not  much  better.  Her  first  day  of 
school  was  bad.  ^ 

"I    don't  speak  English  very   well.   None  would  talk  to 
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me%  It  took  three  months  to  make  some  friends,  and 
it  was  better... But  it  was  scary  not  knowing  any- 
thing., .feeling  lost 

She  finds  her  teacher  to  be  very  qood  and  very  nice. 

She  also  says  that   most  of  her  friends  speak  English. 

But    on     her    "Who    Am    I"    it    appeared    that    she    was  still 

looking  for  a  special  friend,  a  friend 

"who  is  not  selfish  and  who  is  serious  and 
'correct'..." 

Like  Luisa,  besides  her  regular  day  school  t6acber, 
she  also  has  an  ESL  teacher  in  ^day  school.  Both  her  ESL 
teacher    in    day    school    and    her    After*    School    ESL  teacher 

valuated  her  in  the  same  areas  as  Luisa  was  ^evaluated. 

•  p» 

Ineffective  behaviors 

*  <*     *  * 

Day;  ^  ^ 

Elena  speaks  ^when  spoken'  to;  she  is  not  as 
verbal  in  English  as  ^he  could  be* 

After  School ;  ^  -  - 

Sometimes    she    is    afraid    to    speak    up    or  is 
unnecessarily  hesitant  in  responding.  ' 
II.  Effective  behaviors 

Day: 

She   is   an  excellent  student;   she  learns  every- 
thing  that.vis  given  her. 
After  School :  ^  ^ 

She      is     my     most     considerate     and  mature 
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student.  She  is  always  on  time,  truly 
concerned  with  her  progress,  has  a  practical 
desire  to  learn  English,  >  is  an  excellent 
student,  ^1  ikes  to  help  others  and  always  volun- 
teers. 


After  School: 

She  needs  confidence  and  self-assurance. 
Open  comments  ^ 
.  Day: 

None 
After  School: 

Since  Elena  is  mature  and  serious,  this  gives 
J  her  a  problem  with  her  classmates  who  play 
around  a  lot.  They  accuse  me  of  protecting 
,  her,  that  she  is  my  "preferida,"  Luisa,  her 
cousi  n ,  is  rea  1 1  y  her  on  I  y  f  r  lend ,  and,  there- 
fore, Elena  is  very  dependent  on  her,  and 
Luisa  l<nows  this.  Elena  is  sensitive  and 
mature  both  mentally  and  physically  which 
agrin  ostracizes  her  from  the  group.  She  lacl<s 
confidence  to  go  out  and  maKe  her  own  friends 


so  as  not  to  be  so  dependent  on  Luisa  and 
lleana.     With    ^pe'^serverance,  self-confidence, 


Skills  needed 


Day: 


She  needs  to  be  a  little  more  verbal. 
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'  and  parental  support,  Elena  will  go  far! 

Elena,  although"*  she  is  just  twelve,  is  a  very  compe- 
tent young  woman,  not  a  silly  pre-teen  or  adolescent.  She  is 
going  to  have  a  very  lonely  time  of  it  until  she  meets  some 
kindrfed  spirits.  There  are  none  in  the  After  School  Program, 
However,  there  are  some  girls  similai>*  to  her  among  the  black 
girls  at  the  day  school,  particularly  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
science  class  who  is  a  serious  ^holar  and  wh j  does  not 
participate  in  the  usual  pre-teen,  teen  life.  She,  however, 
has  also  learned  how  not  to  become  completely  alienated  from 
her  peers,  in  that  she  makes  herself  available  as  a  general 
resource  to  other  students,  much  perhaps  as  Elena  is  trying 
to  do  in  her  volunteering  to  help  others  in  the  After  School 
Program.  Elena  is  the  other  type  of  Hispanic  woman,  the 
quiet,  unassertive  "mother"  who  never  attracts  attention  to 
herself,  who  is  always  ^demure  and  "correct,"  except  that 
Elena  is  strugglingr  to  find  a  "modern"  or  "American"  manifes- 
tation of  this  "personae"  which  will  function  well  in  the 
Columbia  Road  neighborhood. 

The  young,  black  woman  (a  senior  linquistics  student 
from  Georgetown  University)  who  taught  the  After  School 
Program's  ESL  class  most  likely  identified  very  strongly  with 
Elena's  plight  because  of  her  own  life  history. 

The  question  of  "preferida"  in  an  Hispanic  classroom 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  it  will  be  addressed  in  the 
conclusions. 
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DISPOSITIONS: 

The  girls  both  insisted  on  doing  as  much  of  their 
taped  interview  as  possible  in  English,  just  like  the  younger 
children  who  are  concentrating  on  learning  English  as 
quickly  as  possible  (see  Nicolas  B,,  No,  3;  Nicolas  C,  No. 
4;  Armando,  No.  9;  David,  No.  10;  and  Andrea,  No.  11).  All 
five  girls  in  the  ESL  class  also  had  an  interesting  reaction 
to  the  "Who  Am  1"  exercise  when  it  was  first  explained  to 
them,  i.e.,  to  ask  themselves,  "Who  am  I?"  and  make  a  list 
of  as  many  responses  to  that  question  as  possible.  They  all 
giggled  and  said  they  could  only  tell  their  mothers.  After  it 
was  explained  ^hat  they  need  oniy  list  "private"  information 
they  were  able  to  do  the  task. 

LUISA 

Self-system.  Luisa  is  a  social,  confident,  out-going, 
talkative  child,  somewhat  the  coquette  and  very  "cute."  As 
mentioned  above  she  belongs  in  "the  charmer"  category.  She 
is  mature  in  her  knowledge  of  how  to  manipulate  the  social 
world,  but  she  does  not  always  use  that  knowledge  for 
worthy  purposes.  She  is  popular  w'  her  peers.  In  her  "Who 
Am  I"  she  described  her  country  and  what  she  liked  about  it 
and  what  she  likes  to  do.  When  she  described  herself  from 
her  Polaroid  picture,  she  gave^a  positive  physical  descrip- 
tion. At  the  moment,  she  identifies  herself  as  half 
Nicaraguan   and   half  American,    and   learning   English  is  just 
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something  she  has  to  do. 

As  part  of  her  ESL  class,  she  wrote  an  essay  about 
beinj  a  bilingual  stewardess  for  an  international  airline 
(very  well  done),  and  she  would  like  to  go  to  university  and 
study  languages.  She  likes  to  work  with  people.  Her  After 
School  Program  ESL  teacher  thinks  she  would  make  a  good 
executive  secretary: 

"She's    smart,    speaks    English    well.    Her  snappiness 

remindi*  me  of  this  type  of  secretary." 
Her    day    school     teacher,   thinks    she    is    capable    of  being 
whatever  she  wants  to  be. 

Empathic  ability.  Luisa  demonstrates  empathy  in  an 
interesting   way   by   role-taking   re  behaviors  she  can  imagine 

herself    doing,    i.e.,-   her   mother's   household   tasks   and  child 

...  « 
care    activities,     her    teacher's    patient    teaching.    She  also 

ieems  to  have  a  propensity  for  what  we  have  come  to  call 
"negative  empathy"  (see  Pilar,  No.  21;  Teresa,  No.  22),  or 
using  the  abil  ity  to  take  another  perspective  for  hurtful 
purposes  as  when  being  manipulative  and/or  "catty"  (see 
Luisa's  After  School  ESL  teacher's  discussion  of  her  treatment 
of  her  cousin  Elena  in  School  above). 

Cognitive    flexibility     and    complexity.         Luisa  was^ 
hampered   by    her   choosing    to    use   English   but   her  sparkly, 
dramatic,    inflected  way  of  speaking  came  through  very  clear- 
ly.   She    is   very  clear   about   where  she   had  been   and  when 
(spwCe  and   time).   She   has  solid   early   memories,    e.g.,  even 
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the  name  of  the  school  she  attended  in  Nicaragua  when  she 
was  four.  She  can  clearly  articulate  the  rules  of  behavior 
which  govern  her  life,  e.g.,  re  not  playing  wTth  boys, 
helping  her  mother,  etc.,  and  she  has  a  high  ability  to 
elaborate.  Her  descriptions  of  herself  were  mostly  physical, 
and  she  made  very  few  strong  feeling  statements,  bui  again 
this  is  most  likely  due  to  her  choice  of  response  language. 
She  was  able  to  pay  attention  to  a  high  level  despite 
language    difficulties,     and    nearly    all     her    responses  were 

appropriate  with  prompts  usually  only  for  clarity. 

Cognitive  style.      Luisa •  s  Embedded  Figures  score  was 

on    the    low    side,    therefore,    suggesting   field-sensitivity.  She 

certainly     is    relational    in    her    everyday    behavior    in  both 

positive  and, negative  directions  (see  School). 

BEHAVIORS; 

Language.  Luisa  does  not  seem  to  be  upset  at 
"having"  to  learn  English  and  seems  to  have  turned  it  into 
an  enrichment  process.  Her  spoken  English  is  already  quite 
fluent,  and  her  essay  on  being  a  bilingual  secretary  was 
very  well  done.  She  did  Diaz-Guerrero's  Long  Filosofia  de  la 
!n  Spanish.  She  speaks  Spanish  at  home,  English  at 
school,  and  both  on  the  street.  She  is  one  of  f  ve  children 
in  the  study  who  revealed  a  familiarity  with  the  concept 
"multi-lingual 

Flenible    intereaction    style.        When    asked    what  she 
would     do     if     she     disagreed    with    parents,     teachers,  and 
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friends,  she  gave  a  differentiated  response.  She  would  not 
disagr*ee  with  her  parents.  She  would  have  to  do  what  her 
teacher  said  regardless,  but  she  would  argue  with  her 
friends.  Her  first  day  of  school  experience  (see  School  above) 
illustrates  that  she  is  quite  good  at  initiating  contact  in 
new  situations. 

Coping  ability.  All  the  above,  the  fact  that  she  is 
simultaneously  adjusting  to  a  new  country,  a  new  language, 
a  new  home,  a  new  family,  a  new  school,  and  new  friends, 
demonstrates  that  she  is  doing  extremely  well.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  she  over-reacts,  cries  and/or  is  pouty  occasional^ 
ly.  Even  her  "catty"  behavior  toward  Elena  is  probably 
sibling  rivalry  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  always  hard 
to  live  with  extreme  competence,  especially  if  you  are  used 
to  being  the  apple  of  everyone's  eye,  as  is  certain  that 
Luisa  was. 

Coping  style.  Luisa  relies  heavily  on  her  willing- 
ness to  initiate  contact  and  on  her  ability  to  be  charming. 
When  she  gets  tired,  or  these  do  not  work,  she  cries,  a 
passive  defensive  react  ion 

ELENA 

Self-system.  Elena  is  a  very  mature  reserved,  compe- 
tent young  woman  whose  entrance  into  Adams  School  has 
been  difficult  because  she  possesses  those  attributes  plus 
the   fact    that   she    is    physically    m^.lure   as   well.   She  has, 
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however,    a  firm  consciousness  of  herself  as  a  good  student. 
In    her    "Who    Am     I"    she    described    her    country    and  its 
beauiies,    her    goals    here    in    the    United    States    (to  lea^ 
English   well   so  that  she  can  help  others),   and   the^  kind  of 
friend    she    would    like    to    have.    She    has    a  craftsman-like 
a^  ^roach   to  all    her   work.    The   "Who  Am   I"  was  beautifully 
written   with   nc  errors.   Her  self-description  was   in   terms  of 
physical  characteristics  and  behaviors,   and  she  sees  herself 
as   too  heavy   for  her  liking.  At  the  moment,   Elena  too  sees 
herself  as  half  Nicaraguan  and  half  American,   and  she  sees 
English    as    an    additional    useful    tool    to   use   in   the  world. 
She   too  wants   to  go  to  university,   and  she  also  woutd  like 
-to    travel    and   see  the  world.   She   would   not   mind   being  a 
stewardess    except    she    gets    airsick,    so    she    did    her  ESL 
essay    on    being    a    bilingual    secretary    instead.    As  U3ual, 
Elena's    ^rk     was    of    highest    quality.    Her    After  School 
Program    ESL    teacher    thought    Elena    should    be    a  bilingual 
nurse   of    work    in    some   other   social    capacity    with  people. 
Her    day    school    ESL    teacher    says    she    can    be  anything. 
Elena  also  was  able  to  identify  a  model  or  models,  actresses 
like  Carrie  Fisher  who  played  Princess  Lea  in  Star  Wars. 

Empathic  ability.  Elena  is  a  truly  insightful, 
caring,  person.  Her  behavior  towards  adults  demonstrates  this 
all  the  time;  her  peers  just  do  not  appreciate  this  yet.  For 
instance,  the  researcher  had  set  up  an  appointment  to  do  the 
taped     interview     with     the    girls,     and     then    they    had  an 
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emergency.  Most  of  the  children  would  have  just  forgotten 
about  their  appointment  with  the  researcher.  Left  to  herself, 
Luisa  would  have,  but  not  Elena.  Instead  she  wrote  the 
following  note  to  the  researcher  apologizing  and  left  it  with 
the  ESL  teacher,  making  certain  that  the  researcher  would 
get  it  before  she  began  her  activities  that  day. 

To  Jacky  I   don^'t  know  how  to  write  your  name. 

I*m   sorry.    I   can't   go  because   I   have  a  big  trouble 

in    my    house.   Not   very,    very   big   but   is  a  trouble. 

Tomorrow  I'm  going. 

From:  Elena 

Luisa  too.  She  has  a  trouble  too. 
Not  only  did  she  apologize  for  not  "going"   (coming),   but  she 
allayed   the  researcher^s  fears   about   her  trouble  ("not  very, 
very  big..*".).. 

Cognitive  f lexibi I i ty  and  complexity.  Elena  is  able 
to  recall  a  vivid  first  memory  of  falling  and  being  spanked 
because  she  had  disobeyed.  Her  self-description,  while 
physical  and  behavioral,  included  such  new  vocabulary  for 
her  as  "Double  Dutch,"  a  form  of  jump-rope.  Although  she  is 
not  as  fluent  as  Luisa,  Elena  is  very  exact  and  precise,  and 
her  written  work  is  often  very  complex,  as  in  her  description 
of  her  ideal  friend  (see  school,  Elena). 

Cognitive  style.  Elena  may  be  both  field-sensitive 
and  independent.  Behavioral  ly  she  certainly  is  sensitive,  but 
she  also   achieved   a   relatively   high   score  for  field  indepen- 
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dcncc  on  the  Embedded  Figures  Test,   and  she  certainly  has  a 

well  developed  capacity  for  independent  work. 

BEHAVIORS: 

Language  Elena  *s  spoken  English  is  handicapped 
by  her  reserve,  bu I  her  wri t ten  Eng I i sh  does  not  suffer  as 
much.  She'  tends  to  be  exact  in  her  language  (even  in 
Spanish)  rather  than  fluent.  She  is  learning  Enlish  as  a 
tool,  for  practical  reasons,  one  of  which  may  be  to  be  abVe 
to  communicate  with  with  the  neighborhood  which  Elena  feels 
speaks  English.  Elena  took  Diaz-Gterrero's  Long  Fi  losofia  de 
la  Vida  Instrument  in  Spanish.  ^ 

Flexible  interaction  style.  Like  Luisa,  Elena  has  a 
flexible  pattern  for  dealing  with  disagreement  (see  Luisa: 
Flexible  interaction  style).  While  Elena  possesses  all  the 
sensitivities,  to  have  a  flexible  interaction  style  (i.e.,  show- 
ing respect,  having  empathy,  etc.),  she  is  lacking  skills  in 
interaction  management  and  in  the  ini  tiation  of  contact  in 
new  situations.  Witness:  it  took  her  three  months  to  find 
some  friends  in  her  new  school. 

Coping  ability.  Elena,  too,  has  had  to  cope  with  a 
new  country,  a  new  language,  a  new  home,  a  new  family,  a 
new  school,  and  new  friends.  It  is  only  with  the  latter  that 
she  is  not  coping  very  well,  and  that  is  as  much  the  fault 
of  their  immaturity  as  it  is  of  her  maturity.  Elena  just 
keeps  on  doing  her  t^sks  well  and  waits,  though  not  without 
pain,   for  everyone  to  grow  up. 
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Coping  style.     Elena  specializes  in  pure  competence. 

Now,  how  would  these  two  girls,  so  recently  arrived 
themselves,  help  another  girl  just  arriving  at  school  who 
spoke  no  English? 

"We  would   translate  for  her  from  Spanish  to  English. 

We   would  help  with  what  the  teacher  had  to  say.  We 

would    take    her    around    to    other    kids    and    to  her 

teacher,    and   we   would   help   her   with   her  homework. 

Once  she's   learned   English  she  will   be  able  to  make 

friends..." 

It  would  seem  that  multicultural  social  competence  is 
essentlalty  interpersonai  in  nature  and  that  the  key  for 
effective  adaptation  by  children  to  new  cultural  situations  if 
overwhelmingly  dependent  on  a  single  fajrtdor,  the'  ability  to 
elicit  friendship  in  the  new  setting. 
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CHAPTER  5 

COMPONENTS  OF  SOCIAL  COMPETENCY  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  MULTICULTURAL  CHILDREN 


Criteria  for  Judging  Social  Competency;  Parents.  Peers. 
Teachers. 

We  did  not  succeed  i.T  identifying  a  single  standard 
set  of  criteria  by  which  parents,  peers,  and  teachers  judged  a 
child  to  be^socially  competent.  Parents,  unless  an  unusually 
good  rapport  existed  between  a  particular  parent  and  the 
Interviewer,  generally  gave  responses  that  allowed  the  child  to 
be  seen  In  a  soci      y  positive  1,1  ghi. 

An  average  of  2.4  peers  evaluated  each  other.  In  the 
age  range  of  our  sample,  children  tend  to  be  friends  one  day 
and  enemies  the  next,  so  the  particular  day  the  students 
evaluated  each  other's  behavior  greatly  colored  their  responses. 

Even  self  evaluations  varied  a  great  deal  from  day  to 
day.  Inadvertently,  the  researcher  misplaced  two  students* 
self-evaluations  (Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale)  and  had  the 
students  re-do  their  evaluations.  Later,  the  originals  were 
found  and  the  responses  on  each  scale  were  compared.  The 
responses  were  quite  different,  with  a, tendency  the  second  time 
to  choose  responses  on  either  end  of  the  scale,  rather  than 
values  in  the  middle  ranges. 
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Most  of  the  children  in  our  sample  had  multiple 
teachjw*  ratings,  usually  including  their  day-school  teacher  and 
orie  to  four  After  School  Program  teachers.  Although  the 
standard  d/eviations  for   the   mean    teacher  ratings  tended  to  be 

on   the    \ov>f  side  for  most  of  the  measures  (an  S.D.   around  .65 

t 

in  relation  to  an  of  4.0),  it  sometimes  seemed  that  teachers 
were~ fating  completely  different  children.  This  was  especially 
true  of  Coopersmith's  Behavior  Rating  Form  which  w^as  too 
unreliable  (.46)  to  bi.  interpretable. 

This  variation  in  teacher  response^ appeared  to  be  due 
to  two  phenomena.  '^n^ 

First,  different  teachers  respond  differently  to  certain 
student  characteristics.  For  example,  the  range  of  what 
teachers  regarded  to  be  critical  student  skills  varied  greatly 
from  teacher .  to  teacher.  The  range  of  these  "critical"  skills 
included  motor  skills  (handwriting),  social  skills  (getting 
along  with  others),  cognitive  skills  (mathematics  achievement),^ 
linguistic  skills  (English  fluency),  and  self-discipline  (paying 
attention,  finishing  tasks). 

Second,  students  th'emselves  behave  substantial  I  y 
different  In  varying  sitxjatlons.  This  varied  student  behavior 
from  situation  to  situation  underlines  another  difficulty:  the 
need  to  assign  the  situation  Itself  a  rating  in  terms  of  its 
degree  of  dlfffculty.  Equitable  rating  of  a  child's  performance 
needs  to  take  Into  consideration  mitigating  circumstances,  such 
as  when  a  child's  parent  or  teacher  Is  being  unreasonable,  or 
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a    peer    situation    which    demands    breaking    rules    in   order  to 
"belong,"    thereby    provoking    a    dUemma    in    "effective"  coping. 
In  such  cases,   a   lower  performance  rating  might  actually  be  a 
sign  of  a  high  performance  under  difficult  circumstances. 
Childrens'  Respons    tcKHeterogeneous  Situations. 

In  the  heterogeneous  setting  of  our  research,  ^  with  :ts 
multiplicity  of  situational  demands,  perhaps  it  is  not 
surprising  that  very  few  of  the  children  in  this  study  coul^d  be 
rated  as  acculturative  adaptors.  Those  few  that  could  possibly 
be  regarded  as  exhibiting  acculturative  tendencies  adapted 
rather  selectively  to  a  limited  number  of  environments  in  which 
the  children  could  perceive  clear,  already  formulated  role 
patterns.  For  instance,  there  were  traditional  Hispanic 
childrens"  roles  that  seemed  to  be  easy  for  the  children  to 
/adapt  to,  such  as  "the  little  man"  (surrogate  father)  and  "the 
little  mother"  for  eldest  Hispanic  children,  and  a  peer 
demanded  role  such  as  "the  street  tough"  or  macho,  and/or  a 
school  role  of  "the  superstudent ." 

Most  of  the  students  who  functioned  optimumly  caused 
the  situations  in  which  they  found  themselves  to  adapt  to 
themselves  as  mueh  as  they  adapted  to  the  situations.  In 
addition,  even  the  children  who  seemed  to  choose  adaptive 
strategies  wer'*  often  actively  working  toward  a  position  of 
more  power  and  control.  For  the  elementary-school-aged 
children  of  our  sample,  adaptation  was  a  two-way  street,  with 
the.  children  getting  as  much  as  tney  were  giving. 
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(  Examples  of  Hispanic  children  as  predominantly  passive 
copers  did  not  appear  in  ^  our  case  studies.  Rather,,  a 
combination  of  ch&rm  and  temper  enabled  the  children  to  mold 
his/her  environment  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 

Instruments:  Home,  Street,  >  School. 

Multiple  perceptions'  were  used  to  ascertain  performance 
levels  in  a  particular  situation.  These  perceptions  were  elicited 
from  a  .sample  of  the  major  actors  in  the  situation,  and,  in 
additiori,  from  outside  observers.  In  the  home  situation,  for 
examplW,  perceptions  of  the  principal  field  investigator  and  of 
teachejjfs  were  elicited  as  well  as  of  the  child  and  parents. 

\r\  al^  cases,  it  was  found  over  the  course  of  the 
research  that  the  perceptions  of  most  credence  were  tho^e  of 
the  major  actors  of  a  given  situation.  Parents  did  not  s^em  to 
know  accurately  how  their  children  were  doing  at  school  or 
with  peers  after  school,  nor  did  teachers  seem  to  know  how  the 
children  were  doing  at  home  or  on  the  street. 

The  perceptions  of  the  field  researched  were  useful 
insofar  as  she  did  not  share  the  same  biases  ^with  parent, 
teacher,  and  peer  raters,.  (She  attempted,  of  course,  to  be  an 
objective  recorder  of  behavior  she  actually  observed. )^ 

Home.  Four  different  instruments  were  employed  to 
attempt  to  determine  performance  levels  at  home:  (1)  selected 
items  which  deal  t  with  home  life  from  Coopersmith  »s  Self-Esteem 
Inventory,    a    self-report    instrument;    (2)    selected    items  whicf\ 
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evaluated  life  at  home  from  the  IRD  Parent  Interview;  (3) 
Miected  items  which  evaluated  how  well  a  student  was  doing 
at  home  f ro  n  the  IRD  Teacher  Evaluations;  and  (4)  information 
contained  in  field  notes  compiled  by  the  field  researcher  from 
the  ta^^d  student  rnterview>  from  participant  observation,  and 
from  the  open-ended  items  on  both  the  IRD  Parent  Interview 
and  on  the  IRD  Teacher  Evaluations. 

Information  derived  frcm  the  teacher  evaluations  on  the 
home  situation  was  least  helpful  unless  ^  ,  teacher  in  question 
was  acquainted  with  the  family  outside  the  school  setting. 

Self-report  items,  when  a  f*espondent  was  responding 
sincerely,  were  quite  valuable  especially  because  -.ocial 
perception  rather  than  "reality"  tended  to  be  the  important 
criterion.  There  were,  of  course,  instances  where  children  and 
parents  were  both  responding  sincerely  but  contrastive 
perceptions  of  how  the  child  was  doing  at  home  emerged. 

A  comparison  of  those  instances  where  parents  and 
teachers  provided  Assessments  concerning  the  child's  ability  to 
function  at  home  and  at  school  yielded  no  statistically 
significant  correlations  between  teacher  and  parent  assess- 
ments, although  both  parental  and  teacher  ratings  were 
internally  consistent.  (The  one  assessment  that  did  not 
correlate  with  the  other  assessments  was  teacher  ratings  of 
student  self-esteem.)  Table  5  presents  these  data. 


TABLE  5 


INTERC0RRELATI0N5  FOR  SITUATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

1 

IRD  Partnt  Inttrvitw:  How  Child  Dm  at  Hom 

1.0 

««« 

2 

Ttichtr  Ratina:  Studtnt  EffKtivtntss  at  Hom 

1.0 

« 

• 

** 

3 

MD  Partnt  Inttrviau:  Hou  Child  Gtts  Alofta  w/oi 

»rs 

1.0 

4 

Taachtr  Rating:  Studtnt  Efftctivtnata  y/oaart 

1.0 

««# 

*« 

8 

1.0 

6 

Caopfttith  Mtmiiar  Rating  Scala:  Taachar 

1.0 

*« 

7 

Taachap  Rating  of  Studtnt  Salf-Eat—  

1.0 

a 

ghuUnf  nr^mAst  Point  AvTioa  

1.9 

This  lack  of  intercorrelation  of  parent  and  teacher 
asMtsments  suggests  that  each  assesor  may  have  projected  a 
functionality  particularized  in  a  non<-*home  setting  to  a  home 
setting,  or  that  the  construct  of  what  constitutes  successful 
adaptation  to  home  life  may  not  be  constant  across  parents  and 
teachers,  or  that  parents  may  tend  to  respond  with  socially 
accepted  answers  which  idealize  their  childrens*  beha/ior. 
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Street.  To  evaluate  street  performance  five  Instruments 
were  used:  (1)  selected  Items  that  dealt  with  peer  relations 
from  Coopersmith's  Self  Esteem  Inventory,  a  self-report 
Instrument;  (2)  selected  items  dealing  with  peer  relations  from 
Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Form  which  was  responded  to  by  the 
child,  a  group  of  peers,  and  the  child's  teachers;  (3)  selected 
Items  that  dealt  with  peer  relations  from  the  IRD  Parent 
Interview;  (4)  selected  Items  dealing  with  peer  relations  from 
the  IRO  Teacher  Evaluation;  and  (5)  information  from  the  field 
notes  (see  description  In  section  above  on  "Home"), 

Self  and  peer  responses  seemed  more  accurate  than 
parent  and  teacher  ratings  of  "street"  performance.  The  field 
noi^s  provided  a  larger  context  to  assessing  peer  interactions. 

Intercorrelations  of  the  parent  and  teacher  ratings  of 
the  chlldrens'  ability  to  function  with  peers  yielded  no 
stattstically  significant  correlations,  as  Table  5  indicates.  As 
In  the  prior  example  of  performance  at  home,  parents  and 
teachers  do  not  seem  to  be  rating  the  same  children  on  this 
dimension. 

School.  Seven  Instruments  were  employed  to  assess 
school  performance :  ( 1 )  selected  i tems  wh ich  deal  t  w i th  scl^ool 
life  from  Coopersmith's  Self  Esteem  Inventory,  a  self-report 
Instrument;  (2)  self,  peer,  and  teacher  responses  to  selected 
items  on  Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale  which  dealt  with  scnool 
life;  (3)  selected  items  dealing  with  school  life  from  the  IRD 
Parent    Interview;    (4)    selected    items    dealing    with    school  life 


from  the  IRD  Teacher  Evaluations;  (5)  relevant  information 
from  the  ethnographer's  field  notes;  (6)  teacher  grades;  and 
(7)  achievement  tests  on  reading  and  mathematics  that  were 
administered  in  day  school  as  part  of  a  standardized  testing 
program. 

Intercorrelations  among  the  seven  different  ratings  on 
each  child's  adaptation  to  school  life  yielded  six  statistically 
significant  correlations  (out  of  21  possible  correlations). 

When  "school"  is  the  subject  of  a  child's  performance, 
self  ratings  correlate  significantly  with  both  teacher  ratings 
and  grade  point  average.  Parental  ratings  do  not  correlate 
significantly  with  any  of  the  other  six  ratings. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  highest  correlations  (p».00l) 
occured  between  teacher  ratings  of  the  students  and  their 
grade  point  averages.  Interestingly,  while  standard  achieve- 
ment test  scores  in  English  re*^  Mng  and  mathematics  were 
significantly  correlrted,  neither  achievement  test  score 
correlated  significantly  with  any  of  the  other  five  ratings. 
This  finding  is  similar  to  that  encountered  by  Peck  et  al  in 
their  cross*national  study  of  coping  and  achievement  in  10-14 
year  olds  in  six  countries.  The  impi  ication  is  that  there  is 
considerable  social  skill  involved  in  getting  good  grades. 

The  taped  studen t  i n terv i ews  were  done  by  each  child 
by  the  principal  field  investigator.  The  resulting  tapes  were 
then  evaluated  and  coded  by  the  principal  field  investigator 
and   two  other  independent  raters.     The  resulting  score  on  this 
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Interview  reflected  how  well  the  child  was  able  to  inte -act  in 
a  relatively  structured  situation  with  a  relatively  strange 
adult  who  did  not  fit  into  either  the  role  of  parent  or  teacher. 

We  attempted  to  weight  these  situational  measures  to 
derive  a  standard  "total  score"  for  each  situation  and  then  to 
derive  a  total  composite  score  across  all  three  situations,  but. 
we  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  The  quality  of  informa- 
tion derived  from  a  number  of  open-ended  measures  varied 
tremendously  from  child  to  child.  Some  openended  measures 
would  elicit  very  revealing  information  from  some  students  but 
elicit  perfunctory  responses  from  others. 

Language  Use.  We  postulated  bilinguality  as  a 
characteristic  of  high  performers  in  all  three  situations. 

Language  ability  and  language  loyalty  sometimes  were 
not  positively  associated.  This  was  most  often  the  case  when 
the  child  was  In  the  midst  of  an  intensive  effort  to  learn  the 
second  language  (English)  quickly. 

Language  ability  In  a  number  of  cases  also  did  not 
seem  to  be  associated  positively  with  language  performance. 
Some  of  the  study's  children  who  are  impressively  bilingual  in 
daily  life  refused  to  do  the  Spanish  language  research  instru- 
ments. Sometimes  this  was  due  to  sibling  dynamics  where  the 
child  thought  the  one  thing  s(he)  could  do  better  than  the 
sibling  was  to  speak  English. 

The  assessment?  of  English  fluency  by  the  independent 
raters  of   the   taped  student   interviews  seemed  to  be  influenced 
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not  only  by  accent  but  by  the  emotional  content  of  the  message 
delivered.  With  positive  emotional  content  the  importance  of  the 
accent  tended  to  be  discounted.  With  negative  content,  the 
accent  was  seen  as  an  Impairment  to  effective  functioning. 

To  assess  oral,  written,  and  reading  fluency  In  both 
English  and  Spanish,  teachers  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
students  on  a  five-point  scale  of  fluency.  Surprisingly,  English 
oral  fluency  was  rated  higher  {mean  ratings  of  4.26)  than  oral 
fluency  in  Spanish  (mean  ratings  of  3.77).  Not  surprisinglvC 
oral  fluency  in  both  languages  was  rated,  higher  than  reading 
and  writing  skills. 

While  there  were  many  assessments  of  English  language 
skills,  there  was  a  notable  paucity  of  assessments  of  Spanish 
language  skills.  Only  three  of  the  After  Sr  ool  teachers  made 
such  assessments,  and  none  of  the  childrens  regular  day  school 
teachers  did  so.  Even  the  students  themselves  only  infrequently 
(five  childrcin  out  of  24)  spontaneously  demonstrated  knowledge 
of  the  concept  (not  the  word)  of  multilingual  ism. 

With  regard  to  patterns  of  language  usage,  it  is 
helpful  to  keep  In  mind  that  language  use  reflects  more  than 
simply  a  student's  linguistic  preference.  Sometimes  the  student 
has  little  choice  because  of  the  absence  of  speakers  of  one  or 
the  other  language  in  his/her  neighborhood.  None  of  the 
students  reported  using  Spanish  In  the  day  school. 
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Intercorrelations  Among  Home,  Street,   and  School  Ratings. 

Self  ratings  of  home  performance  correlate  significantly 
with  (a)  self  ratings  of  street  performance,  (b)  self  ratings  of  ' 
school  performance,  (c)  teacher  ratings  of  peer  performance, 
(d)  teacher  ratings  of  school  performance,  (e)  grade  point 
average,  and  (f)  achievement  on  standard  tests  of  English 
reading  skill. 

Parent  ratings  of  home  performance  Correlate 
significantly  with  (a)  parent  ratings  of  peer  performance,  and 
(b)  parent  ratings  of  school  performance. 

Teacher  ratings  of  home  performance  correlate 
significantly  with  (a)  teacher  ratings  of  peer  performance,  (b) 
teacher  ratings  of  school  performance,  and  (c)  mathematics 
achievement  scores  on  standardized  tests. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  how  the  parent  and 
teacher  ratings  of  street  performance  correlate  with  the  assess- 
ments of  home  performance.  In  addition  to  these  inter- 
correlations, parent  assessments  of  street  performance  correlate 
with  parent  assessments  of  school  performance.  ^ 

Teacher  assessments*  of  street  performance  correlate 
significantly  with  (a)  self  ratings  of  school  performance,  (b) 
teacher  ratings  of  school  performance,  (c)  "general  social 
competency"  from  the  taped  interview,  and  (d)  grade  point 
average. 

Self  assessments  of  street  performance  correlate 
significantly    with    (a)   self   ratings  of  school   performance,  (b) 
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parent  ratings  of  school  performance,  (c)  teacher  ratings  of 
school  performance,  and  (d)  grade  point  average* 

The  intercorrelations  among  13  scores  from  the  seven 
instruments  used  to  assess  home/street/school  effectiveness  are 
presented  in  Table  &• 

Teacher  perceptions  of  the  level  of  oral  Spanish  fluency 
of  a  child  is  associated  with  their  assessments  of  the  child's 
ability  to  function  at  home  and  with  peers  outside  of  school. 
Table  7  presents  these  data.  ^ 

Correlations  Between  Ratings  of  Situational  Effectiveness  and 
Selected  Student  Characteristics. 

For  some  reason  that  is  not  apparent  to  us,  parent 
ratings  of  their  childrens'  effectiveness  at  home  and  '  with 
peers  are  negatively  correlated  with  high  performance  on  the 
Embedded  Figures  Test. 

Teacher  ratings  of  student  effectiveness  at  home  and 
with  peers  is  highly  associated  with  performance  on  Ruben's 
Intercul tural  Adaptation  Scale. 

Three  ratings  correlate  significantly  with  field 
sensitive  behaviors  (teacher  ratings  of  student  effectiveness  at 
home  and  with  peers,  and  grade  point  average).  None  of  the 
measures  of  situational  effectiveness  correlate  significantly  with 
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field  independent  behaviors. 

While  teachers  appear  to  be  influenced  by  student 
fluency  in  Spanish  when  they  rate  student  performance  at  home 
and  with  peers,  oral  fluency  in  erther  English  or  Spanish  is 
not  correlated  significantly  with  the  nine  measures  of 
childrens'  characteristics  that  are  presented  in  Table  8. 

An  intercorrelation  matrix  containing  18  measures  of 
situational  effectiveness  and  characteristics  of  the  children  in 
our  study  is  presented  in  Table  9,  Five  of  the  table's  six 
negative  aorrelations  are  accounted  for  by  two  versions  of  the 
Filosofia  de  Vida  test.  Unfortunately,  as  explained  in  Chapter 
2,  the  results  of  these  measures  were  too  unreliable  in  our 
sample  to  form  the  basis  of  interpretation;  the  sixth  negative 
correlation  (Embedded  Figures  Test)  has  been  discussed  in  the 
previous  Subsection. 

The  measures  which  reached  statistical  significance 
most  frequently  in  their  correlations  with  the  other  measures 
contained  in  Table  9  ire:  the  "home"  subtest  of  the  Coopersmith 
Self-Esteem  Inventory  and  the  total  Inventory  score;  Ruben's 
Intercultural  Adaptation  Scale;  and  the  project^s  field 
researcher's  Daily  Coping  Behavior  Rating. 
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TABLE  6 


INTERCORRELATIONS  AMONG  HOME/STREET/SCHOOL  ASSESSMENTS  OF  STUDENT  COMPETENCY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

CoQDtrwith  Stlf-EtU«t  Inventory:  Hom 

i.n 

*« 

• 

2 

IRQ  Partnt  InttrvitN:  Hom 

3 

Itachor  Ratino:  Student  Effect iveneti  at  Ho«e 

• 

• 

« 

4 

CooDeriiith  Self-Eiteei  Inventory:  Strtet 

1.0 

• 

• 

9 

IRO  Parent  IntervioN:  Hon  Child  6eti  Alono  w/Pei 

ri 

1.0 

• 

Teacher  Rating:  Student  fffectiveneet  y/Peert 

1.0 

««# 

#« 

«« 

7 

CoQoerMiith  Self-Eitees  Inventory:  School 

1.0 

«« 

«« 

a 

Parent  Ratina:  Hom  child  doei  in  tchool 

I.n 

9 

IRO  Teacher  Evaluation:  School 

1.0 

*« 

« 

10 

Student  Grade  Point  Averm 

1.0 

11 

Standard  Achieveaent  Tett:  Reedina 

1,0 

«« 

« 

12 

Standard  Achieveaent  Tett:  Natheaatici 

1.0 

13 

Per%onal  Interview:  General  Social  Coapetem^V 

l.Q 
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TABLE  7 


CORRELATIONS  OF  LANGUAGE  FLUENCY 
AND 

SITUATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

9 

10 

1 

IRD  PiTMt  tnt«rviM*  Hoy  Child  Dots  at  HoM 

Teachtr  Ritina:  Student  EfftctivtMst  at  Hom 

Partnt  Interview:  How  Child  Gets  Alona  w/peers 

Teacher  Ratinq:  Student  EffKtiveness  w/peers 

• 

TeKher  Ratina:  Student  Effectiveness  in  School 

Coooersaith  Behavior  Rating  Fori:  Teacher 

Taacher  Ratino  of  Student  Self-Esteea 

Teacher  Ratina:  Oral  Enalish 

10 
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TABLE  8 


SELECTED  CORRELATIONS 


11 

12 

14 

3 

16 

17 

16 

19 

1 

Ton  DftMnf  TnfAiH<Y«ij*  Umu  rill  111  IVm 'sf  "  

/♦^ 

2 

Taa^^Km*  OA^{fiii«  *i^iilan^  Fn*Ai*^iuAffiAM  Uaaa 
IMKIWv  HavAnQ*  OtlKlvTIv  biT VvHV*f1«99  lb  nUm 

* 

• 

3 

PlTMif  Inttff*vitM!  Hoy  Child  Gttt  Alona  ii/Pttrt 

* 

4 

iMcntr  ftitino:  Studtnt  Efftctivtnttt  u/Pttrs 

* 

* 

a* 

Ttachtr  Ratina:  Studtnt  Efftctivtnftt  in  School 

* 

6 

CooDtmith  Behavior  Ratino  Scalt:  Ttachtr 

• 

7 

Ttachtr  Ratira  of  Studtnt  Stlf-Eittt. 

• 

a 

Stiidint  firadt  Paint  Awrt9t'  

* 

• 

9 

Ttachtr  Ratintt  9ral  Inaliih  

10 

11 

Coootnaith  StlMtttta  Invtntorv  (mIF i 

12 

Fifurta  Tttt 

13 

Raairai  &  Caatantda  Fitld  Stntitivitv 

14 

Riairtz  £  Caatantda  Fitld  Indtotndtnct 

15 

Rubtn  a  InttrcL-xtural  Adaptation  Scalt  

16 

Dlai-fiiiarraru  rilotofia  da  Vida  (ahort  fcni)  

17 

Ptck'a  Vitwa  of  Lift  (lona  fora) 

IS 

Ptdc>a  Bah^ior  Ratino  Scalt:  Stlf 

19 

Pt€k*8  Social  Attitudts  Invtntorv  (stlf) 

3A2 
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TABLE  9 


SELECTED  INTERCORRELATION 

S  FOR  SITUATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  CrSARACTERISTICS  OF  CHILDREN 

4 

5 

6 

^  B 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

16 

1 

Cooow^ith  StlMittM  Inventorv 

1.0 

« 

« 

««« 

««« 

««« 

« 

2 

EilMddtd  Fiourtf  THt 

1.0 

(•) 

(•) 

3 

Rmlnix  i  CasUiMdi  Field  Sensitivity 

1.0 

* 

« 

* 

• 

4 

ftMirti  i  Cattantdi  Field  IndeMftdence 

• 

« 

ituben't  Interculturil  Adeotetiqn  Sc^U 

1.0 

«« 

««« 

«« 

6 

J>Llfc<il»Prero  rilosofie  de  VJi  (looo  for.) 

(•) 

« 

« 

7 

Pick't  Went  of  Life  (lona  fort) 

a 

re^K'i  oeiitvior  Ketino  scale:  self  t 

« 

« 

9 

Peck»i  Sociel  Attitudes  Iriventorvrtotel  cooir 

a 

1 

«« 

« 

to 

_Di«^rfiuerrero  Filotofie  de  Vide  (ehort  ^arm) 

1.0 

« 

« 

« 

11 

Diiz-Gueppero  FiK  de  Vide  rehort)  Ena.  verei 

►n 

1.0 

« 

12 

JthDOOMohtr's  Diilv  Cooino  bviieviflr  k: 

1.0 

«« 

^  13 

CooDeruith  Self-^tteea  Inventorv:  Hom 

i.O 

««« 

««« 

«• 

JUD  PM-ent  Interview:  Hom 

1.0 

««« 

15 

CooDfrMith  Self-€ttee«  Inventorv:  Street 



liO 

««« 

« 

« 

ie 

Coooerssith  Self-Ceteeft  Inventorv:  School 

1.0 

«« 

17 

Parent  View  of  Hom  Child  Does  in  School 

i.O 

18 

Jf£Jeich€r  Evaluation:  School 

1 
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Dispositions  and  Behaviors. 

As  work  proaressed  on  the  study,  it  became 
increasingly  ^llfflcult  to  differentiate  dispositions  from 
behaviors.  The  major  difference  between  the  two  categories 
originally  was  perceived  to  be  that  the  former  described 
characteristics  that  were  inherent  to  the  actor,  while  the  latter 
described  behaviors  of  the  actor.  However,  the  lines  between 
the  two  categories  became  blurred  in  practice.  One  could 
comfortably  place  the  variables  in  both  categories  together 
under  the  heading  "characteristics  of  the  actors."  Each  of 
these  cha-acteristics  will  be  discussed  in  turn  below. 

Self-System.     The     self-system     was     measured     by  four 
instruments:     (1)     Coopersmith 's    Self-Esteem    Inventory,    a  self 
reporting    instrument;    (2)    Coopersmith 's   Behavior   Rating  Form, 
a    teacher    evaluation    Instrument    (thdt    turned   out    to    be  too 
unreliable  for  our  sample);   (3)   the  Who  Am   I?  exercisej  also  a 
self   reporting    instrument;    and    (4)    field   nates  compil\%<f  by  the 
principal      field      researcher.     Additionally,      information  was 
collected   on   the  childrens'    ethno-l inguistic   self-Identif icat\ons, 
sense   of   family    h^ory,    identification    with    a  model    (someone  ,^ 
s(he)    would    like   to   be   like   When  s(he)   grew   up),    and  degree 
of  contact  with  the  ethnic  culture. 

These  four  instruments  yielded  six  measures  of  the 
child's  self-system.  When  these  six  scores  were  intercorrelated, 
one  statistically  significant  correlation  resulted.  Coopersmith '  s 
Self-Esteem   Inventory  correlated  with  the  "sense  of  self"  portion 
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of     the    Who    Am     I?    Surprisiingly ,     these     measures     did  not 
correlate    significantly     with     the    child's     sense    of  identity, 
history,   role  model,   or  contact   with   the  ethnic  culture.  Nor  did 
these  four  instruments  correlate  significantly   with  epch  other. 
These  data  are  presented  in  Table  10,   later  in  this  chapter. 

An  examination  of  the  case  studies  suggests  that  high 
or  low  self-esteem  as  traditionally  measured,  with  an  emphasis 
on  absence  of  p:x)blems  in  all  behavioral  domains,  is  not  as 
important  to  effective  social  coping  in  varying  cultural 
contexts  as  is  a  child's  willingness  and  abil ity  to  deal  with 
prob  lems .  I  n  short ,  a  good  coper  is  not  a  ch  i  I  d  w  i  thout 
problems,  but  a  child  who  can  deal  with  problems.  It  is 
functional  to  be  in  touch  with  reality  in  both  its  positive  and 
negative  aspects,  but  not  be  overwhelmed  by  that  reality  rior 
bound  by  it.  Effective  copers  see  reality  as  dynamic,  with 
change  as  an  inherent  parf  of  it. 

Regarding  the  child's  spontaneous  use  of  ethno- 
linguistic  identifiers,  high  as  well  as  low  performers  made 
these  identifications,  and  not  all  high  performers  made  them  at 
all.  Recent  immigrants  and  children  whb  immigrated  at  an 
older  age  *  tended  to  be  the  most  likely  candidates  for 
spontaneous  ethnol inguistic  seJf-identif icatic  a* 

When  the  children  on  their  taped  interview  were  asked 
specifically  to  identify  themselves  ethnically,  there  was  the 
following  range  of  responses: 

(1)  "I   never  think  about  it*'; 


(2)  First-culture  self-identification; 

(3)  Second-culture  self-ldentiflcatlon; 

(4)  Integrated  self-identification,  including  as  many  as 
three  racial/cultural  self-identifications; 

(5)  Situational  self-Identifications,  i.e.,  ''...in  Peru  I 
feel  Peruvian,  and  here  I  feel  American/' 

There  were  high  performers  In  all  five  response 
categories. 

Our  sample's  age  range  did  not  yet  know  their 
family's  history  in  any  formal  sense,  but  those  children  that 
had  a  firm  sense  of  their  own  personal  history  were  among  the 
high  performers  in  role  tailing  ability,  richness  and  quality  of 
their  taped  interview,  and  on  the  Embedded  Figures  Test  (see 
Table  10).  These  children  had  a  good  sense  of  the  continuity 
of  their  lives  through  time — this  even  from  a  child  who  was 
picked  up  by  authorities  on  the  streets  of  San  Salvador  at  the 
age  of  two  and  a  half  wandering  around  by  himself. 

Only  six  of  the  24  children  saia  they  knew  a  real 
person  they  would  like  to  be  like  when  they  grew  up.  Only 
half  the  children  had  any  model  at  all,  even  a  fantasy  model 
like  Charlie's  Angels.  None  identified  a  model  that  was 
bilingual  or  mul ticultural .  Only  one  child  identified  a  model  of 
the  same  race  or  ethnic  group  (O.J.  Simpson).  Some  of  the  high 
performers  had  no  model  at  all. 

Regarding  contact  with  the  ethnic  culture,  quality 
rather   than   quantity   was   the  critical  factor,   especially   if  the 
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culture's  only  representatives  in  the  child's  current  life  were 
the  child's  parents.  Several  cases  in  our  study  suggest  that 
the  quality  of  the  relationship  between  the  child  and  the 
same-sex  parent  may  be  associated  with  the  child's  attitude 
toward  his/her  ethnic  cultural  heritage. 

Empathic  Ability.  Empathic  ability  is  seen  generally  as 
central  to  role  taking  (i.e.,  being  able  to  see  a  given 
situation  from  different  perspectives)  and  to  social  competency 
in  general  • 

However,     most    of    our    effective    performers    were  also 

adept    at    communicating    their    own    point    of    view.    Dr,  Lesle 

Grey,   who  at   this  writing   is  director  of  the  SED  Center's  After 

School    Program    (tht    setting    of    this    research),    observed  that 

perhaps     researchers     in    social    competency    suffer    under  the 

illusion  of   "the  empathic   fallacy."   Adherents   of   this  "fallacy" 

» 

regard  seeing  the  other's  point  of  view  as  the  key  skill  in 
effective  social  interaction  when  an  equally  important  skill  is 
the  ability  to  maintain  one's  own  perspective  in  the  face  of 
assimilative  influences.  In  short,  the  ability  to  respect  others 
while  standing  up  for  oneself  is  a  skill  often  undervalued  by 
theoreticians. 

The  measures  us**d  for  assessing  empathic  ability  were 
among  the  sounder  measured  employed  in  this  study:  (1)  the 
IRD  taped  student  interview  where  role-taking  ability  was 
evaluated  independently  by  three  raters;  (2)  the  empathy 
subtest   measure  from   Ruben's   I  ntercul  tural  Adaptation  Scale,  a 
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rating  instrument  based  on  observed  daily  behavior,  done  by 
teachers  on  each  student;  and  (3)  the  field  notes  which  draw 
on  the  principal  field  Investigator's  participant^  observation  of 
the  children  In  the  After  School  Program. 

Children  in  the  age  range  of  our  sample  who  behave 
empathlcally  In  dally  life  are  not  usually  able  to  verbally 
express  empathic  or  role-taking  ability.  The  verbal  expression 
of  empathy  seems  to  emerge  according  to  the  following  develop- 
mental pattern: 

The  ability  to  describe... 

(1)  physical  objects  of  interest  in  the  environment; 

(2)  oneself  physically; 

(3)  the  other  person  physically; 

(4)  one's  own  feelings; 

(5)  another's  feelings. 

Most  of  our  children  were  at  levelsl  two  and  three  and  just 
evolving  toward  level  four.  None  were  at  level  five. 

Another  interest  ing  man  if esta  t  ion  of  empatic  ab  i  I  i  ty  is 
the  ability  to  get  one's  own  way  by  using  one's  knowledge  of 
the  other  person's  position  to  achieve  one's  own  ends.  Among 
the  children  in  our  sample,  getting  one's  own  way  was 
accomplished  in  three  ways:  manipulation,  agression,  and 
competence. 
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The  children  manipulated  situations  by  being  charming, 
through  stubborness,  by  having  temper  tantrums,  and  by 
crying.  Obtaining  one's  own  way  agressively  was  accomplished 
by  a  show  of  power  or  through  an  actual  physical  fight.  The 
especially  competent  child  got  their  own  way  by  making  it 
seem  a  logical  necessity  that  their  way  was  Indeed  the 
appropriate  way.  This  was  done  verbally  for  the  most  part, 
but  also  non-verbal  ly  by  demonstrating  high  performance  in 
the  area  in  question. 

Empathy,  as  measured  by  role  taking  ability  in  the 
.  taped  student  interview,  correlated  significantly  with  two 
measures  of  cognitive  complexity  ("richness  and  quality"  in  the 
taped  interview,  and  "richness"  in  the  Who  Am  I?).  The  latter 
two  measures  of  complexity  also  intercorrelate  significantly. 
This  suggests  that  the  three  measures  may  be  measuring 
substantially  .  the  same  factor. 

Cognitive  Flexibility  and  Complexity. 

Cognitive  flexibility  and  complexity  was  probed  by 
three  measures:  (1)  the  richness  and  quality  of  response  in 
the  taped  student  interview;  (2)  the  richness  of  response  in 
the  Who  Am  I?  exercise;  and  (3)  the  ethnographer's  field  notes. 

The  raters  of  both  the  taped  student  interview  and  of 
the  Who  Am  I?  had  to  radically  revise  their  preconceived 
notions  of  what  behavior  constituted  a  "rich"  response  in  six 
to    13   year  old   children.    A   six   year  old   who   responds   to  the 
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initial  query  ("Who  are  you?")  with  his/her  own  name  is 
providing  a  complete  response  for  a  six  year  old. 

One  aspect  of  cognitive  f  lexibi  I  ity  and  complexity  is 
the  ability  to  imagine  alternative  futures^  However,  most  of 
our  sample  was  too  young  to  do  this.  For  them,  tomorrow  is  a 
mysterious  future.  Ten  years  from  now  is.  nearly  unthinkably 
distant. 

When  asked  what  they  wanted  to  be  when  they  grew 
up,  some  students  selected  "bilingual  secretary"  and 
"stewardess  for  an  international  ^jirline,'-'  but  the  ESL  class 
during  the  regular  day  school  had  just  done  a  unit  on 
professions  where  knowing  more  than  one  language  was  an 
asset.  There  was  a  preponderance  of  policemen  and  policewomen 
(had  the  police  department  presented  a  program  in  the  school 
the  week  in  question?). 

The  Essential  task  in  i  iciting  co^^plex  responses  from 
young  children  is  in  finding  a  topic  of  sufficient  interest  to 
them  for  them  to  want  to  ,give  more  than  a  perfunctory 
response.  For  one  boy  such  a  topic  was  fighting;  for  one  girl 
it  was  how  people  are  different. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  richness  and  complexity 
could  be  manifested  through  detail,  precision,  and  elaboration. 
(Richness  and  compllexity  was  elicited  through  six  different 
content  categories:  emotional,  social,  objective,  analytical, 
physical,  and  behavioral  descriptions.) 

Cogni  tive    Style.    Three    measures    were    used    to  assess 
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cognitive  style:  (1)  The  Children's  Embedded  Figures  Test,  and 
(2)  Ramirez  and  Castaneda's  observational  measures  of  field 
independence,  and  (3)  the  Ramirez  and  Castaneda  observational 
measure  of  field  sensitivity. 

The  first  measure  is  a  game-like  activity  the  child 
does  him  or  herself;  the  latter  two  are  teacher  ratings  based 
on  classroom  observations. 

We  postulated  that  high  performers  in  all  three 
situations  (home,  street^  school)  and  in  the  taped  interview 
would  be  both  field  independent  and  field  sensitive.  Further, 
we  anticipated  field  sensitivity  to  be  the  more  important 
characteristic  of  socially  competent  children,  and  for  field 
independence  to  be  an  additional  necessity  for  academic 
achievement  in  U.S.  schools. 

None  of  these  three  measures  of  cogn  i  t  i  ve  sty  I e  in  ter- 
correlated  significantly.  It  is  surprising  that  the  two  measures 
of  thesame  construct — field  independent  behavior — did  not  inter- 
correlate.  The  Ramirez  and  Castaneda  instrument  has  teachers 
observe  classroom  behavior,  whNe  the  Embedded  Figures  Test  is 
a  visual-perceptual  test  to  see  if  a  child  can  pick  out  a 
geometric  figure  from  a  complex  field. 

Relationships  Among  the  Scores  Measuring  Dispositions. 

How   do   different   measures   of   student   "dispositions"  fit 
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togt  her?  First,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  correlated 
significantly  with  each  other  within  the  same  subconstruct 
(self-system,  empathic  ability,  cognitive  flexibility  and 
complexity,  cognitive  style)  as  much  as  some  of  the  measures 
are  asssociated  across  these  ''dispositions**  construct. 

Cognitive  style  seems  to  be  but  weakly  associated  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  "dispositions"  construct.  Field 
rndependence  (Embedded  F  i  gures )  correlates  with  a  sense  of 
history  (self-system),  and  field  independence  as  measured  by 
Ramirez  and  Castaneda  correlates  with  the  "richness"  subtest  of 
the  Who  Am  I?  Field  sensitivity  correlates  with  "sense  of 
identity"  (self-system).  The*  cognitive  style  measures,  then, 
appear  to  afford  more  independent  assessments  of  "dispositions* 
than  do  any  of  the  other  types  of  measures  within  the 
"dispositions**  construct. 

Several  elements  of  the  self-system  (self-esteem,  sense 
of  self,  and  a  sense  of  history)  appear  more  related  to 
empathic  ability  and  to  cognitive  flexibility  and  complexity 
than  these  elements  are  to  each  other.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  "presentation  of  self"  in  the  Who  Am  I? 

The  intercorrelations  among  the  12  assessment  scores 
that  attempted  to  measure  various  aspects  of  student 
dispositions  follow  in  Table  10. 
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TABLE  10 


INTERCORRELATIONS  AMONG  MEASUR 

ES  OF  STUDENT  DISPOSITH 

3N 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

CooDeriaith  S«lf-^steM  Inventory:  total  tcore 

1.0 

« 

«« 

Mho  A«  I?:  Presentation  of  Self 

« 

««« 

««« 

««« 

Ethnic  Self  Identity  (Interview) 

i.o 

« 

Student  Knowledoe  of  Faaily  History 

KO 

«* 

«« 

«« 

Student'^  Role  Model 

1.0 

Contact  with  Ethcic  Culture 

1.0 

(•) 

Personal  Interview:  Role  Taking 

1.0 

««« 

»» 

Personal  Interview:  Richness  i  Quality 

ItO 

*« 

Who     I?:  Coaolexitv  of  Resoonse 

1.0 

10 

Eii>edded  Fioures  Test 

1.0 

11 

Raairez  t  Castaneda  Field  Independence 

1.0 

12 

Raairez  i  Castaneda  Field  Sensitivity 

1.0 
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Fiexible  Interaction  style  was  assessed  by  four 
measures:  (1)  Ruben's  Intercultural  Adaptation  Scale,  an 
observational  measure  of  interpersonal  behavior  which  was  part 
of  the  teachers'  evaluations  of  the  children;  (2)  the  quality  of 
attention  given  by  the  child  d-jring  .the  IRD  Student  Interview 
(taped);  (3)  the  type  of  response  given  by  the  child  during 
the  taped  interview;  and  (4)  the  ethnographer's  Daily  coping 
Behavior  Rating,  based  largely  on  the  researcher's  field  notes. 
All  four  of  these  measures  were  significantly  intercorrelated. 

Ruben's  measure  allowed  the  teachers  to  specifically 
assess  a  wide  range  of  interpersonal  behaviors  (respect,  inter- 
action posture,  empathy,  role  behavior,'  interaction 
management,  and  behavior  in  new  si.tuations) . 

The  quality  of   attention   metjBsure   indicated  whether  the 

y 

Child  could  switch  easily  from  his/hv  everyday  activity  (e.g., 
playing  in  the  park )^  to  doing,  the  interview— a  slightly  formal, 
structured  situation  which  was  also  novel.  " 

The  quality  of  response  measure  refJected  the  child's 
ability  to  give  appropriate,  .fairly  spontaneous  (as  opposed  to 
prompted)  responses,  Coding  of  this  measure  had  to 
^^acommodate  imaginative  uses  of ,  humor  and  fantasy  on.  the  part 
of  the  children. 

The  ethnographer's  daily  coping  behavior  rating,  based 
largely  on  field  notes  and  the  case  studies,  yielded  insights 
into   the  question   of  flexibility   in   role  assumptio>|.   Very  often 


the  children  were  Irv  the  position  of  having  to  master  more 
than  one  role,  as  w<i3  the  case  for  boys  who  assumed  both 
"street  tough"  and  "good  student,"  and  perhaps  one's  more 
complete  'i^al  self"  eiso.  A  ^ajor  skill  involved  in  this  dual 
role  assumption,  in  addition  to  learning  the  role  itself,  is 
learning  when  and  where  to  perform  that  role  and  display  the 
coricomitant  ^kills. 

There  are  several  configurations  of  repertoires  that 
students  can  adapt: 

(1)  One  car/  choose  op^'T^e  and  be  t  at  all  the  time, 
resulting  in  .a--pa.'ber^  rigid  response  pattern;  or 

(2)  one  can  be  each  of  one's  roles  ^as  si  tuatipnal  ly 
appropriate;  or 

(3)  one  can  develop  an  integrated  "self-for-al  l-seasons" 
which  transcends  all  the  roles. 

It  is  in  this  second  conf igurat ion  of  repertoire  which 
affords  the  chUd  most  flexibility  and  it,  in  turn,  can  be 
subdivided  into  two  different  kinds  o1  behavior: 

(a)  distracted,  variable,  random  behavior,  and 

(b)  coordinated,       flexible,       appropriate,       and  if 
nece^ssary,   persistent  behavior. 

In    behavi^r:L-^a",    oehavior  controls  ego.   While  this  can 
lologic,    it  can   ajso  be  an   interim  growth  state,   as  when 
it     is    a    feature    of    someone    in    crisis    or    of    someone  just 
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beginning  to  master  alternative  roles.  In  "b",  ego  controls 
behavior.  Whether  a  child  chooses  "2b"  or  "3"  as  a  response 
pattern  may  depend  on  the  amount  of  contrast  in  the  child's 
various  situat ions. 

The  child  tends  to  choose  "2b"  in  highly  contrastive 
environments,  and  "3"  In  environnr-^nts  that  share  a  gokod  deal 
of  common  ground.  The  choice  of  "2b"  may  be  a  stage  of  "3", 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Choice  "3"  also  occurs  when  a 
person  substantially  influences  his/her  own  environment,  often 
through  personal  char'sma. 

As  well  as  skillful  in  role  playing,  some  of  the 
children  also  had  well-developed  story  lines  for  their  personal 
dramfiS.  For  one  child  it  was  life  as  a  physical  adventure,  for 
another,  life  vyas  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  for  yet  another, 
life  was  a  Tolstoyesque  novel  rich  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. All  of""  the  children  in  our  study  with  such  well- 
developed  "scripts"  were  boys. 

Coping  Ability. 

Coping  ability  was  assessed  by  11  measures  obtained  from 
four  instruments:   (1)  The  self,   peer,  and  teacher  forms  of  Peck's 
Behavior  Rating  Scale;   (2)  Coopersmith ' s  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  a 
projective  self-report  measure;   (3)  Peck's  Sentence  Completion  ~^ 
instrument,  particularly  the  total  coping  effectiveness  mean  score 
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and  the  interpersonal  relationship  coping  mean  of  this  self- 
report  instrument;  and  (4)  the  ethnographer's  Daily  Coping 
Behavior  Rating. 

Student  self  ratings  on  Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale 
correlated  significantly  with  their  teachers*  ratings  on  the 
same  instrument,  but  the  student  self,  ratings  did  not  correlate 
significantly  with  the  other  measures  of  coping  ability. 
Coopersmith 's  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  another  student  self-rating 
instrument,  correlated  with  the  teacher  ratings  on  Peck's 
Behavior  Rating  Scale  and  with  the  ethnographer's  Daily  coping 
Behavior  Rating. 

The  "total  coping  effectiveness"  score  on  Peck's 
Sentence  Completion  instrument  correlated  highly  with  four  of 
the  five  subtests;  "total  coping  effectiveness"  did  not  correlate 
significantly  with  the  subtest .  measuring  ability  to  cope  with 
authority.  (Oddly,  the  ability  to  cope  with  authority  was 
negatively  correlated  with  the  subtest  score  measuring  ability 
to  cope  with  an><iety.)  "Total  coping  effectiveness"  was  not 
significantly  correlated  with  the  other  measures  of  coping 
abil  i  ty . 

These  intercorrelations  are  presented  in  Table  11. 
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TABLE  11 


INTERCORRELATIONS  AMONG  SELECTED  MEASURES  OF  STUDENT  BEHAVIOR 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

Ruben's  Jntercultural  Adaotation  Sale 

1.0 

** 

* 

* 

*#* 

** 

««« 

2 

Personc.1  Interview:  Attentiveness 

1,0 

**« 

** 

««« 

3 

Personal  Interview:  Response  Type 

1.0 

* 

««« 

4 

Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Self 

1.0 

5 

Peck's  Behavior  Ratina  Scale:  Peer 

1.0 

** 

6 

Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  Teacher 

1 

1.0 

** 

«« 

7 

Coooersaith  Self-Estees  Inventory 

1.0 

* 

a 

Peck's  Sen.  Co«d1.:  Total  Cooina  Effectiveness 

1.0 

*** 

** 

*** 

** 

9 

Peck's  Sen.  Coapl.  :  Authority 

1.0 

(•) 

10 

Peck's  Sen.  ComdI.:  Interpersonal  Relations 

1.0 

## 

11 

Peck's  Sen.  Co-ii.:  Agression 

1.0 

* 

12 

feck's  Sen:  ComL:  Task  Achieveaent 

1.0 

13 

Peck's  Sen.  Coiol,:  Anxiety 

1.0 

14 

Ethnoarapher's  Daily  Coping  Behavior  Rating 

1 

1.0 

ot:t\ 
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Descriptions* 

This  last  set  of  measures  are  descriptive  of  coping 
style  &nd  includes  factors  from:  (1)  Peck's  Social  Attitudes 
Inventory;  (2)  Peck's  Sentence  Completion  instrument;  (3)  Di'az- 
Guerrero's  long  and  short  forms  of  the  Filosofia  de  Vida  test; 
and  (4)  Peck's  Views  of  Life  instrument. 

The  last  two  measures  were  selected  for  this  study 
because  they  contained  facto'-s  measuring  coping  effectiveness, 
although  they  measured  other  factors  as  well  that  were  not  a 
part  of  our  original  consti  uct. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Peck's  Sentence 
Completion  instrument's  measures  of  "stance"  and  "engagement", 
children  chose  most  often  a  bipolar  res.^onse  mode,  i.e., 
avoidance  or  immediate  engagement/confron tuition  rather  than  a 
delayed  response. 

On  measures  of  affect,  our  children  rarely  displayed 
positive  affect. 

All  of  these  descriptive  measures  require  further 
analysis,  both  to  make  certain  that  similar  instruments  are 
testing  analogous  constructs  and  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
language  of  response  on  choices  of  coping  strategies. 

One  interesting  problem  in  interpreting  active  vs. 
passive  coping  strategies  emerged  from  the  case  studies.  Given 
the  propensity  of  Hispanic  girls  in  our  sample  to  employ  charm 
in  social  situations,  both  for  its  decorative  and  manipulative 
effects,    how    is   one   to   categorize  charm?    Is    it   being   used  as 
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an  active  or  passive  strategy,  especially  since  the  charmer 
often  successfully  elicits  aid  from  other  people?  To  further 
complicate  the  interpretation,  is  charm  "active  passive"  or 
"passive  active"  coping? 


/ 

V. 
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CHAPTER  6 

HYPOTHESES  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
COMPETENCY  SKILLS  IN  MULTICULTURAL 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL-AGED  CHILDREN  OF  HISPANIC  BACKGROUND 

Basis  for  SelecJon  of  Hypotheses, 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  exploratory  research 
was  to  generate  hypotheses  that  migh  be  tested  by  subsequent 
research.  Hypotheses  were  derived  from  three  principal  sources: 
the  field  experiences  of  the  project's  participant-observer  as 
she  interacted  with  the  study's  sample  of  24  Hispanic  children; 
the  results  of  F  tests  that  probed  the  significance  of  the 
association  of  demographic  variables  and  assessment  scores; 
and  the  results  of  the  intercorrelations  of  48  assessment  scores. 

All  of  the  96  hypotheses  suggested  in  this  chapter  are 
based  on  empirical  evidence  generated  by  this  project's 
research.  In  that  sense,  then,  the  hypotheses  are  not  ''blue 
sky*'  attempts  to  produce  intriguing  theory.  They  have  their 
origin,  instead,  in  actual  behavior  patterns  of  multicultural 
children.  Seme  hypotheses  ere  based  on  quite  a  bit  of 
evidence;  in  a  very  few  cases,  an  hypothesis  is  based  on  just 
one  child's  experience. 

An  indication  of  the  main  data  base  of  each  hypothesis 
appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end  of  each  statement.  Where  the 
ethnographer's  field  notes  provided  the  pattern  on  which  the 
hypothesis    is    based,    the   letter   "E^'   appears.    (This   data  base 
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is  presented  in  this  research  report  principally  in  Chapter  4, 
and  secondarily  in  Appendix  A.)  Where  the  hypothesis  was 
suggested  by  an  examination  of  the  F  values,  "F"  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  statement.  (This  data  base  appears  mainiy  in 
Chapter  3.)  In  those  cases  where  the  hypothesis  was  generated 
as  a  result  of  an  analysis  of  intercorrelation  matrices,  the 
letter  "R"  appears.  (This  data  base  is  presently  mainiy  in 
Chapter  5.) 

The  hypotheses  are  stated  in  terms  that  accurately 
reflect  this  study's  research  findings.  (The  one  exception  to 
this  is  hypothesis  No.  20,  where  our  research  contradicted  the 
hypothesis. ) 

Before  any  of  these  hypotheses  are  accepted  as  "fact", 
of  course,  they  need  to  be  probed  in  controlled  studies  with 
other  samples.  Some  of  the  hypotheses  underline  conventional 
wisdom,  some  contradict  the  wisdom  of  the  day,  while  still 
others  have  not,   to  our  knowledge,   been  advanced  before. 
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PROJECT-GENERATED  HYPOTHESES 


NOTE:  These  hypotheses  are  not  meant  to  be  generalized  beyond 
children  of  Hispanic  background,  aged  6-12,  who  are  residing 
in  the  U.S.  To  avoid  cumtarsome  sentence  structures,  children 
of  this  description  will  be  referred  to  in  the  hypotheses  as 
••Hispanic." 


HOME; 

!•  The  demographic  variables  most  associated  with 
assessments  of  the  social  competency  of  Hispanic  children  are 
those  variables  that  relate  directly  to  the  culture  and 
language  of  the  child's  home,  rather  than  to  variables  relating 
to  peer  or  school  life.  (F) 

2.  Hispanic  children  residing  in  a  solely  Spanish- 
speaking  home  develop  more  intercultural  adaptation  skills 
than  do  similar  children  whose  home  language  is  English.  (R) 

3.  The  country  of  birth  of  Hispanic  children  is  less 
predictive  of  home  language,  grade  point  average,  and  self- 
esteem,   than  is  the  birthplace  of  their  parents.  (F) 

4.  U.S. -born  children  of  Hispanic  background  have 
more  difficulty  coping  with  anxiety  than  do  similar  children 
born   in  Latin  Amer ic a .   ( F ) 

5.  Ratings  by  Hispanic  parents  of  their  childrens* 
social      competency      are      infrequently       influenced      by  the 
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dem^^graphic  variables  of  age  and  sex,  (F) 

6.  Ratings  by  Hispanic  parents  of  the  school 
performance  of  their  children  do  not  agree  with  teacher  ratings 
of  their  childrens*  school   performance.  (K) 

STREET: 

7.  The  more  favorable  the  neighborhood  or  city-centered 
impressions  of  the  dominant  cultural  group  toward  the 
subordinant/minority  group,  and  the  more  positive  their  history 
of  interaction  with  the  subordinant  group,  the  greater  the 
acceleration  of  mul  ticul  turalism  among  Hispanic  background 
children.  (E) 

8.  An  environment  that  allows  a  child  to  selectively 
choose  multiple  identities  maximizes  the  development  of 
muj ticul tural  social  competency.  (E) 

9.  Hispanic  children  learn  functional  street  behavior 
from  peers;   it  is  not  taught  by  parents  or  teachers.  (E) 

10.  Peer  relations  with  male  Hispanic  children  who  are 
residing  in  a  Black  neighborhood  require  culturally-conditioned 
expressive  body  language  (in  addition  to  the  riigh  verbal 
skills  common  to  both  Black  and  Hispanic  cultures)  that  has  to 
be  acquired  by  Hispanic  children  outside  the  home.  (E) 

11.  Male  Hispanic  children  tend  to  develop  verbal 
styles  that  contrast  with  the  styles  needed  to  interact 
effectively    in    Black    neighborhoods.    (For    example,    Black  male 
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peers  tend  to  value  persuasive  speech,  while  Hispanic 
background  males  tend  to  value  conclusive  statements  of  faith 
that  are  based  on  external  authority.)   (E)  % 

12.  Learning  to  confine  street-normed  behavior  to 
appropriate  behavioral  domains  (and,  conversely,  refraining 
from  inapproprrately  extending  this  behavior  to  home  or  school 
settings),  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  skills  that  children  of 
Hispanic  background  experience  in  achieving  high  performance 
levels  in  all  three  settings  (street,  home,  school),  especially 
for  boys.  (E) 

13.  A  high  level  of  adaptation  to  ^street  (i.e.,  peer) 
norms  can  reduce  the  perceived  need  to  behave  adapt ively  to 
other  environments,  thereby  reducing  the  changes  of  Hispanic 
children  to  function  effectively  in  multiple  situations.  (E) 

14.  First-bprn  siblings  of  Hispanic  background 
experience  difficulty  developing  peer-normed  "street"  competence 
if  they  are  exercising  the  responsibilities  and  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  "surrogate"  or  "assistant"  parent  status  at  home, 
an  adult-normed  behavior  pattern.  (E) 

15.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  U.S.  cultural 
patterns  by  children  of  Hispanic  background  is  associated  more 
with  length  of  residence  in  the  U.S.  than  with  any  other 
demographic,   dispositional  or  attitudinal  variable.  ((E) 

16.  Length  of  residence  in  the  U.S.  is  linearly 
associated     with     knowledge     skills     (e.g.,     English  fluency, 
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academic  [nonirsocial  ]  achievement),  but  non-llnearly  associated 
with  attitudinal  dispositions  such  as  self-esteem.  (R) 


SCHOOL: 

17.  Hispanic  students  that  teachers  perceive  to  be  tha 
best  behaved  tend  to  come  from  homes  that  speak  predoml.iant ly 
Spanish.  (R) 

18.  Hispanic  students  who  are  perceived  by'  their 
teachers  to  be  doing  well  in  mathematics  and  science,  and  who 
arc  responding  well  to  a  "discovery  approach",  tend  to  be 
born  in  the  U.S.  and  to  use  solely  English  with  peers.  (R) 

19.  Male  Hispanic  students  who  ^score  high  in  "field 
independent"  characteristics,  and  female  Hispanic  students  who 
score  high  in  "field  sensitive"  characteristics,  tend  to  be 
regarded  by  their  teachers  as  having  a  closer  "instructional 
relationship"  to  the  teacher,  compared  to  field  independent 
female  students  or  field  sensitive  male  students.  (F) 

20.  Once  Hispanic  students  develop  skills  in  English 
they  do  well  in  school  setcings,  both  behavioral  I  y  and 
academically.  (This  hypothesis  was  suggested  to  the 
researchers  by  several  of  the  monolingual  English-speaking  day 
school  teachers.  We  probed  this  hypothesis  t^y  correlating 
several  measures  of  English  fluency  with  several"^  measures  of 
academic  achievement  [grade  point  average,  achievement  test 
scores     for     mathematics     and     English     reading]     and  several 
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measures     of     scheorT    behavior     [teacher,  parent,     and  self 

evaluations].      None     of     the     correlations  jiere  ^  statistically 

significant.  Still,  we  feel  the  hypothesis  to  be  worthy  of 
further  testing.) 

21.  Teacher  ratings  of  the  home  performance  of 
Hispanic  students  are  significantly  associated  with  teacher 
perceptions  of  the  students'  fluency  in  oral  Spanish.  (R) 

22.  Teacher  perceptions  of  the  English  language  fluency 
of   Hispanic  students  who  speak-  with  an  accent  are  affected  b 

Thy 

the  emotional  .  tone  of  the  messl^e;  the  more  negative  '^tKie 
message  the  lesser  the  English  fluency  is  perceived  to  be.^(E) 

23.  Adaptation  to  school  norri^  by/Hispanic  students  is 
substantially  enhanced  by  teachers  who  have  established  a 
personal  relationship  with  the  student's  parents.  (And  the  real 
or  implied  threat  to  "tell  your  parents"  is  a  powerful  modifier 
of  the  children   in   this  sample.)  (E) 

24.  Black/Anglo  classrooms  tend  to  require  more  motor 
and  verbal  docility  in  students,  compared  to  classrooms  taught 
by  Hispanic  teachers  .  vyhere  more  student  expressiveness  tends 
to  be  tolerated.  (E) 

25.  Hispanic  boys  tend  to  have  greater  difficulty 
relating  to  women  in  roles  of  authority  than  do  Black  and 
Anglo  children.  (E) 

26.  When  children  move  from  an  Hispanic  authoritarian 
home      ambiance      to      an      Anglo/Black      authoritarian  school 

environment,    the    children    perceive    fewer    cultural  differences 
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than  whei.  one  of  the  two  environments  is  egalitarian,  (E) 

27.  Perception  of  appropriate  role-related  behavior, 
and  the  production  of  correspondingly  appropriate  behavioral 
patiprns,  is  more  difficult  initially  in  Hispanic  children  faced 
with  affective,   egalitarian  teachers.  (E) 

28.  Hispanic  female  children,  beginning  with  about 
third  grade,  suffer  confusion  because  of  the  contrast  ive 
valuing  of  the  traditional  Hispanic  female  domestic  role  and 
the  career  orientation  of  U.S.  scnocis.  (E) 

29.  Non-U. S. -born  male  children,  beginning  wifh  about 
thrrd^  grade,  tend  to  apply  themselves  more  diligently  than 
their  female  cohorts  to  academic  work  for  the  first  several 
years  of  enrollment  in  U.S.  schools.  (E) 

30.  Hispanic  male  stud-'nts  who  have  teachers 
enculturated  to  U.S.  stereotypes  leading  one  to  expect  greater 
academic  achievement  from  female  students  experience  particular 

ifflculty  maintaining  cooperaMve  ir  ^''-action  "  in  a  school 
setting-  (E) 

31.  School  achievement  (i.e.,  grade  point  c:verage)  in^ 
Hispal-iic  students  is  associated  more  with  high  self-esteem  than 
the  stuJents'  current  level  of  English  fluency.  (R) 

32.  Teacher  grades  for  Hispanic  students  are  bafeed  as 
much  or  more  on  student  social  skills  in  interacting  with 
adulis  in  authority  than  they  are  on  academic  achievement.  '(R) 

33.  Teacher  assessments  of  the  competency  of  Hispanic, 
children    tend   to   be   influenced   by    demographic   variables  such 


as  sex,  grade  leveJ,  place  of  parental  origin,  and  home 
language  of  the  student*  (F> 

3A.  Teacher  ratings  of  an  Hispanic  child's  performance 
in  school  correl^ate  significantly  with  grade  point  average  but 
not  with  independent  standard  tests  of  academic  achievement. 
IR) 

35.  Social  competent-  assessments  of  regular  day  school 
teachers,  while  consistent  among  themselves,  tend  to  differ 
markedly  from  the  assessment  of  special-program  teachers 
accustomed  ^to  educating^  Hispanic  children.  (R) 

36.  Self  ratings  of  school  success  by  Hispanic  children 
correlate  significantly  with,,  grade  point  average  and  the 
independent  ratings  of  his/her  teachers,  but  the  self-rating 
does  not  correlate  significantly  .with  standard  test  scores 
measuring  academic  achievement.  (R) 

37.  Teacher  .  assessment$  of  the  school  performance  of 
Hispanic  children  are  not  significantly  associated  with  parental 
assessments  of  the  child's  school  success.  (R) 

38.  In  learning  environments  where  monolingual 
teachers  assess  student  skills,  abilities  in  Spanish  or  skill  in 
ethnic-related  activities  (e.g.,  cooking,  dancing)  go  total  I y 
unrecognized.   (They  become  "non-skills".)  (R) 

39.  The  in  locus  parentis  role  of  the  teacher  facilitates 
the  adaptation  of  Hispanic  students  to  "^schoo^   life.  (E) 

40.  Multicultural  coping  ability  is  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  ethnically   -jimilpr  role  models.  (E) 
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41  •  The  attributive  respect  often  enjoyed  by  oldest 
Hispanic  siblings  through  their  important  home  role  vis  a  vis 
younger  siblings  presents  a  difficulty  when  they  are  forced  to 
acquire  such  respect  from  teachers  and  peer  in  an  Anglo/Black 
school  setting.  (E) 


Language  usage 

42.  The  stronger  an  Hispanic  student  is  in  both 
English  and  Spanish,  the  more  multicultural  social  competence 
s(he)  tends  to  develop*   (R)  \ 

43.  English  language  fluency  is^  more  associated  with 
length  of  residence  in  the  U.S.  than  it  is  with  the  variables 
of  age,  sex,  or  language  spoken  at  home.  (F) 

44.  Cognitive    flexibility    and    complexity,    and  flexible 
interaction       styles,       are       more       highly       associated  with, 
comprehens'on    of    the    functionality    of    second-culture  patterns 
than  they  are  with  levels  of  English*  fluency.  (R) 

45.  Language  ability  ai  language  loyalty  do  not 
necessarily  correlate  significantly  in  Hispanic  students  of  high 
social  competence,  especially  among  students  who  are  in  the 
process  of  exerting  tremendous  effort  to  learn  the  second 
language.  (R) 

46.  Willingness     to     use     either     the     first    or  second 


language  is  affected  by  sibling  rivalry.  (For  example,  where  a 
child  feels  the  one  thing  he/she  can  do  better  than  the  sibling 
is  to  speak  one  of  the  two  languages.)  (E) 

47.  Hispanic  children  who  speak  both  English  and 
Spanish  with  peers  (not  necessarily  both  languages  to  the  same 
peers)  are  more  attentive  in  interactions  with  strangers  than 
are  children  who  solely  use  one  language  with  peers.  (F) 

IDENTITY  AND  SELF-ESTEEM 

48.  Different  aspects  of 'an  Hisj^arflc  child's  self-system 
are  net  necess|irily  closely  associated.  (For  example,  an 
Hispanic  child's  sense  of  ethnic  identity  does  not  correlate 
significantly  with  his/her  sense  of  self-esteem.)  (R) 

49.  When  there  is  a  good  deal  of  common  ground  among 
an  Hispanic  child's  situational  domains,  the  child  tends  to 
develop  a  reperto'-^e  of  behavior  characterized  by  an  integrated 
"self-for-all-seasons"  that  transcends  role  delineations.  (E) 

50.  Self-esteem,  as  traditionally  measured  with  the 
emphasis  on  an  absence  of  problems  in  all  behavioral  domains, 
is  not  as  important  to  effective  social  coping  in  varying 
cultural  contexts  as  is  a  child's  willingness  and  ability  to 
deal  with  problems.  (E) 

51.  In  a  "no-favoritism"  classroom,  Hispanic  students 
tend  to  experience  a  diminution  of  his/her  sense  of  uniqueness 
that    has   been    nourished   at    home  through  a  series  of  3xtended 
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role  relationships  such  as  padrinos,   ahijados,   primos,   etc.  (E) 

52-  Anomie  and  marginality  in  one's  first  culture  tend 
to  increase  adaptive  behavior  for  second-culture  learning.  (E) 

53.  A  high  sense  of  ethno-l  inguistic  identification  is 
not  significantly  associated  with  high  social  competency.  (R) 

54.  Hispanic  chMdren  identifying  themselves  least 
frequently  in  terms  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  linguistic 
backgrounds  reside  in  cultural  I  y  plural  cosmopol  itan 
neighborhoods.  (R) 

55*      Recent     Hispanic     immigrants     and     children  who 
immigrate    at     an    o*der    age    tend    to    be    the    most    likely  to 
identify     themselves     spontaneously     in     terms    of     their  ethno- 
linguistic  background.  (E) 
^  56.     Hispanic     childrens'      self-identification     with  the 

ethnic  culture  depends  more  on  quality  of  contact  (i.e., 
whether  the  impressions  are  favorable)  with  the  ethnic  culture 
than  with  the  frequency  of  contact.  (E) 

57.  Hispanic  children  who  are  negative  about  their 
cultural  heritage  tend  to  have  an  unsatisfactory  relationship 
with  their  same-sex  parent.  (E) 

58.  The  degree  of  clarity  of  first  memories  is  positively 
associated  with  a  high  sense  of  self.  (E) 

59.  The  existence  of  multilingual  and  multicultural 
role-models  in  the  Hispanic  child's  environment  increases  the 
child's  level  of  multicultural  social  competency.  (E) 

60.  Whether     multilingual     and     multicultural  Hispanic 
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Children  reveal  their  multiple  linguistic  and  cultural  identities 
depends  on  how  positively  they  perceive  that  this  information 
will  be  received  by  their  immediate  social  environment.  (E) 

61.  Multicul  tural  ly  socially  competent  Hispanic  children 
exhibit  a  variety  of  cultural  -identities,  ranging  from  "I  don't 
think  about  it,"  first-culture  or  second-culture  identification, 
identities  that  change  according  to  the  situation,  to  an 
integrated  Identity  that  includes  multiple  heritages.  (R) 

62.  Hisp  anic  children  that  possess  a  firm  sense  of 
their  own  personal  history  (L.e.^__a  sense  of  their  own 
continuity  through  time)  have  an  effective  self-5iystem  and 
exhibit  highly  developed  sccia:  competency  skills.  (R) 

63.  While  an  Hispanic  child  is  most  intensely  learning 
English  as  a  second  language  s(he)  may  temporarily  assume 
non-Hispanic  identifications  that  are  functional  to  the  process 
of  bicul turation  bui  which  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  negative 
valuation  of  Hispanic  identifications.  (E) 

64.  The  facility  with  which  an  Hispanic  child  is  able 
to  code  switch  is  not  significantly  associated  with  tne  ethno- 
linguistic  identifications  adopted  by  the  child.  (One  can  be  a 
native  speaker  of  Spanish  'ho  regards  him-  or  herself  as  "an 
American"  who  speaks  Spanish,  cr  as  a  native  Guatemalan  who 
also  speaks  English.)  (E) 

65.  Hispanic  students  who  present  themselves  in 
different  worlds,  as  evidenced  by  students  with  both  English- 
speaking     and     Sp^.nish-speaking     peers,     develop     a  broader 
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knowledge  of  their  family  history  than  do  students  who 
associate  principally  with  peers  who  collectively  speak  but  one 
language.  (F) 

66.  Hispanic  students  with  positive  attitudes  toward 
speaking  both  English  and  Spanish  have  higher  self-esteems 
than  do  similar  children  who  have  a  positive  attitude  toward 
but  one  (or  neither)   language.  (R) 

67.  The  extent  to  which  Hispanic  students  feel 
"different**  depends,  !n  order  of  importance,  on  the  number  of 
Hispanic  children  in  their  classroom  (s) ,  on  the  number  of 
Hispanic  students  enrolled  in  their  school,  and  on  the  number 
of  distinct  ethnic  groups  in  the  neighborhood.  (E) 

THEORETICAL  CONSTRUCTS 

68.  Hispanic  children  who  behave  empathically  in  daily 
life  are  not  usually  able  to  verbally  express  empathic  ability. 
The  ability  to  express  empathy  verbally  emerges  according  to 
the  following  developmental  sequence:  The  ability  to  describe... 

(1)  physical  objects  of  interest  in  the  environment; 

(2)  oneself  physically; 

(3)  another  person  physically; 

(4)  one's  own  feelings; 

(5)  another's  feelings. 

(This  last  stage  of  development  generally  does  not  occur  before 
adolescence. )   (E ) 
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69.  Empathy  in  Hispanic  children  is  associatec'  with 
richness  and  quality  of  response  to  interpersonal  interactions. 
(R) 

70.  Socially  competent  Hispanic  children  not  only 
behave  empatically  but  maintain  as  well  their  own  locus  of 
control.  (While  recognizing  "the  other",  they  are  not 
overwhelmed  by  "the  other's"  poinx  of  view.)  (E) 

71.  Hispanic  childrens'  SiJII  in  effectively  using 
copinr  behaviors  that  are  usually  considered  as  defense 
mechanisms  but  are  employed  in  a  positive  w  ninishes  as 
the  student's  grade  level  increases.  (Peck  calls  this  coping 
activity  "defensive  coping.')  (F) 

72.  Since  elementary  school  chi  Idren  are  in  the  process 
of  a  major  cultural  adaptation  to  school  norms,  a  psychological 
set  develops  which  not  only  aidb  addptaiion  lo  this  new  setting 
(school)  but  also  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  multicultural 
competency  skills  in  general.  (E) 

73.  Field  sensitivity  correlates  more  highly  than  field 
independence  with  other  measures  of  coping  ability.  (R) 

74.  Hispanic  chi  Idren  who  score  hi  gh  in  field  sensitive 
behaviors  tend  to  score  high  in  flexible  interaction  and 
empathy.  (R) 

75.  Hispanic  students  who  score  high  in  field 
independent  characteristics  tend  to  speak  solely  Spanish  at 
home.  (F) 

76.  Hispanic      ch:  Jren      with      high      fiald  sensitive 
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characteristics  occur  more  frequently  among  children  whose 
parents  were  born  in  the  U.S.  than  among  children  whose 
parents  were  born  in  Latin  America,  (F) 

77.  Behavioral  ratings  of  field  independence  (e.g., 
Ramirez  and  Castaneda's  rating  form)  do  not  correlate 
signficantly  with  perceptual  ratings  of  field  independence 
(e.g.,  Karp  and  Konstadt's  test).  (Perceptual  ratings  of  field 
independence  correlate  significantly  with  a  st'jdent's  sense  of 
history,  while  behavioral  ratings  of  field  independence 
correlate  significantly  with  richness  of  verbal  respopse.)  (R) 

78.  Accurate  assessments  of  different  behavioral 
domains  (e.g.,  hone,  sireet,  school)  are  limited  to  "insider" 
ratings.  (Assessments  of  the  performance  of  Hispanic  children 
that  are  done  by  raters  without  direct  participant-observer 
status  in  a  given  behavioral  domain  are  not  shared  by  raters 
who  do  not  have  such  direct  experience.)  (R) 

79.  Teacher,  parent,  and  self-ratings  tend  to  be 
internally  consistent  but  inconsistent  across  rater  type.  (For 
example,  teacher  ratings  are  consistent  with  other  teacher 
ratings  but  are  not  consistent  with  parent  ratings.)  (R) 

80.  An  Hispanic  child 's  abil  i  ty  to  cope  with  authority 
is  not  significantly  related  to  total  coping  effectiveness  (^s 
measured  by  Peck '  s  Sentence  Comp  I  et  ion  i  nstrument ) ,  a  I  though 
it  is  associated  significantly  with  skill  in  coping  with  anxiety 
and  agression.  (This  suggests  that  coping  effectiveness  is 
composed     of     two    main    elements:     ( 1  )     abil  ity     to    cope  with 
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authority,  anxiety,  and  agression,  and  (2)  effectiveness  ih 
interpersonal  relations  and  task  achievement.)  (R) 

81.  The  ability  of  Hispanic  children  to  cope  with 
authority  develops  non-linearly  in  a  U-curve.  (F) 

82.  The  higher  the  grade  level,  the  more  active  the 
coping  strategy  deployed,  and  that  this  is  more  a  function  of 
length  of  time  in  the  U.S.  than  it  is  of  the  age  of  the  child. 
(F) 

83.  Flexible  interaction  style  is  more  associated  with 
social      ass  background  than  it  is  with  national  origin.  (F) 

84.  Hispanic  children  who  are  inappropriately  agressive 
tend  to  have  unsatisfactory  relationships  with  their  same-sex 
parent.  (E) 

85.  The  density  of  culturally  different  children  in  a 
given  environment  tends  to  be  non-linearly  associated  with 
ease  with  which  Hispanic  children  adapt  to  multiple  cultural 
settings.  (E) 

86.  positive  attitudes  toward  both  hone  and  school  are 
more  charact^ist  ic  of  younger  rather  than  older  Hispanic 
chiJdren.  (F) 

87.  First  or  last  siblings  tend  to  do  better  in  standard 
reading  achievement  tests  than  siblings  with  other  rank  ordert. 
(F) 

88..  Female  Hispanic  children  tend  to  become  more 
skillful   in  interpersonal  relations  than  male  students.  (F) 

89.    Female   Hispanic   students    tend   to   score  as   high  or 
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higher  in  both  active  and  passive  styles  of  coping  as  do  male 
students.  (F)  ^ 

90.  Male  Hispanic  children,  rather  than  females,  tend 
to  exhibit  well-developed  "story  lines"  (e.g.,  life  as  an 
adventure;  life  as  a  problem  to  be  solved;  life  as  a  novel  rich 
in  interpersonal  relationships)  for  their  own  personal  dramas 
in  role  playing  exercises.  (E) 

91.  Hispanic  children  living  in  the  U.S.  experience 
difficulty  in  identifying  role  models.  (R) 

92.  Multicultural  social  competency  development  in 
Hispanic  children  is  facilitated  when  at  least  one  of  the 
child's  environme/its  is  characterized  by  a  warm  acceptance  of 
the    nild"however  s(he)  may  be  feeling  or  acting.  (E) 

93.  Hispanic  children  who  have  a  chance  to  process  all 
experience— both  positive  and  negative — with  an  important  other 
develop  higher  social  competency  ski  I  Is.  (Close  interpersonal 
relationships  can  also  help  mediate  the  demands  of  new  roles  ) 
(E) 

94.  The  three  social  skills  most  associated  with 
multicultural  social  competency  are  the  abilities  to  initiate 
social  interactions  (e.g.,  making  a  friend  the  first  day  of 
school),  stand  up  for  one's  own  rights  (e.g.,  fighting  if 
necessary),  and  negotiate  rules  (e.g.,  being  flexible, 
apologizing  if  necessary).  (E) 

95.  In  highly  contrastive  situations,  the  effectively 
functioning    Hispanic    child    develops    a    repertoire   of  behaviors 
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characterized  by  being  appropriate  displayed,  coordinated,,  and 
flexible.  (E) 

96.  Hispanic  children  who  feel  comfortable  in  one  or 
more  traditional  Hispanic  home  roles  (e.g.,  eldest  child,  Don 
Juan  Tenorio,  macho;  charmer,  coqueta,  mimada,  "fiery  gypsy") 
tend  to  manage  street  and  school  situations  less  flexibly  than 
children  for  whom  these  roles  are  not  as  comfortable  a  fit.  (E) 


ADDITIONAL  HYPOTHESES: 

Research  data  on  social  competency  development  in 
multicultural  children  are  so  varied  and  complex  that  many 
theoreticially  interesting  hypotheses  can  be  tested  in  addition 
to  the  96  just  listed.  As  an  aid  to  the  identification  of 
suitable  hypotheses  for  testing  we  have  derived  from  the 
project  theoretical  constructs  (see  Chapter  1)  four  categories  of 
variables  which  form  the  component  parts  of  a  model  to 
generate  hypotheses.  This  model  allows  one  to  contrast  different 
combinations  of  variables.  It  generates  590  hypotheses.  More 
hypotheses  can  be  generated  simply  by  increasing  the  list  of 
variables  within  one  or  more  of  the  four  categories.  Table  12 
graphically  presents  the  model.  This  model  produces  five  types 
of  hypotheses: 
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Type  I  Hypotheses  (75  possible  different  paired-variable 
hypotheses).  The  first  type  of  hvoothesis  deals  with  the 
relationship  between  demographic  variooies  (list  "A"  in  Table 
12)  and  the  disposition  of  actors  variables  (list  "C"  in  Table 
12).  -  . 

Type  I  I  Hypotheses  (75  possible  hypotheses).  The  second 
type  of  hypothesis  deals  with  the  relationship  between 
demographic  variables  (list  "A''  in  Table  12)  and  the 
knowledge/attitude  variables   (list  ••D"  in  Table  12). 

Type  I  I  I  Hypotheses  (375  possible  hypotheses).  The  third 
type  of  hypothesis  deals  with  the  relationship  among 
demographic  variables  (list  ''A"  in  TabTe'  12),  disposition  of 
actors  variables  (list<"C"  in  Table  12),  and  knowledge/attitude 
variables  (list.  "D"  i-n  Table  12). 

Type  IV  Hypotheses  (20  possible  hypotheses).  The  fourth 
type  of  hypothesis  deals  with  the  relationship  between  locus  of 
assessment  variables  (list  ''B"  in  Table  12)  and  disposition  of 
actors  varibles  (list  ?'C**  in  Table  12). 

Type  V  Hypotheses.  (25  possible  hypotheses).  The  fifth 
type  of  hypothesis,  deals  with  the  relationship  between 
disposition    of    actors    variables    (list  in    Table    12)  and 

knowledge/attitudes  variables  (list  »*D)   in  Table  12). 

These  five  types  of  hypothese  yield  a  -  minimum  of  570 
different  hypotheses.  An  additional  20  hypotheses  can  be 
generated  from  a  sixt^ji  type  of  hypotheses. 
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Type  VI  Hypotheses  (20  possible  hypotheses).  Hypotheses 
In  this  group  irvvolve  questions  concerning  the  reliability  and 
effectiveness  of  the  measuring  items  and  instrufnents.  These 
hypotheses  also  involve  judging  the  mritrh  between  the 
theoretical  and  obtained  dimensions  of  these  instraments.  The 
following  two  hypotheses  illustrate  this  ty^e: 


,  /  (O     All      measures      of      the      disposition     of     ^  tors 

(elementary  school-aged  multicultural  Hispanic 
chlioren)  reach  generally  acceptable  levels  of 
reliabil  ity. 

i 

2.     The   theoretical   constructs  measured  by   all  project 
A  ^ 

Instruments  approximate  the  obtained  dirhensions 
of  the  sample  of  elementary  school-aged 
multicultural  Hispan'C  children. 
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TABLE  12 

MODEL  FOR  DERIVING  HYPOTHESES  ON 
MULTICULTURAL  SOCIAL  COMPETENCY  DEVELOPMENT 


Type  II  Hypothetit 


Typt  III  Hypothesis 


r 


("«"  VMIWLES:  ^ 


Type  I  Hypothesis 


^  ^1 

f  "B"  VMIWLES :  \ 
V  LOCUS  or  «SE5SltNT  J 


TwiM.  TV  Hi«ithi.ti 


Type  V  Hypothesis 


»C"  VARIABLES 
DISPOSITION  Or*  ACTORS 


)/^  'V  V«I«L£S:  \ 
  V  CTOWLEDGE/ATTITIPE  J 
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1. 

s«x 

1. 

parent 

2. 

year  of  birth 

2. 

peer 

3. 

grade  in  school 

3. 

teacher 

school  attending 

h. 

f -searcher 

5. 

saae-ethnic  density  in 
student's  classrooa 

6. 

nuaber  of  aonths  in  the 
U.S. 

7. 

country  of  aether's  origin 

S. 

country  wf  father's  origin 

9. 

country  of  student's  birth 

10. 

nuaber  of  siblings 

u. 

rank  sibling  order  of  student 

language(s)  spoken  at  hoae 

13. 

language(s)  spoken  with  peers 

H. 

language(s)  spoken  in  school 

15. 

social  class  of  parents 
etc. 9  etc. 

1. 

self*systea  ^ 

1. 

knowledge  of  second-culture 

2. 

cognitive  style  ( 

patterns 

3. 

cognitive  flexibility  and 

2. 

coaprehension  of  functionality 

complexity 

of  second-culture  patterns 

k. 

flexible  interaction 

3. 

attitudes  toward  hoae,  peers, 

5. 

coping  style 

school 

4. 

language  fluency  (English  and 

Spanish)  ^ 

5. 

jrade  point  average 
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APPENDIX  A: 


INDIVIDUAL  CHILD  DATA  CHARTS 


All  assessment  scores  available  for  each  child  are 
listed  in  the  following  charts  (pages  2-145).  The  data  for 
each  child  appears  on  six  pages,  each  organized  to  follow 
generally  the  major  elements  of  the  theoretical  constructs 
employed  by  this  study   (see  Chapter  1  of  the  Final  Report). 

To  highlight  differences  in  the  multiple  measures  of 
various  elements  that  were  hypothesized  to  contribute  to  social 
competency  development,  raw  scores  were  converted  into 
high/medium/low  scores  and  then  represented  graphically  to  aid 
the  researchers  in  recognizing  response  patterns.  The 
conversion  tables  used  in  this  graphic  portrayal  are  contained 
in  pages  146-158  following  the  data  charts. 
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Ir.D  Parent  Interview 
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I?D  Teacher  i^valuation 

(Caru  2-.'»c  15, 1?, 20, 21, 22) 
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"    (Extract  fros  appropriate  itema) 
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Trom  parent     teacher  foraa) 
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Spanish  Oral 
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Bncllsh  Oral 
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English  '/rltten 


Bn^lsh  Reading 
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3  -ar.;.a.r2 
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Relationship 
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Conpcri'r*th*G  Cclf-II'jtecnj  Inventory 
(Card  l6.'/»s  11, 15, 25, 32, T9, 46, 53, 60) 


Btanuarc 


3. 


Tarcnt  Interview 
(Cnrd  10-, 23,26,27,25,29) 


i 


I?D  Teacher  Evaluation 

(Card  2-:"=  18,19,20,21 ,2?) 
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0 

! 
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Empathy 
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:ooper?;aith'c  ::cir«i3teea  Inventory 
— 1L1S2  ^  


Coopcrsaith'c  Tchavior  ^atirig  Fon 
JU  ^  


1^0  At.  I  (Cj.itcnt-^onse  of  3Cir) 
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Total  Activf  vOpin-  rictar  vr  i^^i, 
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1:  iV'Jtofir-acion  Activa  va.  Obedlencla 


2:  Control  Int^rno  Actlvo    us  3JL 
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Cooper:—* th'c  Ccir-E3tccm  Inventory 
(Car"!  16./'S  11,13,25,32,39.46,53,60) 


Btanuard 


I?.D  Parent  Interview 
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7ield  Notes  (including  open  items 
from  parent  &  teacher  foraa) 


TOTAL  Ho::s 


Cooporsmlth's  3elf-53teen  Inventory 
(Card  16-y's  10,17,24,29,31,33,45,52, 
5?)  M*W3 


Peel:' 3  Behavior  'Ratine  Scale 

(Ccrd  £-;»o  :?-47,Card  g-^^'a  33-52, 
".ird         'a  15.16) 


IRP  rarer^t  Interview 
(card  10-.-'25) 
V?3 


XRO  Teacher  revaluation 

(Card  2-.7V-3  23-27) 


Taped  Student  Interview 
(''extract  from  appropriate  iterns) 


Field  ffotcs  (including  open  iteme 
from  parent  A  teacher  forma) 


open 


thnographie 


standard 


open 

SiThnograpl^lc 


TOTAL  STRK.-^ 


Cooporsuith's  Self-Sateen  Inventory 
(Card  l6-*'3  13,20,27,34,41,48,55,62) 
»4eu>  4 


itaadSSr 


Peck 


m 


m 


Ic'a  Behavior  Hating  S  \lt  (Card  5- 
'a  6^-73,  Card  6- * »3  3-  '47,  Card  S- 
i''s  3-??,  f?-i-ri  n.-i3  33-52,  Cari  14- 
5,r>,15.1C) 


ino  rarent  Interview 
(Card  10-, '3  30.31) 


IPO  Teacher  revaluation 

(Card  1-//'3  54-78,  Card  2-i^'8  3-17) 


XHD  Taped  Student  Interview' 

(Extracted  from  appropriate  items) 


field  Kot^g  (includinc  open  itena 
from  parent  k  teacher  foma) 


Teacher  Grades 


Achievijne'^t  Tcots 

(:'?.T/pr:?) 


7CTAL  SCHOOL 


1:^0  Taped  Student  Interview 

(/t,  Quality  of  attention,  aocial 


co;:?osi:s  sittjations 


5pen 

sThnographio 


other 


1 

I 


I 


>pon 


I?' 


I* 


r 
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looper-.nita*  c  Ccir-'isteea  Inventory 


Coopcrcsith*  c  Behavior  Patiag  for-a 


1^0  A3  I  (Content--»cr.se  of  3c]r) 


jpen 


♦<ho  AO  I  -  Presence  of  cultural/linKuis- 
tic  idgntifier 


Identity  (from  IRD  Taped  Interriew) 


History  (from  TRD  Taped  Inter7iew) 


Model  (from  IRD  Taped  Inter/iew) 


Contact  (froB  IM  Tap«d  Interriew) 


Icld  notes 


ethnoeraphic 


IRS 


I'XD  Taped  Gtuderit  Interview  (Role- 
^  tV>-ln-  ab-  lity) 


5ube?a  flexible  Interaction  Style 
Empathy. X57  


Field  Nctes 


Tom  shpaTHic  ability 


y^Jf  IrtU  Taped  Student  Interview  (Richness, 


stand:j:a 
ethnographic 


rOTAL  COGMITIVE  COrCLiiXITf  .%  FLilXIBILTY 


Children's  rinbedi^i  fi-ar«3  Tect 


Ra-nircs  *  Castanea.i  Tielc-Indtpendent 
Obscrviblo  BGhiviorn  Fi^^mpji 


[Rani re:;  &  Castancda  Field- Sensitive 
Obnervahlc  Beha/iors       Fup  -  ^lox 


etanographi>4 


atancari 


TOTAL  COGNITIVE  'iTYLS  -  Field-Independent 
-  Pield-Spnaitive 


I 


ICOMPOSITE.  DISPOSITIONS   


00033 


I  I 


i  I 


I  I 

f  > 

I  I 

1  i 


^00 


Hoc 


2SC 


TOTAL  UNCUAC2 


Orientation  to  Knov/ledce  tSim 


Zee 


3CC 


Wi»'.y  3it'4atlonc  XW 


Total  Intcrcult'jra'i  .\aaptatlon  3calpw»3 


53  W 


Spanish  Oral 

X4 


Spanish  ..'ritten 


Bnclish  Oral 

XI 


Cnjllah  «rlttea 
la 


enjlloh  Reading 


Rf»50CCt  X5*# 


standar'i 


Interaction  Poature  Ji«S" 


Enpathy 


Role  Beharior  -  TasJ:  ?»oles  trt 


•  Relational  Roles  XSt 


•  Indivldu:.li3tic  Roles  rwf 


Interaction  r'ana-cnont  xui 


17.0  Taped  Student  Intcrvie*./  (Quality 
of  attention) 


ir^O  Taped  Student  Interview  (Type 
ol  ro3non3e)  


Kieia  'lotcr 


TOTAL  Pir^iBLc:  i!:T:;rucTiori  styl£ 


P^er 


Teacher 


3& 


s 


thno.Trapnic 


itaniarc 


^■ya,  7otal 


?ock*3  Behavior  Patinc  Scale 
• 


Feck's  Social  Attitudes  Iz^ventory 


Total  Coping 


ittitudes  Inv 
mm  vrtjg 


Coping  Iffectireneee  Total  Mean 


)pcn 


Authority  Mean 


Interpsreonal 
Relationship 


Mean 


Aggression 


Task 

Achievement 


Mean 


Anxiety  Hean 


Field  MotesfCopinc  -.rrectlv-nccs)^^*'^  J 


TOTAL  COPING  (Total  Feck*s  Behavior 
Rating  Scale  •«>  Peck's  Sentence 
Completion  Coping  Effectiveness 
TotAl  Mean  ♦  Ethnographic  Kstima* 
tlon  )f  Coping  ♦^i.tXAf  (W^; 


U3  'J3  -J 


o 


t9 
3 
r* 
O 
3 
O 

o 

o 
o 
d 


I 


I 


COMPOSITE  BEHAVIORS 

UDD33 


A. 

A. 


1 


Authority  4.  §tan;e  -  1.  Avoid 


2.  Delay 


3.  lomediate  confrontation 


Engagement  -  1.  Dose  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


3.  iDOiedlate  engagement 


Affect  -  1.  Hostile 


2*  Anxious 


3.  Neutral 


4.  Positive 


inTftyg^Pa^lULl  ,  stance 
Relationships  ^ 


1.  Avoid 


2.  Delay 


3.  Iinme'liAte  confrontation 


E^^agement  -  1.  Does  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


3.  Imnediate  engagement 


Affect  -  1.  Hostile 


2.  Anxious 


3.  Neutral 


4.  Positive 


r 
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0 


9 


1    1  1 

AggreselQn  -  Stanct  •  1 ,  xroid 

C 

2.  Delay 

1    1  1 

*    '     3.  Iaimediat€  con^rontaxioa 

1    1  1 

;^ 

"    .skiraReaent  <-  1  •  Does  not  engage 

*               1             1  1 

c 

2.  Delay 

1    1  1 

9 

^  3.  Xnediate  •nga^emQUt 

1     I  I 

o 

Affect  -  1.  Hostile 

1     1  1 

c 

2.  Anxious 

1     t  1 

r 

3 .  "Ventral 

c 

4.  Positive 

I     I  1 

/ 

AchieTement  "  ^^^<^^  -  1  •  Avoid  . 

1    1  1 

2.  Delay 

1    1  1 

3 

 Inmediate  confrontation 

;    ;  ; 

o 

Sn/?a«ment  -  1.  Does  not  en«ace^ 

1    1  1 

2.  Delay 

1  '  1  1 

3 

3*  lanediate  co 

ifrontation 

I    !  I 

Affect  -  1.  Host 

lie 

1    1  1 

2.  Anxious 

.1    1  1 

3.  Neutral 

;    ;  ; 

4.  Positire 

1    1  1 

Anxiety  -  Stance  -  1.  Avoid 

1    1  1 

^.  relay 

;    ;  ' ; 

3.  Immediate  confrcuitation 

1    1  1 

;^ 

SnFagsment  -  1.  Does  not  engage 

1    1  . 

2.  Delay 

3.  Immediate  confrontatior 

A^CftP,,^  •  1-  Hostile 

'^^J-K^i — 1 — 

2.  Anxious 

3.  Neutral 

c 

4.  Positive 
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I. 


1:  Autofir-iacion  Activa  va,  Obedioncia 


2:  Control  Intfrno  Actlvo  v;s 


Cautela  x^aai-za  vs  a? 


* :  In-opcr.'ier.cia  v  S  3^ 


TOTAL  DrA.-^^GUjnr^ao  :ho:^t  form  -  z?.m2o\ 


1:  Active  Scir-A3nertion  vs.  Arriliatx/e 


Q    2:  Active  Intcrnal^Cor.trol  v/s 


Z:  Passive  Caution  to 


^:  Independence  vjs  u*? 


TOTAL  DiA,':-cur;HH'7o  SHOHT  ?ORr  -  Encmas-I 


1:  ActivisTJO  AutonoKo  vs  lA* 


2:*^  Actlvis-rjo  Auto-?unaado  VS 


3:  A'ctivi-no  de  Lo^ro   vs  ia*r 


•i:  Activisno  Or^jijlloso.  t30 


5:  Activicno  Auto-Con/iado  \iS(3| 


jfl        Acti'/isno  do  Logio  Deiarilado  \)s  ^33 


i 


9:  Actjvl-'2o  Co-potitivo  l?S" 


io?AL  DiAZ-rj-:"!' .n:  icto  fo?.:^  -  sp.u^  i3(.| 


1:  Conrront.i^ion  vs.  AvoiJance  vC 


ar  vs.  Other  Initiation  >je 


5:  Self  vs.  Other  3olvcr  V8  ?7 


^-  Self  ve.  Joint  Inrlrrnntation  vc  joo 


5:  Tnstrui^ntal  vc.  Tantr-'-  vff  joi 


6!  IndenonJonce  vn.  Obedience  ve 


7:  Intrinsic  vs>  :-:xtrin3ic  ve  t03 


r.:  Earned  vs.  Sestowci  ve  tO<f 


0:  otatc  of  lec^ity  yje  lOS" 


TUTAL  Pi:--:':;  VI  ...3  c?  LiFi:  -        ve  /04  i 


1  ■! 
I 

M  J 
.1  1 

"5 

J  1 


t.4 


CompiLre  ethnogrmphlc  discussion  of 
coping  style  in  ethnogrmphits 


a. 

'9 


ethnogra  J*  phic 


?mttern  of  Language  Use  -  HoRe<f^ 


Street  <^ 


-  School  <,J,,. 


I 


1 


IS 

IT 


?5 
CO 


er|c  < 
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1  \a 


5^ 


Coo::cr:'r^th'c  Cclf-S.^tocm  Inventory 
(Card  16-/'S  11,12,25,32,59,46,53,60) 


Btanuara 


Ir.D  Parent  Interview 

(Card  (0-..»£  23,26,27,20,2?) 


li^D  Teacher  Kv;;luation 

(Card  2-;'c  18,19,20,21,22) 
*1S  


IRD  Taped  Student  Interriew 

(Extract  froo  appropriate  iteas) 


Field  Motes  (includinc  open  items 
Trom  parent  &  teacher  roraa) 


TOTAL  Ho::£ 


Coopcrsmith's  Self-£3teem  Inventory 
(Card  10,17,24,29,31,36,45,^2, 

5^)  M»w3 


?ee!:*3  Behavior  .Ratine  Scale 

(Card  6-./'s  :?-47,Card  33-52, 
Card  ^A'  ''a  15.16)  


IRP  I'ore.it  Interview 
(Card  10-;  25) 
N*?3  


lUD  Teacher  SvaXuation 

(Card  2-.?'a  2r-27) 


Vaped  Student  Interview 
("ztract  fron  appropriate  It^rna) 


open 


»3S 


Field  Notes  (including  open  itens 
from  parent  &  teacher  forms) 


Bthnographlc 


TOTAL  STRE/IT 


Cooporsmith's  Self-2steem  Inventory 
(Card  16-i"s  13,20,27,34,41,48,55,62) 


?cck»«  Behavior  Rating  Scale  (Card  5- 
r*8  6^1-73,  Card  6-/»3  38-47,  Card  5- 
Ps  3-??,  C!.nrf1  1- '-a  33-52,  Card  14- 
.^•5  5,v,15,1C) 


ino  Tarent  Interview 
(Card  10-; 'o  30.31) 


IPD  Teacher  Evaluation 

(Card  1-#*s  54*78,  Card  2-if»8  3-17) 
M<u>  w  


[!10  Taped  Student  Interview 
(Extracted  from  appropriate  items) 


?ield  !fot^8  (inc?.udinc  open  items 
from  parent  &  teacher  forms) 


Teacher  Gradca 


kChicvemcnt  Tests 
C'.^T/PriT) 


TOTAL  SCHOOL 


^^JIllO  Taped  Student  Interview 
Afj    (./t,  Quality  of  attention^  social 


:o::?^ciT3  situations 


open 


thno graphic 


itandard 


itandTrr 


57en 


•thnographio 


other 


I? 


|7 


JpeJT 
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Coop-rcnith»c  3cir-i:stee'n  Inventory 
\T  i^y  ^ 


/ho  Am  I  -  Presence  of  cultural/lmg^iis- 
 ^  tie  Identifier  


Identity  (fron  IRD  Taped  Interview) 
Hiitory  (fro«  ir.D  Taped  Interview) 


NodeX  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


Contact  (from  IRO  Taped  Interview) 


leld  !Totcs 


ID  Taped  atadent  Interview  (Role- 
*Si>en'a  Plexib     Interaction  Style 


3 


o 

■41 


ethnographic 


Field  Notes 


TOtA^  EKPATHIC  ABILITY 


^  PRD  Taped  Student  Interview  (Richness. 
I  I    ^u-tlltv)   ' 


o  .\z  T  ('Uchness) 


standara 
ethnographic 


Field  Notes 


TOTAL  COGNITIVE  COOTLiXITY  4  FLiXIBILTY 


ethnographlftf 


fi  I: 


hlltlren*3  rlnbed'^^i  Fi-ureo  Test 


Harnircz  4s  Caotane«li  Tielc- Independent 
Observibl^  nchivlorq  PM>-nmc 


anire«  i  Caatancda  Field- Sensitive 
Obnervahlc  Behaviors  flp^^cmj^ 


at.onaar 


TOTAL  G0GNITI7E  STYLiS  -  Field-Independent 
  -  Field-Sensitive 


COMPOSITE  DISPOSITIONS 


t- 
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HOC 


^00 


^^Role  Behavior  -  Casl:  :iolcc  tr% 


TOTAL  LANGUAGE 


£00 


*fOO  Interaction  Posture  ksS 


il  CO  OPlenta-lon  to  :<no'<ledce  xSfc 


Soanish  Oral 

X4 


Spanish  .'/r  It  ten 
11  


Enclish  Oral 


English  i/rltten 


Cnjllsh  Reading 


E 


Rfspcct  X5** 


Relational  Roles  XSt 


Individualistic  Roleoyujr 


^  Interaction  rtana^crient  xu 


K'^w  l^ltuatlons  KWa 


y^a  Totii  Intcrcultural  Aiaptation  Scalp  mi3 


T!>D  ?apcw  Student  Interview  (Quality 
of  Intention) 


ino  TapecS  otudent  Interview  (Type 

of  resncr.^e)   


3    'tiel'l  Vote: 


TCTAL  flj::ibl£  i*:T:i?jiCTio:i  sTn.*: 


standard 


ope;. 


thnorrapnic 


Self 


Teacher 


Total  r^?clc*c  Behavior  Patlnc  Scale 


:J?eck*s  Social  Attitudes  Inventory 
Total  Copinf  VT/'it  


MO 


Copinf  Iffectiveneee  Total  Mean 


)pcn 


Authority  Mean 

Interpersonal 
Relationship 


Mean 


Affreseiott 
Task 

Aehievement 


Mean 


Anxiety  Mean 


Field  SoteefCopinc  T rectiv'?ncce)^W(iv^ 


TOTAL  COPIWG  (Total  Pecic*e  Behavior 
Rating  Scale  ^  Peelers  Sentence 
Completion  Coping  £f fectiveneee 
Total  Mean  ^  ^thnot^raphie  rSstima- 
tion  )f  Coping  *^«.a.t  jAr  CW^; 


itanci»-i 


o 
re 


•3 


ithnographio  7 


COMPOSITE  BEHAVIORS 


J  ' 
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• 


L 


Total  Active  Copirc  rictor   vr  i^;^ 


T;tal  ''a:rivc  Copin.':  Factor  yr  133 


Total  Activ*  '^ef'^-iivn  :..ctor 


I'otal  ya-civc  "orT.sivo  7actor 


\/r  lib- 


Total  nctlvc    mt  j^^ 


Total  Panclve  ,37 


Total  Copin/:    mT"  i3f 


'otal  Icfcnclvt      vr  i'^ 


Total 

.qt^nr^  -  1,  Aroid 


Z.  Delay 


3«  IiBi«ndlat«  confrontaticn 


ToHI  


t.  Dots  not  tngagt 


2.  D«Uy 


Iaa«dlat«  •ngagemtnt 


loial 

Arrtct 


1.  Hoctilt 


2.  Anxious 


3.  5«tttraX 


4.  PoSltlTS 


Authority  -  3t^e»  -  1 .  Arold 


2.  D«lay 


3*  Xaatdlats  oonTrontatlon 


Sngagtasnt  -  1,  Doss  not  tngagt 


Z.  DsUy 


3*  iHWdlats  sngagsnsnt 


Affsct  -  1.  Hostlls 


2«  Anxious 


3.  Isutral 


4.  POSltlTS 


Rslatlonshlps  "  aaftfii  "  ^>  ^▼o^^^ 


Z.  DsUy 


3.  Imsdlats  confrontation 


1«  Doss  not  tnfags 


2.  Dslay 


1.  iMsdlats  snfafsoient 


Affswt  -  1 «  Bostils 


2.  Anxious 


3.  Nsutral 


4.  FOSltlTO 


1 


O 
Hi 


O 
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1    1  1 

¥ 

Acfr«««ion  -  Stanct  -  i,  Aroid 

1    1  1 

— 1 — L  ! 

t 

3*  loBcdlAtt  confrootAtlon 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

^gi£ta2£t  -  1  •  Doei  not  engage 

2*  Delay 

— i — 1 — ' — 
.— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

O 

3*  iMedlate  eafafeseat 

— 1 — 1 — 1 

■—jr 

Affect  -  1 •  Hoetile 

0 

2*  Aiucious 

— 1 — 1 — ! — 

1 
1 

5«  ffeutraX 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

4.  Poeitire 

1 — 1— i — 

ActleTe.ent  -  ^^ttfii  -  L  Arold 

 !  r  !  

o 

2*  Delay 

 1 — I — I 

-L 

 I*  I«»edlate  confrootAtion 

 1 — 1  1  

SnnireBent  -  1 .  Doee  not  engage 

 1 — 1_  J 

0 

2.  Delar 

— ! — 1 — 1 — 

1 

3*  loaediate  confrontation 

.J 

Affect  -  1.  Eoatlle 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 
■- — 1 — 1 — t— 

• 

'  1 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

1 

3*  Feutral 

.0 

4*  FoaltiTe 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 
1    1  1 — 

Aaxlety  -  Stance  -  1.  Avoid 

— 1 — ^1 — 1 — 

o 

2.  neUy 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

Jit.. 

3»  IiMdlate  confrontation 

— I — I — I  

Sngi'ffftMnt  -  1.  Doee  not  engage 

— ! — I — ! — 

/ 

2.  Delay 

i 

1  A      TflMfl^fl  1  A  ^  A     A  Am         am  a  ^  a  j  ^  - 

C 

Affect  -  u  Roetlle 

2 

2*  Aaaaona 

*       '  1 

3*  ffeatral 

O 

4*  PoaltlTe 

1—r 


|i:  Autorir-acion  Actxva  va.  Ohedlencl* 


y   [2;  Control  Intorno  Actlvo 


Cautftla  Jasara  v/s  3> 


4;  In;lcpcr.1cr.cia  f;^ 


1:  Active  :elf.Anner*ion  va.  Amiidtive 


Q  |g'  Active  Internal  Control  vs  ?r 


^  j^;  Paanive  Caution  \/s  to 


^        Independence  vj^  w<? 


^  [TOTAL  Dl,\Z^OlS:,i{KnO  3H0HT  70;iy  -  FMC.nJS- 


^  jl:  Activlsfjo  Autono3o  v5  ia> 


0 


2:  Actlvl.rro  Auto-Pundado  \;S  lit 


|3;  Ac tl vino  de  Lojjro   wjs  iA*f 


^  I't;  Actlvlano  Or::uUoro  v$^3o 


0 


|5;  Actl'/lc.Tio  Auto-Con/iado  \jsi3l 


6:  Actlvici^o  Auda:  V5 


^  |7;  Activisno  do  Logro  Doaarilado  vii  133 


^  I''-:  Actlvicno'  de  I'jruor:?o 


^  [9:  Activi?:r:o  Co-potitivo  i?5" 


3 


|i:  Confront.itic^n  vs.  Avoidance  VC 


|2:  i;«ir  vs.  Other  Initiation  M€  98 


ij  l3;  3cir  '/g.  Other  Colver  ve  ?7 


hsSeir  ve.  Joint  r-!rl^"^n*-ation  ve  ,00 


[5;  Tnatr'jT^ntal  vn.  Tantacy  \o\ 


p!  Indepenoonc?  vn.  Cbed.efloe  \;e  »6A 


^^[7;  Intrinale  vs,  /:xtrina^c  ve  103 


Sarr.ed  v;.  Sectovod  ve  i^'^ 


^[9!  Jtato  or  Reality  ye  loff 


.TOTAL  ?ir:c::'-;  71,.:  c7  LiFi;  .  j?:c.  ve  /0(; 


1 

rr  I 

W  "5 
»l  ■» 

1  T 


s: 


< 

''I 
'J 

o 
i 


Compare  ethnographic  dlscusaion  of 
coping  style  in  tthnographies 


ethnogra  J'  phi 


Pattern  of  Languag*  tJ«e  «  Horae<f^^ 


Street  <J^, 


SchooKj:^, 


r 

c 


I 


1 
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IHD  Teacher  rJvaluation 
^CQ{    ^^"^^^  '^•'"^  13,19,20,21,22) 


CoopcrrT*th»c  Scir-Sntecn  Inventory 
(Car^.  l6-/'s  11,12,25,32,59,46,53,60) 


(C.ird  10..  '3  23,26,?-',2r',2?) 


Taped  Student  Interview 
(Extract  froa  appropriate  Items) 


T 


l?leld  5oto9  (Inoludlnc  open  Items 
from  parent  &  teacher  foraa) 


TOTAL  ho: '2 


Ccopcraoith's  Self-£3tecn  Inventory 

10.17.24,29,31,38,45,52, 

5^)  »let»j3 


standard 


?9C\:'z  Behavior  "Ratine  Scale 

(Ccrd  €-.'5  r»-47,Card  9-#'a  33-52, 
^iri  14-''a  15,16) 


mP  ?arer.t  Interview 
(Card  10-  '  ^J) 


IAD  Teacher  rvaluatloa 

Car'i  2-?'a  2!-27) 
xiw  


Taped  Student  Interview 
(Extract  froi  appropriate  Iterns) 


open 


field  Ifotcs  (Includl&jr  open  Items 
froR:  parent  4  teacher  forms) 


TOTAL  STR^TT 


Coop^»rsiilth's  Sclf-Ssteeci  Inventory 
(Card  I6«*»s  13,20,27,34,41,48,55,62) 


?ccle»s  Behavior  Rating  3cale  (Card  5- 
."•s  6^-73,  Card  6- '^3  3<?-47,  Card  e- 
I's  3-?r,  r^H.'^.  '3  33-52,  Carfi  14- 


IKO  Tarent  Interview 
(Card  10-, '8  30«31) 
}im£  


IHD  Teacher  evaluation 

(Card  1-.-»s  54-78,  Card  2-if's  3-17) 


1:^0  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extracted  from  appropriate  Items) 


?lold  Kotes  (including  open  Items 
from  parent  k  teacher  romo) 


Teacher  Grades 

114  


l\chlevrnent  Teste 

(:»nT/pr.?) 


rcTAL  ::c!iooL 


itan^ar^ 


7pen 

thnoi^raphic 


Bthnographlc 


tSdarT 


S^Ten. , 
Thno^aphl  o 
ther 


is  'A 


I  i| 

1 


I 


ISO  Taped  3tjil«nt  Intervltw 

(/'.,  Quality  or  attention,  locial 


spen 


'.o','.?jZ1':z  situations 
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Coop«rf:aith*c  Ccir-isteera  Inventory 


Coopercr.ith^c  Behavior  Pating  ror-n 


Ifho  A:n  I  (Cjntcnt-oor.se  oT  3cir} 


open 


^ho  An  I  -  Presence  of  cultural/lmguis- 
 tic  identifier  


IdtntitT  (from  IRD  Taped  Interrltw) 


Bittory  (f^oa  TYIS  Taped  Interview) 


Model  (from  IRD  Taped  Interrlew) 


Contact  (from  IRD  Taped  Interrlew) 


1 

i 


I'ield  !«otes 


ethnographic 


no  Taped  Ctudent  Interrlew  (Role 


SiuWa  Tleiable  Xhfiractlon  Style 
Etopathy.  X57   


?leld  Rotet 


lOUXi  BfPATHIC  AfiIX.ITir 


standara 
ethnographic 


IRD  Taped  Stucent  Interview  (Richness, 


Iho  Aa  X  (?.ichnes9) 


Field  Hotet 


rOTAL  COCNITIVB  COr<rLjiXITT  *  FIEXIBZLTT 


Ihildren's  .v-sbedJci  'i-jrea  Tcct 


ethnogr-vphiM 


5 


KoTlrez  h  CaritanefU  rielc- Independent 

0^>Gcrviblq  Bohivlor*;  y^-iMM 


Kanirex  %  Castancda  Field- Sensitive 
Obaervahlo  Sehariors  Fup^sgMA 


otinaari 


TOTAL  COGNITIVE  STYLS  -  Field-Independent 
-  Field-S#nsltive 


COKPOSItE.  DISSpSITIOHS 


3 
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1 

Spanish  Oral 

S.ao 

Spanish  ./rittsn 

Bncllsh  Oral 

XI 

HOC 

English  v;rittea 

3^ 

finjllsh  Reading 
JK3 

4c& 


3f« 


3^2 


TOTAL  lAXCUACE 


R»'spcct  X5»* 


Interaction  Posture  xJS" 


Orientation  to  Knowledce  xS<. 


e-spathy  »S? 


Role  Dchavior  -  TasI:  Soles  fs% 


-  Rilational  Roles  XST 


4^ 


3^V 


60 


-  Indlvi-'ualistic  Rolesrc^ 


3 


Tuteraction  '"ana-cr.cn*  Xbt 


Total  Irtcrcultural  \iaptation  3calpWi3 


T7,D  Taped  Stud'^nt  Intsrview  (Quality 
of  ittentian) 


IID  Taped  .Itudcnt  Interview  (Type 

of  rosnonae) 


tleld  -.Qtcs 


TOTAL  FLj;:ifli^  i:;T:i?w\CTio:i  :;tyz£ 


Self - 


Peer 


Teacher 


-3 


ethno^apr-ic 


tanaarc 


Total  T'^clc'o  Behavior  Patinc  Scale 


.r  o 
<  • 
o 


'^eck*e  Social  Attltudee  Inventory 
Total  Copinf  VOT/^y   


Coplaf  Iffectlreneee  Total  Mean 


)pcn 


Authority  Hean 


Interpersonal  ^^^^ 
Relatlonehlp 


Anreeelon 
Taek 

Achievement 


Mean 


Anxltty  Mean 


field  WotetfCopinc  :f rectlv«ncce)^rMVier J 


TOTAL  COPING  (Total  Peck's  Behavior 
Rating  Scale     Peck* 9  Sentence 
Completion  Coping  Effectiveness 
Total  Mean  ^  Ethnoeraphlc  Ketima* 
^lon  jf  Coping  ♦^«.itt  lAx  ^*^) 


COMPOSITE  BEHAVIORS 
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Total  Activi  CoTvin:  Fictor  vr  i3A 


jtal  '':i:^lvc  Cori^T  Factor  vTiB^ 


Total  Activf   ■}ef'*mivc  I'^ctor 


Total  Pa^civc  '^ofrn^ivc  "^actor 


?Otal   nCtiVC     >iT  ,  ^(^ 


:otal  I'accive  yyr  '3^ 


Total  Co:>ln':    y^"  i  3t 


Total 

.'^tann*  "   1  ,  Avoid 


2,  Delay 


3.  InnendXat*  ^onrrontatlon 


// 


1. 


Total 


-  1,  Does  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


3t  Inmediate  engagement 


Total 
Affect 


-  1.  Hostile 


2.  Anjious 


3.  Neutral 


4.  Positive 


Attthwrity  «  Stanee 


Avoid 


2*  Delay 


3*  iHMdiate  confrontation 


Engagement  -  1 •  Does  not  engage 


2*  Delay 


3*  loaedlate  engagement 


Affect  -  1 .  Hoetile 


2.  Anxious 


3.  Seutral 


i.  ?oaitiTe 


inTerpersonax 
Relatlonahipa 


Stance  -  1 •  Avoid 


2.  DeUy 


3t  Imediate  confrontation 


FftfffitifB'^  "  ^^'^  engage 


2.  Delay 


3t  lamedlate  engagement 


Affect  -  1 .  Hostile 


2.  Anxious 


3.  Neutral 


i.  Poeitive 


I 


i 
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1      r  1 

Aggreselon  -  otano  -  1.  Avoid 

1      1  1 

c 

2.  Dtlay 

I      I  ! 

lomedlatt  confrontation 

 1  1  1 

Snsa^ement  •  1.  Does  not  eriRage 

I      1  1 

Q 

2.  Delay 

 1  1  I  

o 

3.  loMdiatt  tngageDtnt 

 1  1  I 

Affect  -  1 .  Hostile 

— 1 — ^— ; — 

7 

2.  Anxious 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

3.  Neutral 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

-  ^1 

4.  Po si tire 

 H  1— 1  

u 

Achierem^P*  '  Stinct  -  1.  Avoid 

■"^-T — 1 — ! — 

o 

2.  Delay 

— 1 — '  ' 

I 

 \*  Imediate  conftontation 

 !         1  1 

Sngagement  -  1 .  Boea  not  *n^a|r* 

'         1  1 

2.  Delay 

 1  1  ' 

t 

3*  Immediate  confrontation 

 J  1  1  

o 

Affect  -  1.  Hostile 

 1  1  1  

3 

2.  An:J.ou8 

— ! — ! — ]  

3.  Neutral 

— 1 — 1 — 1  

4  Positire 

— 1 — 1 — 1  

Anxiety  -  Stance  -  1.  ivcid 

1    '  ' 

2.  Delay 

3.  Immediate  confrontation 

— I — I  L_ 

M 

SB^aaement  -  1.  Does  not  engage 

— 1 — ! — ! — 

2.  Delay 

/ 

3*  Immediate  confrontation 

Af£££i  -  1*  Hostile 

V 

2.  Anxious 

/ 

3*  Neutral 

4.  Posltire 
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1:  Autofir-acion  Activa  vo.  Obediencia 

 '.fill  it:?r.    \jS  lO 


2;  Control  '-.tr^nD  Ac^ivo  us 


L 


Cautftla  lasiva  vs  a> 


4:  Inicpcn'lcr.cia  \jS  j;; 


TOTAL  OTA/^GUJm  CiO  CHO:?T  ?0R:^  -  CP.'Hao 


1:  Active  Colf-Annertion  vs.  Amiiative 


2:  Active  Internal  Cor.trol 


5:  Paa.Tivo  Caution  vs  to 


< : 


Tnd^pei^cnce  \js  wf? 


TOTAL  DIA.'T.GU.-Jiiauo  SHORT  FORK  -  Kncniff 


1:  Activls-no  Autonoso  i^i^ 


2;  Actlvinno  Auto-Fundado  si*^  i29 


5t  Actlvirrio  do  Lo^ro   vs  i^l 


•I:  Activiano  Or^ullono  vs  »3o 


5:  Activic.-no  Auto-Confiado  vjSOI 


6;  ActivlEno  Audaz  V5 


7;  Actlvlsno  do  Loffro  Denarilado  MS  \33 


9:  Activimo  Corrp«titivo  177 


TOTAL  DIAZ- 


;  ConTrontation  V3,  Avoidance  VC 


2:  Coif  vs.  Other  Ini-tiation  ve  <?f 


Z:  Zclt  vs.  Other  Colver  V6  ?t 


't;  Self  vs.  J^omt  Ir:nl?Toniati3n  vc  loo 


?;  Tnocr'J.i^ntal  vs.  Tantacy  we  loi 


6;  Indopenuoncq  vn,  Cbedience  vC  iCa 


7;  Intrinsic  vn.  ICxtrinsic  ve  *03 


Harnea  vs.  S»stov/cd  vc  (C«f 


9:  jtatc  of  Reality  loS" 


TOTAL  ?i-:c:-:»:j         o;  LiFt 


J*  - 


I  1 


C 

•-I 
M 

M 
O 


< 


Coapare  ethnofraphlc  discussion  of 
coping  style  in  •thnographltt 


f thnogra  j  phic 


Patttrn  of  Languac*  tJat  •  Homt<{r^^ 


3trttt<^ 


School  <^ 


£ 


1 


1^ 

C 

% 
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1 


Coopcrj'T^th' c  Coir-ZTtcem  Inv'  atory 
(Card  16./«S  1         25,52 , 59,46,53,60) 


?arcnt  Interview 
(Card  10-, '3  23, 2$,?*", 2^,29) 


IHD  Tftacher  Kvaluction 

(Card  2-."=  18,19,20,21,22) 


IRD  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extract  from  appropriate  Items) 


?leXd  llotop  (ineX|ldlnc  open.  Items 
Trom  parent  1  teacher  forxa) 


TOTAL  i{o::t 


^oopcrsicith's  Self-£3tGem  liiventory 
,  (Card  I6^f'3  10,17,24.29,31.38.45.52, 
5^)  Mew 3  


standard 


'ee!:'s  Behavior  latln^  Seals 
(Ccrd  €-.'s  :?.47.Card  33-52, 
Cird        ''tf  15.16)  


£RP  I'arer.t  Interview 
(Card  10-;  25) 
\<y3  


lUO  Teacher  3hraluatlon 

(Card  2-.V::  2>?7) 


ITO  Tao«d  Studenv  Interview 

(*^x-ract  iron  appkOpvia^'e  it,-. -as) 


open 


Fi^Xd  Notes  (Including  open  Items 
from  parent  A  teacher  forms) 


itb  agraphlc 


TOTAL  STHEST 


open 


thno graphic 


!3Sr3" 


If 


i 


Coopnrsflith'8  Self-3steeJ3  Inventory 
(Card  l6-y»8  13.20.27,34,41,48.55.62) 


itan< 


S/4 


?ec}c*s  Behavior  Rating  Spale  (Card  5- 
r's  6>i.73,  Card  6-"3  3S-47,  Card  2- 
i's  3-???,  (?'-trr!  '^-^•a  33-52.  Card  14- 
5,r.,l5,1C)  


mo  Tarent  Interview 
(Card  IC-i's  '30.31) 


Field  Kot^s  (Ineludlng  open  items 
from  parent  <k  teacher  Toms) 


0^ 


IH!)  Teacher  evaluation 

(Card  l.#'s  54-78.  Card  2-f's  3-17) 


IRO  Taped  Ctudent  Interview 

(Extracted  from  appropriate  items) 


ZTITen 

Thno graphic 


teacher  Grades 

»fA  


Other 


.chievrnent  Tests 


rCTAL  SCHOOL 


LRD  taped  Ctudent  Interview 

(f\.  :jualit7  of  attention,  •oeial 
C3^?5te'^cy  •xhib  ti»i.iew>  iS..hlrh) 


opea 


corrpjci::  situations 


1      1  t 

1      1  1 

Coopercaith'c  Scir-iateta  Inventory 
vT  tn?  


Coopcrsaith'c  2chavior  Pating  rorn 


Ifho  A3  I  (Contcnt-irnse  or  self) 


open 


Who  An  I  -  Preatnce  or  cultural/llnguis- 
 ti=  identirig.  


IdtntltT  (from  IRD  Taptd  Inttrrltw* 


Hiatory  (from  TRD  Tapad  Intcr^taw) 


Hodal  (from  IRD  Tapad  Intarrlaw) 


Contact  (from  IRD  Tapa<l  Intarrltw) 


RD  Taped  Student  Interview  (Role- 

ti:<i  i^^  ab<xlty) 
Su^an'a  rlexibla  Infiraction  Style 


?lald  ffotas 


TOm  ZHPATBIC  ABILITY 


POTAl  COC»ITIVE  COmSXItY  *  FUXIBILTT 


Cteildrtn*8  sLnb9'iac-4  fl-urea  Tcct 


irtO  Tap«d  Student  Xatarviev.  (Rlchna-s, 


i 


ethnographic 


^tandara 
ethnographic 


Iho  Aa  I  (?.ichne83) 


field  Notes 


ethnograpbw 


lasire/  *  Caotane'li  Fleld-Indepandent 
Observiblo  Rchnvior?;  FLft-iim 


Kanlrer.  %  Castancda  Field^Senaitiye 
gbnervahlo  Behaviors  Fup^sgwn 


3tanilari 


-  Pleld-S<»n8itive 


COMPOSITE.  DI3IPSITI0HS 
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in^llah  V/rlttta 


SO 


Spanish  Oral 


3  lar.ittr  1 


Spanich  ..'rittsn 
11  


Inclish  Oral 

XI 


Enjlish  Rtadinc 




TOTAL  LANGUACS 


Respect  A5*# 


^  Interaction  Posture  kSS^ 


Orientation  to  Xaov/iedce 


€-.pathy  >S1 


Role  Behavior 


raal:  Holes  jtti 


R<9lationaI  itoles  )^5t 


\C0 


AO 


12C 


A 
C 


Jituationr 


-5 


9 


T?.D  Tapcti  Ctudcnt  Interview  (Quality 
of  itttntlor.)  


IID  TapeC  Gtudtfnt  Interview  (Type 
of  resnoKse)  


tielJ  '.'otcc 


ethno^apr.ic 


TC7AL  FL:::::BLi  i::TiPjicTTO:i  styl£ 


Stlfi 


Peer 


Teacher 


Total  P'^ck'o  Behavior  Patinc  Seale 


PteJc*t  Social  Attitud«a  Inrtntory 
^otal  Coping  mm  Vr/3  f  


Copiac  Ifftetireneta  Total  Mean 


Authority  Mean 


TnterptrtonarTTT" 
Relationship 


Aggraaaion 


Task 

Achieveaent 


Mean 


Anxiety  Fean 


?le:    NoteefCoj.inc  :rrectiV9ncca)^7J«H^47'»**^°«'*^*^«  J 


TOTAL  COPING  (Total  Peck's  Behavior 
Rating  Seals  ♦  Peck's  Sentsncs 
Completion  Coping  Sf fectlveness 
Total  Msan  ♦  Ethno^^raphic  r.etiina- 
tion  jf  Coping  ♦^..t.'s  JAX  r^^i  C^*^) 


COMPOSITE  BEHAVIORS 


)p*jn 


03 

<9 


9 
O 
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I 


Total  Active  to'iinr  rictor    .r  t3A 


rotal  ^^clvc  Copinr;  Factor  ^ri53 


?otaX  Active   '^of'^-.Ti'/c  /-ctor   v"''  134- 


Total  I'a'-cive 


:tor   yr  ly- 


rOtal   Active     MT  j 


Total  Pacclve  f37 


Total  Co;>ln/:    ^t*  i3f 


[•otal  Icfcnclvt 


?ot«l 


1.  Avoid 


2.  Dtlay 


3*  lantDdlatd  confrontation 


TotSI  


-  1.  Dots  not  tngagt 


2.  D«Uy 


loatdiatt  engagtffltnt 


Toiai 
Affect 


-  1.  Hostile 


2.  Anxloue 


3.  Neutral 


± 


4.  Positive 


Authority  -  atane«  •  1 •  Arold 


2.  Delay 


3,  loMdiate  confrontation 


Eyiga^^mant  -  1 ,  Does  not  engage 


2.  OeUy 


3«  iHediate  engagefflent 


Affect  -  1.  Hoatlle 


2.  Anxious 


3*  Seutral 


4.  Positive 


2.  Delay 


3.  Innedlate  confrontation 


^pAg#«ant  -  1,  Does  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


3.  Inedlate  engagement 


Affect  *  1.  Hostile 


2*  Anxloua 


3.  Neutral 


4.  Positive 


I 
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1     1  1 

Aggrtseion  -  atanct  -  1.  ATOid 

1     1  1 

c 

2.  Dtl«7 

■    •  ! 

-ir 

3.  lamediatt  conrrontation 

 r     1  1 

V 

Sngagfgtnt  -  1 •  Does  not  engage 

 !  !  ! 

2.  BtXar 

 1  L  I 

/ 

3.  IflMdlat*  •ucagcB*>^^ 

 1  1  j  

ktUct  -  1 .  •''.•til* 

.— H  1—*  

2.  Anxious 

 1  1  1  

i 

J. 

3.  lf«utrml 

—  J  L__l  

4.  FoaltiTt 

'       1  1 

AcbltTMent  -  £t2B2i  -  1.  ATOld 

— 1 — I — ! — 

2.  Delay 

1    1  1 

 5.  loHcdiatt  coiiftontatlon 

1   1  1 

3 

Engaictatnt  -  1 .  Cosi  not  en|^Af^« 

1   1  ! 

2.  Delay 

— 1^  '  ' 

3.  Iinadlatt  confrontation 

— 1 — 1 — ^[  

Affect  •  1 .  Hoetlle 

— 1 — 1 — 1  

2.  Anx'.ous 

— 1 — 1  |_ 

3 

3.  Neutral 

— _  1  1 

0 

4.  POSltlTtf 

— ^  1  1 

H 

Anxiety  -  Stance  -  1 .  Aroid 

1    '  ' 

c 

2.  Pelay 

1-  1  1 

3.  lonedlate  confrontation 

-    I  1 

— ! — ! — ! — 

2.  Delay 

3.  lamedlate  confrontation 

0 

Aff#ct  -  1.  Hoetlle 

2.  4nxloas 

3.  Neutral 

o 

4.  Positlre 
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1;  Autofir-acion  Activa  va.  Cbedlcnclt  I 

'.flli.itr*5     MS  lO 


f  |2:  Control  Intr^rno  Actlvo   vs  aa 


14:  In-cpcn^icrcia  vs 


1:  Active  2cir*Ainertion  vs.  AmUativ 


2:  Active  Internal  Control  vs  5t 


|5:  Paanive  Caution  v$  to 


0^   [H;  Independence  ms  w<? 


[TOTAL  IMA^^gUr.uaLr^O  3K0RT  FORK  -  SnCPUty 


|t!  Activisno  Autor.ono  ta.^ 


^[2;  Acttvi«!:;o  Auto*?undido  V5  lAV 


^  p:  Actlvimo  de  Lojro   v5  lA? 


\\  Actlviano  0r3iilloflQ  yS  I'So 


|5:  Acti'/icrso  Auto-Conriado 


^  [6;  Activlsno  Audaz   vs  »sa 


Activis.-no       Logro  De:i«rilado  viS  \33 
^  [m;  Activisao  de  Zjfuerso  \iS  1*54 


^  |9;  ActiYi':-!!o  Co'-pctitivo  h\  157 


^  [TOTAL  Di.iZ-ro£.?'t':nc  ic::g  ?oir^  .  sp.^s»3C 


^   i!  Confrontatinn  V3«  .Vyoi^ance  vc  ^> 


^  [2;  L'»ir.V3.  Other  Initiation  ve  <?f 
^  |3:  3eir  vs.  Other  Colver  ve  ?1 

i 


[i!  Seir  vs.  Joint  Ir;pl:>Tqntation  H%  \oc 


pjInstruTtrtntal  -'j.  Tantacy  \/c  loi 


^  [6;  Indepgna<?nce  vr:«  Cbcaicnce  ve  lOA 


|7;  Intrinsic  vs.  Cxtrinsic  ve  (03 


If.:  Earned  vs.  S*st3v/ed  ve  I0«f 


Q[9:  3tato  or  ?eality  \je  loy 


^[TUTAL  ?!-:c}:*.:  yi-..s  oj  iiyK  ,  j::o,  ve  /o<p 


^  'J 


1 

•I  *: 


c 


•1 

o 

o 

'  1 


o 


Compare  ethnographic  discuaslon  of 
coping  style  in  tthnoffraphlet 


tthaogra  j  phic 


Pattern  of  Lan^iage  Use  -  Eome<.f!,, 


Cm. 


-  Street 


School  <t«,. 
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Cooper:-r.*th*  5  Ceir-Efitoeu  Inventory 
(Card  l6-/»s  11.12.25.32.59.46.53.60) 


Parent  Interview 
(C.ird  10.. 23.26.27,22.29) 


li^D  Tft^^'htr  Evaluation 

(Card  2.:'»c  15.19.20.21.22) 
£11  


[RD  Taped  Student  Interview 
(Sxtract  froa  appropriate  items) 


?ieia  Motes  (includinc  open  iteme 
'roa  parent  k  teacher  fsraa) 


TOTAL  HOr.g 


Cooperssith's  Self»£3teea  Inventory 
(Card  16-!'*e  10.17.24.29.31 .38.45. 5Z. 
5^)  Mew  J  


standard 


^ec!:*s  Behavior  ftatinc  Scale 
(Ccrd  £-:*s  :?-47.Card  9-l*8  33-52, 
Tirl  V.>  '8  15.16)  


(RP  Tarer.t  Interview 
(Card  10.;'25) 


IRD  Teacher  Valuation 
i^^f^    Car.:  x-r^  23-27) 


'T'ap^d  Stuaen-  Inter^i^w 
(T/xr-et  Jrcm      no?riat«  iteaa) 


il 


rielo  }io.c8  (in'*ludins  open  itea» 
4.rom  parent  X  ^^eccher  foms) 


open 

Bthnographlc 


TOTAL  ST:U:7:T 


Cooo'^rsraith*  3  Self^steem  Inventory 
(Card  16.**8  13.20,27,34.41.48.55.62) 
Hew  % 


?cclc*s  Behavior  Rating  Scale  (Card  5- 
r*8  6>!-73.  Card  6- '^3  3vS-47,  Card  S- 
f*s  3-??.  (?.ircl  9-  ' '3  33-52.  Card  u- 
I?* 3  ;.C.15.1C)   


IRO  Tarent  Interview 
(Card  10-;*«8  30.31) 


in!)  Teacher  KvaXuation 

(Card  1.f«s  54-73.  Card  2-l'a  3-17) 


|IRD  Taped  Student  Intervicv.' 

(Extracted  from  approprj^ate  items) 


|?ield  Ilot«8  (including  open  itens 
frois  parent  h  teacher  ronaa) 


Teacher  Grades 
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Cooper/:=Jith' J  Ceir-^ateea  Inventory^ 
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<ho  Am  I  *  Presence  of  culturml/lin^is- 
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Identity  (froo  IRD  Taped  Interriew) 


Riatory  (from  TKD  Tcped  Interriew) 


Model  (from  XRO  Taped  Interriew) 
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RD  Tap^'t!  StuUofit  Interview  (Quality 
of  itttntlon) 
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[13  Taped  Gtudent  Interriew  (Type 
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roTAL  Fi.r/iBi.j  i::T:i?jicTion  sTYLi 
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•^tal  Prck's  Behavior  Hatlnc  Scale 


:Pec]c'a  Social  attitudes  laTentory 
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3opinc  IffectiTentaa  Total  ffean 
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Achievement 
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FieXd  JloteefCoplnc  :frectiv«ncce)*7'*v<r 


TOTAL  COPm  (Total  ?eck*8  Behavior 
Rating  Scale  ♦  Peck's  Sentence 
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*3tal  Active  >jT 
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ratal  Lcrcnciyt      vT  ty^ 
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^tan^a  -  1 ,  ATOld 


2.  Dtlay 


3.  lBB«ttdiAt«  ccnfrontatlon 


TffEil  


1,  Does  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


laaediate  engagement 


^otax 
Affect 


1.  Koctile 


2.  Anxious 


3.  Neutral 


4.  PositiTe 


Authority  -  stance  -  1.  ATOid 
2.  Delay 


3*  XsMdlate  confrontation 


Engageaefit  -  1  •  i>oes  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


3«  IflMdlate  engagenent 


1.  Hoetile 


2.  Aaxloue 


3.  BTeutral 
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3.  Imaediate  confrontatiju 
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nt  •  1.  Does  not  engage 
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1:  Autofir-acion  Activa  vs.  Obedlcncia  I 


Control  Intrrno  Active    m%  3X 


ii  Cautela  .'asiva  vs  2J 


4:  In^cpcr.ivr.^ia  vs 


1:  Active  Colf-Ainertion  vs.  Amiiative 


2:  Active  Internal  Control  v$ 


li  Paa-sivo  Caution  vS 


TOTAL  dia:-ci;.-::{ri.,id  gkoht  rorrr^  -  'rric.mjs- 


1:  ActivlGTio  Autonosto  ia> 


2:  ActlviK'-o  Auto-Fundado  v/s 


3:  Actlvi':-io  de  Lo^ro   vs  ijlt 
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5:  Actiricno  Anto-Connado 


6:  Activisno  Audas   vs  i5A 
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1:  Ccnrrontati:>n  vs.  Avoiaance  vc  ^> 


2:  iJ'^ir  vs.  Other  Initiation  <7g 


3:  3clf        Other  Colvcr  ME 


i|Seirvs.  Joint  I-inizirontation  vc  loo 


:  Instrj-^^ntal  vc,  Tanta.-y  ^/c  loi 


6;  Indcpenuonc*  vn.  Cbeiicncc  i6A 
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Cooncri-T.^th's  Cclf-Zitocn  Inventory 
(Card  i6./'s  n , IS, 25, 32, 39, 46, 53, 60) 

Btanuard  p 
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IHD  ?arcnt  Interview 

(C.-\rd  T0.,»3  23,26, P-', 22, 2?) 

i 

■ 

I3D  Teacher  Evaluation 

(Card'2-;"c  IB, 10,20,21 ,22) 
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■ 

IRO  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Sxtract  froa  appropriate  items) 
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■ 

i 

?ield  Notes  (includlAC  open  iteme 
rron  parent  ft  teacher  forae) 

■thnographie 

1     1  1 

TOTAL  llO'/Z 

Cooporsmith*8  Self-^ateeii  Inventory 
(Card  l6-!-'3  10,17,24,29,31-38,45,52, 
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■ 

?ec':'.':  Behavior  ftatinc  Scale 

(Card  €-;'o  ;?.47,Card  33-52, 
Cird  1/1-  '3  15.16) 
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IRfi  '^a^e'^t  Intervlftw 

(Card  10-  '  25) 
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■ 

lUD  Teacher  Evaluation 
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Taped  Student  Interview 
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'roll!  parent  ft  teacher  foras) 
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Peek's  Behavior  Rating  Scale  (Card  5- 
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■ 

lilO  Tarent  Interview 
(Card  10-';»8  30.31) 
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IHD  Teacher  Evaluation 

(Card  1-A'»s  54-7C,  Card  2*9'»  3-17) 
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IRO  Taped  Student  Interview 
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Hho  Am  I  -  Presence  of  ?ultural/llngua?!- 
 tic  lientifier  


Identity  (from  IRD  Taped  Inttrrlew) 


History  (from  TRD  Taped  Interrlew) 


Model  (from  IRD  Taped  Interrlew) 


Contact  (from  IRO  Taped  Interrlew) 
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?uben^ flexible  Inieractlon  Style 
Empathy  X57   ,  


?leld  Notes 
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Interaction  Poature 


Orientation  to  Knowledce  tSfm 
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Er.pathy 
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Individualistic  Holesyco 
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Ci'.uations  Kua 
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Taped  Student  Interview  (Quality 
of  attention) 
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'rct^l  Actlv«   Zo^.ir.z  T'ictzr   mT  i3A  ' 

t 

Total   'acive  Copin:;  -actor  vT-i33 

Tota";.  ActlY»  ".cf'^n:'/'-*  :'-cto?   gr  jjif 
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1;  Au^ofir-acion  ,\ctiva  va.  Cbedlencia 


2:  Control  Interns  Activo    us  ja 


Cautftla  .^asAva  vs  a? 


4:  Iniepcnicnci.a  v  s  5;; 


TOTAL  OrA;>G'Ji?,'^  no  CH01T  FOR/  - 


1:  Active  Celf-Anncrtion  vs.  Afriliative 


2:  Active  Internal  Control  v/« 


3:  Paanive  Caution  us  wo 


4:  Independence  MS  <»<7 


TOTAL  DiA.':.GU.-;;'.aL.iQ  GKO?,T  ?on:-?  -  =::iG.na5' 


1:  ActivisTio  Autonon:o  vs  jA> 


2:  Actlvl.no  Auto-?undado  \JS  i29 


Z:  Activlnno  de  Lo^^ro    VS  iA*f 


^:  Activisno  Or::ullond  vS  i3o 


5:  Activicno  Auto-Conriado  \jsi3l 
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>lf  vs.  Other  Initiation  ve  <?? 
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•t:  Seir  vs.  Joint  iTnl-Tontation  ve  too 
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Coo-5crrr^*.h*G  Colf-E-jteenj  Inventory 
(Carl  ^6-'s  11,1c. 25, 32, 39, 46, 53, 60) 


stanuarc 


Tarcnt  Interview 
(Card  10-, '3  23,26,2*7,25,2?) 


IHD  Teacher  revaluation 

(Card  2./'s  18,19,20,21,22) 



iRO  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extract  rrooi  appropriate  items) 


^^^^  ?cw'k»»J|chavior  Rating  Scale  (Card 
ttSr  0^-73,  Card  6-''^3  3fl-47,  Card 


field  Notes  (inclu'dlnc  open  items 
Trom  parent  ±  teacher  foras) 


Bthno^aphle 


TOTAL  IIOr'E 


Coopcrsniith's  3elf-23teera  Inventory 
(Card  16-f' s  10,17.24,29,31,33,45,52, 
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'ec'T's  Behavior  Ratine  Scale 
(Card  e-.'o  :''-47,Card  9-.r3  33-52, 
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IRD  Teacher  Bvaluation 
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(Extract  ;':on  appropriate  items) 


Field  Jotes  (including  open  itens 
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IHD  Tarent  Interview 
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Teacher  rivaluation 
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opanieh  Oral 
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Ipanish  ".'rltten 
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English  Vrltten 


English  Reading 
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T^iteraction  r'ar.c~o-''nt  Xfet 


Tct:-1  Intcrcult  jr-*.!  \-aptation  Ccil^  i*n3 


?.0  Taptjci  CtuUont  Int^rvie*/  (Quality 
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HD  Taped  student  Interview  (Type 


lUel'J  "atcs 


TOTAL  FL.;.::sLJ  ivT^.^;:Trc::  styll 
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2,  Dtlay 


3*  lofflendiatt  confrontation 


Engagement  '  ^^"^  ^^^ge 


2.  Delay 


Isunediate  engagement 
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Affect 


1 •  Hostile 


2*  Anxious 


7.  Neutral 
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5*  lanediate  confrontation 
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Affect  -  1.  Hostile 


Z*  Anxioua 
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3.  Inme-iid-te  confrontation 
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XiBmediate  engagement 
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2.  Anxioua 


3.  Neutral 
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0 
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IRP  -arer.t  Interview 
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Empathy  X57  ^ 
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'I 
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3^^^Enjli3h  Reading 


Interaction  Pooture  x^S 


3^00^'i«fi*-i-ion  to  Xnovledce  JfS(* 


Role  Dohavlor  -  Tas):  Holcc  tTi 
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i^Cf  Teacher 


X4 


Spanish  .'ritt^n 
X5 


Enclish  Oral 

XI 


Enjli3h  './rltten 


'OTAL  LANGUAGE 


Relationaa  Roles  VS? 


Individualistic  RolesytJ 


S.?-^  Tuteraction  *'ar.a::o-ont  X(»i 


M«.v  situations  x<^a 


Total  Intcrcultur?.: 


tation  Gcale  rtt3 


rr.D  Tap'jd  StuUont  Interview  (Quality 
of  attention)  


Btaniari 


-9  3 


p 


ope;. 


li^D  Taped  ."Student  Interview  (Type 
of  rccnon?^) 


tield  *:otcG 


ethnc^annic 


TOTAL  ?Lj;:i3LJ  i:;T:i?^\CTio:i  sTYLr; 


Self 


3taniHr 


Peer 


^./^  Total  pock '3  Bohavior  Pating  Scale 


Pack's  Social  Attitudes  InTentory 
Total  Coping -M8  /n3r 


Coping  Sffectlrenese  Total  Mean 


/-yd 


>pcn 


Authority  Mean 


Interpersonal 
Relationship 


Task 

Achievement 


Mean 


Anxiety  Mean 


L    Field  »oteB(Coj)inc  •:frectivencrs)£r7»»S€r J 


TOTAL  COPIKG  (Total  Peck's  Behavior 
Rating  Scale  •*>  Peck's  Sentence 
Completion  Coping  Effectiveness 
Total  Mean  ♦  ethnographic  Kstlma- 
tion  >f  Coping  «P«,.M**iAr  rv*** 


:OMP0SITS  BEHAVIORS 


Ji  'JS  "J 
CJ    ^9  ^9 

^  w  ?r 
3  <  • 

o 


CI 
3 


3 

r> 
(« 

O 
o 


ERIC 


00091 
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if 


A. 

i 


Total  Co.>inc  1 3? 


eotal 


1,  Avoid 


2,  Delay 


Sngageaent 


Immendlate  conrrontation 


Does  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


■89ri 

mm 


Total 
Affect 


Immediate  engagement 


1.  Hostile 


2*  Anxious 


5.  Neutral 


.  .  .  i  ^ 

1                   Positive  ^ 

;^ 

Authority  -  Stance  -  i.  Avoid 

2.  Delay 

3*  Immediate  confrontation 

SnKagement  -  1 .  Does  not  en^are 

2.  Delay 

3.  lonediate  engagement 

/ 

Affect  -  1 .  Hostile 

/ 

2.  Anxious 

3.  Neutral 

0 

4.  Positive 

c 

in-cerpePiflWll      e^.«^^      *     *    ^  ^ 
.Relationships  "  SiSSSl  -    •  Avoid 

o 

2.  Delay 

3.  Immediate  confrontation 

Eneagement  -  1.  Does  not  encaire 

c 

2.  Delay 

?.  Immediate  engagement 

t 

Affect  -  1 •  Hostile 

0 

2*  Anxious 

V 

3.  Neutral 

0 

4.  Positive 

ERIC 


00095 
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— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

S 

1 

2«  Delay 

— i — i — i — 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 
— \ — 1 — 1 — 

<• 

Ingageaent  -  1,  i^oes  not  engage 

2,  Delay 

— i — i — i — 

3.  Icimedi&te  engagement 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

Affect  -  1 .  Hostile 

2.  Anxious 

— I — 1 — I — 

1 

3.  Neutral 

1    1  1 

4.  Positive 

1    1  1 

c 

 *  -  Stance  -  1.  Avoid 

1    1  I 

c 

2.  Delay 

1    1  1 
— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

J 

f 

3.  Xoimediate  confrontation 

1 
f 

— i — i — i — 
— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

— 1 — ! — ! — 

^_  TnniMdiatii  (•owfrontation 

O 

Affect  -  1 .  Hostile 

— ! — I — 1 — 

.  A 

d'  Anxious 

— ► — ' — ' — 

3.  Neu;.ral 

— 1 — I — 1 — 

iJ 

\m  To  sit  A  .*e 

— 1 — \ — 1 — 
— 1 — 1 — 1— 

U  ] 

H 

Amcletv  —  Stancf>  -  1  -  Avoid 

— 1 — ! — 1 — 

■A 

2.  Pelay 

3«  Iinme'*iate  confrontation 

— j — 1 — { — 
— I — 1 — 1 — 

1 

Engagement  -  1 .  Does  not  en^a^A 

1 — 1 — I — 1 — 

.  L 

0      Tim  law 

3»  Immediate  confrontation 

Affect  -  1.  Hostile 

2.  ABxlone 

1   1  1 

3.  Neutral 

1   1  1 

4.  Positive 

0009b 
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1:  AutQfir-^acion  A<  tlva  vs.  Obedlcncla 


Q  }2;  Control  Intorna  Active   vs  aa. 


^  [3;  Cautela  i^asiva  vs  a? 


^  [4:  In:iopcn^cr.cia  vs  ?a 


^  [total  jiaz^gu^r:^  :.ic  cho.it  for:!  -  cp.mao 


^[2;  Active  Internal  Control  jyy 


^  p;  Paaolvt*  Caution  m%  wo 


U:  Tn<5,3pendence  njs  u<> 


^IrOTALCm-CUra'.RUO  3H0RT.F0P.K  -  EnG.mjy 


^  |l;  ActivisTio  Aiitonoao  ia> 


^  [2:  Acttvlfi'no  Auto*?un<lado  vS  la? 


^  |3;  Activino  de  Loj^ro   vis  »at 


^  [4;  Actlvlsno  Or^ulloflo  v$  i3o 


^  15:  Actlvlc.-no  Auto-Conflado  \<S13< 


^  [6:  Actlvlsno  Audaz  vs  i« 


^  I?;  Actlvisno  uo  Loffro  Denafilado  vs  \33 


^  j-^:  Actlvisao  de  Z-^Z^if^Tzo  \is  i"?*f 


j2. 
0 


9:  Actlvls-30  CorpotitiVQ  vS  l?7 


TOTAL  orAZ-^us."^  t -.ic  lo::g  ?o:^k  -  $p.vj5i3c 


1 1 :  Confrontation  V3.  Avoidance  vc 


2:  'Zt^lt  vs.  Other  Initiation  ve  <?g 


3. 
X 


3:  Self  vs.  Other  Colver  ve 


hjSelf  vs.  Joint  Irirl^Tr^ntatlon  vc  \oo 


|5;  Instrumental  vs.  rarta:;y  vC  loi 


[6;  In^opendonce  vn.  Cbedicnce  ve  lOA 


[7;  Intrinsic  vs.  rcxtrinslc  ve  f03 


1^:  Earned  vs.  Bectowed  ve  (0«f 


9:  3tato  of  Reality  \je  \0S 


[total  P!::c-:».;  -/i,..:;  o?  lifk  -       ve  loc. 


I  Compare  ethnographic  discussion  of 
coping  style  in  ethnographies 


ethnogra  j  pnic 


[Pattern  of  Language  Use  -  Home<S;: 


Street  <J^. 


School  <el'j. 


3 


1"^ 

c 
p 


If 
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3. 


Coo::cri*T*tn* J  Cclf-Sitccn  Inventory 
Card  16-'S  11 .  1C. 25, 32, 39, 46, 53, 60) 


Btanuari 


I?.D  Parent  Interview 

Carl  10., 23,26,2-^,2^,29) 


I3D  Teacher  Evaluation 

(Card  2-  18,10,20,21,22) 
1)1  


laB  TapcU  Student  Interview 

(2xtraet  from  appropriate  items) 


Ficia  Motes  (includinc  open  items 
"rom  parent  i  teaeher  fonns) 


ethnographic 


TOTAL  I{0:'£ 


Coopcrr^irith*  s  Self-Zsteem  Inventory 
(Card  l6-!:'3  10,17,24,29,31  ,38,45,52, 
5^)  Me»ij3   


?ec':'s  Behavior  Ratine  Scale 

(Ccrd  6-/'s  r?-47,Card  9-r/'3  33-52, 
Tird  14^  *s  15.16)  


CRD  :*arer.t  Interview 
(Card  10-/  25) 
\f?3 


IRD  Teacher  Valuation 
('Cari  2-,/'-,  23-27) 


inp  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Txtract  from  appropriate  it^tis) 


open 


standard 


I 


open 


Field  Notes  (including  open  items 
fron  parent  ft  teacher  forms) 


TOTAL  STRE:^ 


Coopnr&Tiitb's  Self-Ssteem  Inventory 
(Card  16-^^*3  13,20,27,34,41  ,48,55,62} 


itandarT 


Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale  (Card  5- 
6>!.73,  Card  6-'«3  3*?-47,  Card  S- 
i's  3-??,  C!irfl  n.  to  33-52,  Card  U- 
f?'z  5,MS,1C) 


no  Parent  Interview 
(Card  10-;«s  30.31) 


IHD  teacher  Evaluation 

(Card  1-^"3  54-78,  Card  3-17) 
r<eu>  to  


IRQ  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extracted  from  appropriate  items) 


Field  Notes  (including  open  items 
front  par'nt  4  teacher  fonas) 


eacher  Grades 


chievrracnt  Tests 
(IT^T/Pf.''') 


CTAL  SCHOOL 


Z2D  Taped  Student  Interview 

(/?,  Quality  of  attention,  social 
c?mp*tency  ^xh: p. tel.icw.rnei ■  .hirh) 


co;:?osi7:  situations 


Bthnograpllic 


5pen 


thnographic 


other 


)pen 


ERIC 
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4 


I 


ooper-^nitn'c  Ceir-istee-a  Inventory 


Coopcrcr.ith*:  Zcr.cvior  'atmg  ron 
J2U  


open 


ho  Am  I  -  Presence  of  cultural/lxni^ui? 
 nc  Identifier  


Identity  (fron  IHD  Taoed  Interview) 


History  (from  TRD  Taped  Interview) 


Model  (from  IHD  Taped  Interview) 


Contact  (froii  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


'icld  :rotes 


TOTAL 


Taped  student  Interview  (Role- 
ti^-l-^-  ability) 


"HubenTnexibie  Interaction  Style 
Empathy  X57   


?i«ld  Hotes 


TOtAl  EMPATHIC  ABILITY 


IRD  T-ped  Student  Interview  (PJchnesa. 


Iho  A3  I  Clichness) 


Field  Motes 


WAL  cocninvE  corTLKxirr  4  fikxipiltt 


Rarircz  %  Cactanerli  7ielC-Independent 
Obscrviblo  Eohivior*:  ,     F*"j)— tim 


Ranire?:  4  Cajjtancda  rield-Sensltive 
Obnervablo  Sehaviors  Fi-g-^gMX 


I 


ethno?ra?nic 


standara 
ethnographic 


ethnographic^ 


o 


TOTAL  C0GNITI7E  STYLS  -  Fleld-Indepondent 
  -  Field-Sensitive  | 


o 
o 


ll 


COM?OSITE^  3ISP\-iITI0NS 
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f 


Total 

Acti7<   Topl.»i3  Fictor 

T';tal 

'zz-iVQ  Cop.r.-  Factor  ^ri?^ 

I  >v 

Total 

tal 

«. 

'^otal 

IB 

1  d 

Total 

?accive  (37 

HI 

M 

Total 

"otal 

Ucfcncive       v7  ("yy 

■ 

1  jii 

Total 

.5?  tarn* 

.  -  1 .  Avoid 

2.  Delay 

• 

3.  lomendiate  confrontation 

Total 

.        -  1 .  Does  not,  engage 

1 

2.  Delay 

a- 

1,  launedlate  e,ngagemeiit  ^ 

-4- 

Total 
Affect 

-  1,  Hostile 

m 

2»  Anxious 

Neutral 

0 

6' 

4.  Positive 

1 

"  ! 

Authori  :y  -  stance  -  1.  AVoid 

• 

2.  Delay  / 

3.  Immediate  confrontation 

£n«rasement  -  1.  Does  not  enAa^e 

2.  Delay 

3*  Immediate  engagement 

ft 

/ 

Affect  -  1.  Hostile 

/ 

2.  Anxious 

3.  Neutral 

4.  Positive 

0 

2.  Delay  ^ 

3.  Inme'iiate  confrontation 

Enfaffement  *  I*  Does  not  eniicai^e 

2*  i)elay 

#^ 

3.  Immediate  engagement 

/ 

Affect  -  1.  Hostile 

/ 

2*  Anxious  ^ 

3 

3.  Neutral 

1     1  1 

1     1  1 

0 

4.  Positive 

5 


erJc 


00101 


4SS 


\ 


J 


X^sr^sslon  *  Stajice  ■*  1  •  Avoid 

 1  r  1 — ; 

— i — ' — i — 

/ 

•    2.  Delay 

_1  1  K  

3»  lanediate'  confrontawion  ' 

■JfL 

2«  Delay 

— ' — — ■ 

\ 

3*  lomedlate  engagement 

J 

Afreet  -  1-  Hostile 

-|- 

2 «  Anyj ous 

■  1 — 1 — \ — 

1    1  1 

-J- — 

3  •  N(>utral 

*                      4  a     POflitlv*  " 

1    1  1 

ACniflVeiBfint       w.»'^acg  •  !•  A701G 

1    1  I 

c 

2 •  Delay 

1    1  1 

 1  1  r  

/ 

J  m    XfflDeui&t  A    Pnn             ^«  ^  4  Mas 

bunxx^ou xa bion 

Enflggement  -  1 .  Boea  not  «n^5ape 

1           t   ^  1 

 \  1  1  

.  1 

2.  pelay 

 r  1  1  

/ 

3.  Innsediate  confrontation 

Axxec b  *  1 •  nOstiie 

— 1 — 1* — i — 

 S  1— 1  

JO 

2-  AniriniiJi 

1 

 1  1  1  

4«  Positive 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

 M  1  1  

Anxiety  -  Stance  -  1.  Avoid' 

 1  1  1  

o 

2.  nelay/ 

 j  1  L 

3.  Immediate  confrontation 

■  s  »— 1h  

Jf 

^ga«**ment  -  1.  Dorsa  not  engage 

2*  Delay 

1        t        1  r 

/ 

3*  Innoediate  conf'^onta-*-inn 

Affect  -  1.  Hoatil*} 

^- 

2.  ABXlona  * 

3*  Heutral 

0 

4.  Potltlve 

 '  —11 

•  r 


r 

9    %    %  >' 


1:  Autorirracion  Actlva  va,  Obediencia 


2;  Control  Intorno  Activo  us 


Cautela  Pasiva  vs  a> 


TOTAL  3rA/!«CUJnnaO  CHO^T  FORM  -  C?.*iao 


Active  Celf-Aaaertion  vs.  AmUative 


2:  Active  Internal  Control  v/$  55- 


3:  Pa3sive  Caution  to 


Independence  us 


TOTAL  DiAn-cu.-;Hai::^o  sroht  fork  -  encw^ 


ActivlsTio  Autonoso  vs  ia> 


2:  Actlvi.ino  Auto-?und*do  VSia^ 


3:  Actlvic-10  de  Loj^ro   vs  iA*f 


^\  Activisno  Or:::ullono  vS  130 


5:  Activicmo  Auto-Confiado  \jsi  \ 


6:  Activlsno  Auda;   vs  134 


7:  Activisno  do  Logro  Denafilado  \Js  t33 


Activismo  de  ZaTuornc  ^%  134. 


3  Activic-^o  Co*-:pctitivo' v^  \3S 
^%^TOrA] 


:4 


:al  DiAZ-rj2."?7i:Rc  lc::c  po7k  -  £p.*is»3c 


1 :  Confrontation  vs.  Avoidance  vC 


2:  i;«lf  vs.  Other  Initiation  ve 


3:  3cir  vs.  Other  Colver  ve  ?7 


Seir  vs.  Joint  I^ipl^rrnntatlon  ve  100 


5:  Inctruii«ntal  vc,  ?antacy  vc  lot 


6:  Indcpenuenc*  vn.  Obedience  \;e  ICA 


7:  Intrinsic  vs.  Kxtrinsic  ve  t03 


S:  Earned  vs.  Bestowed  ve  tO<f- 


9;  State  of  Reality  vje  109 


TQTAT  Plr;C::':j  71  ^...G  0?  LIFK  -  j:iO,  V€  /OC, 


0  a» 

1  *i 


I 

.1  1 

I  1 

'J 


P 
N 
I 

O 

c 

■) 
1 

M 

O 
t« 

.•5 

•-1 


-J 


o 

< 


o 


< 


Compare  ethaographlc  discussion  of 
coping  style  in  ethnographies 


ethnogra  j  phic 


Pattern  of  Language  Use  -  Home<S;- 


-  Street  <J;; 


School  <f,»5. 


I 


c 

<9 


I 


1 
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Coocori  -.th^r.  Ccir-Zitocnj  Inventory 
(Card  16.'/*>S  11 ,12,25, 52,39,46,53,60) 


Bxanuara 


I?.D  Pa'rcnt  Interview 

(:nri  ^Q-,»3  23,26,?'', 2e, 29) 
fJ<u>  ^ 


IHD  Teacher  tvvaluation 

(Care  ^./'s  IS, 1?, 20, 21 ,22) 
xiy  


ii 


!aD  Taped  Student  Interview 
(2xtract  froa  appropriate  items) 


jicld  :iote;^  (includinc  open  items 
from  parent  4  teacher  foraa) 


ethnosranhic 


TOTAL  H0*'2 


Coopcrsmith's  3elf-£3teeiB  Inventory 

10, 17, 24, 29, 31, 38, /.5, 52, 


?ec':»c  Behavior  Ratine  Scale 

(Ccrd  »o  47, Card  o-zi^'s  33-52, 
'  ?^ri  V,-  's  15-.16^  


3/// 


■ 


IRP  lare-t  Interview 
(Card  10-  '  25) 


inp  Teacher  Svaluation 
(Card  2-:'  ;  23-27) 
Aik  


I7D  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extract  from  appropriate  ite-ra) 


7ield  Motes  (includine  open  items 
from  parent  <3b  teacher  Qnns) 


open 


standard 


open 


sthnographic 


TOTAL  CTRSKT 


CoopnrsTjith's  Self-Sateen  Inventory 
(Card  .16-^-8  13,20,27,34,41,48,55,62) 


itandaru 


^eclc's  Behavior  Rating  Scale  (Card  5- 
Vs  6'*-73,  Card  6- '•a  3v*?-47,  Card  8- 
f«s  3-??,  r-ir-l  n--'»3  33-52,  Card  14- 
^•c  5,':.,!5,1G) 


'lilO  Tarent  Interview 
(Card  10-;«3  30,31) 


I.  ^  Teacher  Evaluation 

X«M     (Card  1-;^«3  54-7d,  Card  2*Vz  3-17) 


L 


Teacher  Cradea 
IM  


IRQ  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extracted  from  appropriate  itpma) 


open 


Field  !rotP3  (including  apen  items 
^roRi  parent  4  teacher  forma) 


Ichievenent  Teats 

(:?.t/p:.t) 


TCTAL  CC!IOOL 


IRO  Taped  Gt-dent  Irit<»rview 

(/t,  duality  of  attention,  social 


co;:?:ji::  situations 


ethnographic 


other 


■jTS 
I 

I- 


i, 


Dpen 
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Coop-rsaith's  Ccir-i3tee;a  Inventory 


'orm 


iTho  An  I  (auntonx-^cnse  of  tcI:) 


open 


who  Am  I  -  Preserce  of  cultural/lxnffuis- 
—  tic  Identifier  ' 


Identity  (from  IHD  Taped  Interview) 


Hlfltory  (from  TRD  Taped  Interview) 


Model  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


Contact  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


?ield  ::otcs 


no  Taped  student  Interview  (Role- 

ti>:in^  ab^llt?)  

Hub'enTTlexibie  Interaction  Style 


Empathy,  X5  7 


?leld  Hotes 


TOTAL  2MPATHIC  ABILITY 


irlD  Tnped  Student  Interview  (Richness, 


*ho       I  ('lichnesa) 


1^ 


I 


lethno  graphic 


r  standarn 
ethnographic 


=1? 


?leld  Notes 


OTAL  COCMITIVS  COl-'H^U^UTC  4  FLEXIBILTY 


Children's  r:nbefiJ».d  fi-ures  Te 


ct 


ethnographi)M 


3U 


I  stindari 


Jk^^RaTirez  %  Cactanerli  Tield-Independent 
Obscrviblo  Behavion  FM)->iiiOjr 


lanlrex  *  Castancda  Field-Sensitive 
Obrtervahlc  Behaviors  Fup-t^gMX 


TOTAL  COGNITIVE  STYLE  -  Fiela-Iridependent 
-  Pield-S^nsitive 


ICOMPOSITE  DIb  JSITIONS 


00105 


4Q0 


3.d 


/.33 


Enclish  Oral 


3CO 


Bnjli3h  Reading  x3 


TOTAL  UNGUAGS 


Spanish  Oral 
»4 


Spanish  Vritt^n 
X5  


III  li  iih      I  II  H  ^  , 


English  i/rltten 


RPS?CCt 


itanlari 


Interaction  ?03tur« 


Orientation  to  rCnov/ledce  VSW 


e.T.pathy 


^^J^Rolc  Behavior  -  Tasl:  Roles  trt 


Relational  Roles  a^l 


Individualistic  Rolesrw 


Tiiteyaction  ''ar.acc^cnt  Xbi 


3^ 


K«w  ::ituattons 


Totil  Intcrc*Jtltural  Adaptation  3calp  r»n3 


> 


I             Taped  student  Intervicv/  (Quality 
of  attention)  


Held  "otes 


1 


Coping  Zff«ctl7«re88  Total  Meaa 


i:^D  Taped  3tudent  Interview  (Type 
of  resnonse) 


ethno.-rapnic 


TOTAL  ThSAZSL^  inTli.lACTTOtl  STYIt: 


Self  < 


Peer 


Teacher 


3c*  "J 
o 


Total  P'^ck'a  Behavior  f>atinc  Scale 


'Peck* a  Social  Attitudta  Inventory 
Tot>l  Coping  VT/3f 


)pen 


Authority  Mtar 

Interp  " 
Rela^-* 


lean 


Aggrttriioa 


Task 

Achievement 


Mean 


Anxiety  Mean 


3 
O 

o 
o 

t3 


?leld  KoteafCopin/!  ^ffectiyenessTSTWi^^r '^^^^^^^^^  J 


TOTAL  COPING  (Total  Peck's  Behavior 
Rating  Scale  ^-^  Peck*  9  Sentence 
Completion  Coping  Effectiveness 
Total  Mean  ♦  Ethnographic  Ketima- 
tion  if  Coping  ♦^«.a.*tiA£  r>4«i  C>^^) 


COMPOSITE  BEHAVIORS 


00106 


493 


I 

I 


ratal  Activi  Copln-  Tictor  mt 


Total  ■'^z'-ivc  Copi 


Total  Active   :^ef'^':'5ivc  "uctor 


otal 

<?tan^^  -   1  ,  Avoid 


I     Authority  -  Stance  -  1 .  Avoid 


i'otal  active    sir  ) 


Total  Copinr 


I  3? 


t'otal  Lcfoncive 


2,  Delay 


3.  Isuoendiate  confrontation 


Totai  .  - 

Engagement  '  ^  ^  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


totai 
Affect 


lonediate  engagement 


1.  Hostile 


2.  Anxious 


3.  Neutral 


4.  Positive 


2.  Delay 


3*  loDiediate  confrontation 


Sngagement  -  1 •  Doea  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


3«  loaediate  engagement 


Affect  -  1.  Hostile 


2.  Anxious 


3*  Ifeutral 


i.  Positive 


^Sll^?S-Stanc.-1.  Avoid 


2.  Delay 


3*  Iranediate  confrontation 


Engagement  -  1*  Does  not  engage 


2*  Delay 


3*  Imaediate  engagement 


Affect  -  1 .  Hostile 


2.  Anxious 


3.  Neutral 


4.  Positive 


o 
■J 


5C 


ERIC 


00107 


434 


'    1     1  J 

Ajtn'998iort  -  Stance  -  1  •  Avoid 

..  a 

2«  Delay 

3  •  Imniediate  conf rontatioE 

^UKaffeaent  -  1 •  Does  not  entage 

 1      1  '1 — 1  

1 

I    I  1 

c 

3.  Inmedlate  engagement 

1     1  1 

1 

f 

Affect  -  : .  Hostile 

-3 

2«  Anxious 

1     1  1 

1 

3.  Neutral 

;    ;  ; 

A 

4,  Positive 

1    1  1 

"T 

Task   

Achievement  "  Stance  -  1.  Avoid 

1    1  1 

0 

2.  Delay 

I    1  ' 

3.  Innedlate  confrontation 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

1 

— h — i — ! — 

2.  D«lay 

~I — 1 — I — 

3 •  InuDediate  confrontation 

1     r  \  1 

1 
1 

Affect  -  1 .  Hostile 

1     1  1 

A 

2.  Anxious 

1     1  ' 

\ 

3.  Neutral 

1     I  1  

4.  Positive 

 1  1  1  

 1— 1  1  

Anxiety  -  Stance  -  1 •  Avoid 

 1  1  1  

-8- 

J*  I'eiay 

3*  Imsedlate  confrontatlun 

 1  1  1  

I     1  ' 

•                     unx*  on  wa  wi  Oil 

Affect  -  1 .  Hostile 

2*  Anxious 

3.  Neutral 

-  ! — L.  I 

4.  Positive 

00108 


1:  Autofirracion  Activi  va.  Obediencla 

■Vr,lMtlya    MS  lO 


2:  Control  Int<»rno  Active  uS 


4 :  Inicpcnion^iia  vs  ?j 


TOTAL  dia;:»guj.^:^      jhoi^t  form  -  CP.*wae 


1:  Active  Coir-Annertion  vs.  Amiiative 


2:  Active  Internal  Control  v/s 


0 


Passive  Caution  \/S  uo 


d:  Indiipendence  viS  wf? 


TOTAL  Di\Z'CVr:\m.:<o  short  For^K  -  EMcnJsr 


1:  ActivisTio  Autonosro  la.^ 


2:  Activir/ro  Auto-Fundado  la* 


3:  Acttvir-no  de  Lo^^ro   vs  la? 


X:  Activlsno  Or::ulloso  vS  »"3o 


5:  Activicmo  Auto-'Tonfiaao  \jS<3* 


6:  Activlsno  Audaz  vs  I3A 


7:  Activisno  do  Lo^ro  Denafilado  \JS  \33 


^:  Activiono  dp  Cjfu^rr.o  \i5 


9:  Act^vic-so  Co-  f?titiVM  l^S" 


1 :  Confrontation  vs*  Avoidance  ^> 


Jolf  vs.  Other  Initiation  ve 


3:  Self  vs.  Other  Colvcr  ve  1? 


Self  vs.  Joint  I-iple-^nntation  ve  loo 


5:  Inctru-iArttal  vc.  Tanta-y  yje  loi 


6:  Independ'^nce  vn.  C^)edi.cnce  lOA 


7:  Intrinsic  vr.  .'Extrinsic  v€*  (03 


Earned  vs.  Besto.ved  ^g-  (0<f 


9:  3tate  of  Reality  \j€  lOS* 


TOTAL  Pl^C::'.:  71',., J  01  LIFii  •  S.IZ.  v€  /CX;. 


1  ' 


o 


< 


Compare  ethnographic  discussion  of 
coping  style  in  ethnographies 


ethnogra  j  phic 


Pattern  of  Language  Use  -  Home<|^ 


-  Street  <JI,. 


-  School  <Jlj, 


1 


00109 


49G 


1 


Coopcr:T:*th»c  Cclf-ritccTJ  Inventory 
(Card  16.'/«S  11  ,12,25,32, 39»46, 53, 60) 
M«w  r 


Btanuara 


Parent  Interview 
(Card  10., 'a  23,26,2-^,25,29) 


IHD  Tpacher  Evaluation 

(Card  2-;'s  15,19,20,21,22) 
xjy  


IRD  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Zxtract  from  appropriate  items) 


Field  Notes  (includa.n(;  open  items 
from  parent  &  teacher  foras) 


TOTAL  liO'M 


CoopcrsKith's  Self-£3teera  Inventory 

•0,17,24,29,31,38,45,52, 


Standard 


?ec::»c  Behavior  Ratine  Scale 

(Ccrd  e.."5  :?.47,Card  9-//«3  33-52, 
Card  14-  '•s  15,16)  


CAP  rarer*t  Interview 
(Card  10-."25) 


'RO  Teacher  Evaluation 

(Card  2. .7 '3  23-27) 


Z^D  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Txt'-act  from  appropriate  ite^ns) 


Field  Notes  {fncludine  open  items 
from  parent  &  teacher  forns) 


open 

Bthnographic 


TOTAL  STRK3T 


Coop*?rsTiith*8  Self-Ssteem  Inventory 
(Card  l6-.?»8  13,20,27,34,41,48,55,62) 
i4ew  ^ 


.|.J?cck»s  Behavior  Rating  Scale  (Card  5- 
M/^  6'?-73,  Card  6-'»3  38-47,  Card  S- 

'  ^     f»s  3-??,  a-iH  n-^»3  33-52,  Card  14- 
.^'a  5,C,15,16) 


IIID  Parent  Interview 
(Card  10-;»s  30.31) 
news' 


jnt)  Teacher  Evaluation 

(Card  1-#'3  54-78,  Card  2-f«8  3-17) 

Wtoto  


4a 


ino  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extracted  from  appropriate  items) 


?ield  Kotes  (including;  open  items 
from  parent  St  teacher  forms) 


Teacher  Grades 


Achievement  Tests 

(r?.?/pr.T) 


>      '  ' 


TOTAL  SCHOOL 


open 


thnographic 


»tandSr 


5pen 

Thno graphic 


other 


I 


r 


Taped  Student  Interview 
(/t,  :;ua:itv  or  attention,  social 

competency  "xuib.  tel,icw.:n>?3.  .hlrh) 


open 


lOr-.-'OSlT^  SITUATIONS 


3  !i± 
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■ 


:oop«rf:aith'5  Ccir-istee^  Inventory 


Coopcrcnith'3  Zchayior  Patinr  Forn 
 * 


iftto  A.-s  r  (C^ntont-i^onse  of  self} 


open 


'/ho  Am  I  -  Presence  of  cultural/linguis- 
 tic  identifi<»r  


Identity  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


Hlatory  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


Model  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


Contact  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


Icld  ??ote3 


i^^'^D  Taped  Gtudent  Interview  (Roie- 


TluDen's  Flexible  Ixiferaction  Style 
empathy.  X57  


ethnographic 


Field  Notes 


lOm  EMPATHIC  ABILITY 


IRD  Taped  Student  Interview  (Richness. 


kho  A3  I  ('Richness) 


standara 
ethnographic 


ppo.i 


Field  Notes 


TOTAL  COGNITIVE  COi^LiXITY  4  ?Li:XI3ILTY 


Children's  r:nbefJdci  Fi-ureo  Tes 


etbnographii?  \Z 


Karirez  %  Cactane^li  Tleld-lndependent 
Obr.orviblc  Bohivlorf;  ^uD-jMftjr 


tanlrez  4  Castancda  Field- Sensitive 
Obnervahlft  Behaviors  Ft>0-SCK>X 


atmaar  i 


TOTAL  COGNITIVE  STYLE  -  Field-Independent 
-  Pi*ld-S«»nsitive 


COMPOSITE  DISPOSITIONS 


ERLC 


00111 


498 


ERJC  . 


I  I 


I  I 


xy.jjj-Enjllsh  Reading  -  )cS 


3go 


y.j^€acllsh  Oral 


a,^^Orlenta:lon  to  Xnowledce  xs;. 


3Ar 


Tuteraction  rTanLje-isnt  xyi 


K«.'/  wituationc  ^wa 


3^6 


Totil  Intcrculturril  'iaptation  Gcalp  mi3 


3^ 


Spanish  Oral 

X4 


Spinish  '.'rltten 


llsh  Vrttten 


TOTAL  LANGUAGE 


3^a^,;.tt^i 


E 


Rpcpcct  X5H 


I.itcractloa  Pooture  uSS* 


Role  Behavior  -  Tasl:  Holec  iTi 


-  R*5lational  Roles  )CSl 


-  Individualistic  Roles yc^ 


ArV^^tD  Tapcc]  Student  Intarvicw  (Quality 
/*>T     of  attention) 


120  Tapped  student  Interview  (Type 
of  reanonae)  


U.eld  *:otc3 


TOTAL  FL.:::iflLi:  i:;Ti::ucTiori  sTYLr: 


standard 


9  c 
c  a- 


-3 


cthnorrapnic 


Self 


Peer 


3  *jU^  Teacher 


Total  ?'*ck*3  Behavior  Patin^  Scale 


'^•ck'a  Social  Attitudes  Inv»n*ory 
total  Coping  ^t^MB    VT^t^  f 


Coplnf  Ci^fectireneBB  Total  Mean 


i.uthority  Mean 


Interpersonal  ^  

Relationship  "•"^ 


Aggreaaion 

Task 

Achievement 


Mean 


Anxiety  Mean 


yield  NoteafCopinc  ':ffectivencca)^7)M^ ^^^^^sraphlo  ^9 


standard 


'  J*  n 

o 
1 


3pcn 


TOTAL  COPING  (Total  Peck's  Behavior 
Rating  Scale  ^  Peck's  Sentence 
Completion  Coping  Effectiveness 
Total  Mean  ♦  ethnographic  Retima- 
tton  )f  Coping  ♦  Ct^^) 


0MP03ITS  BEHAVIORS 
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1  C 

1 

Total  Actlv(  Coplr.-  ^^ictor  vr 

z^.i^  '        Z  ^ 

T'jtal  '':::"-ivG  Copmc  Factor  \;r,33 

Total  Actlvi   ')cf'^'"3ivo  ?^ctor  154 

0 

-^otal  Pa-ci'-e  ':^r-r.3i7c  ''-ctor  vt- ,3^- 

Total  Active    Jt  i3(^ 
 f  .  

<  — 

"3 

J 

Total  Pat'ilve  137 

0 
/I 

vt 

Total  Coolnr; 

\> 

'"otal  Dcroncive       vT  j'yy 

Total 

qtanr^  ■  1 .  Avoid  

 r 

2.  Do lay 

3«  lasondiate  confrontation 

Total             4     ^  ^ 
Emra«ement     ^'  engage 

1  / 

2.  Delay 

// 

louDodiate  engagement 

V  i 

2.  Anxious 

<^ 

3 

3.  Neutral 

0 

r- — 5 — — 1 

4.  Positive 

U 
i 

"  J 

Authority  -  Stance      1.  Avoid 

2.  Delay 

- 

/ 

3*  Imedlate'  conirontation 

Emrairement  -  1  •  Does  not  emiace 

^  2.  Delay 

/ 

r 

3.  ImnedlPte  engagement 

> 

f 

Affect  -  1.  Hostile 

/ 

2.  Anxious 

3*  KTeutral 

c 

4.  Positive 

RelationahlTsa  *  Stance  -  1 .  Avoid 

c 

2.  Delay 

3.  Immediate  confrontation 

EnRa^emen^  -  1.  Does  not  en^^aire 

2.  Delay 

3«  louDediate  engagement 

Affect  -  1 .  Hostile 

2.  Anxious 

3.  Neutral 

4,  Positive  J 

I 
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1    t  1 

3 

Aggression  •  3ta*ice  -  1  •  Avoid 

1       r  1 

0 

2.  Delaj  j 

I       [  J 

4- 

3«  lamediate  confrontation  1 

1       1  1 

2n«:airement  •  1  •  Does  not  en^ai^e 

1       1  1 

0 

2.  Delay 

1       '  I 

\ 

3*  lAOWdlate  engagement 

1       1  1 

4 

Arrect  -  1.  Hostile 

— 1 — 1 — ! — 

/ 

2.  Anxious 

 r-— I  1  

3.  Neutral 

 1  1  1  

0 

4.  Positive 

 1— 1  1  

i 
1 

Achievement  '  ^^^Q*  '  ^»  Avoid 

 1  r  1  

0 

y        2.  Delay 

1     1  1 

J— 

7 

 ^5.  Immediate  confrontation 

1     1  1 

1 

Engagemert  *  I.^Does  not  enga^^e 

1     1  I 

6 

2,  Delay 

t     I  I 

y 

3«  Immediate  confrontation 

1  1 

0 

Affect  -  1.  Hostile 

■     1  1 

2,  Anxious 

1     1  1 

V 

3.  Keutral 

1    !  ! 

C 

i.  Positive 

1    ,'  I 

Anxiety  -  Stance  -  1.  Avoid 

1    I  I 

c, 

2.  Delay 

1    I  I 

i 

3.  Immediate  confrontation 

1    1  ' 

Engagement  -  1.  Does  not  engage 

1    1  1 

L 

2.  Delay 

i 

3.  Immediate  confrontation 

Affect  •  1.  Hostile 

c 

2*  Anzlona 

H 

3.  Neutral 

c 

4.  Positive 

# 
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7 


i 


ERIC 


C 

'5 


1:  Autofirnaclon  Activa  va.  Obedicncia 


2:  Control  Intorno  Active    \;s  33. 


Cautela  Pasiva  a? 


4 :  Indepcndcncia  vs  5^ 


TOTAL  OlAZ*GUiR.i  no  CHO.IT  FORM  -  CP.iHao 


1:  Active  Celf-Annertion  vs.  AXfiUatlv 


2:  Active  Internal  Control  v/s  55- 


3:  Paoaive  Caution  vs  bo 


4:  Independence  \JS  u*? 


TOTAL  DlAZ-CUr:!>at.lO  SHORT  FOI^K  -  EMC.naS" 


1:  ActivisTio  Autonoso  g5  ta.^ 


2:  ActlviR'so  Auto»?undado  vs  lA? 


3:  Actlvicno  de  Lo^ro   vs  lA? 


4:  Actlvisno.Or:pilloso  vS 


5:  Activismo  Auto-Confiado  vjS<3| 


6:  Ac:ivicno  Audas  vf  t3A 


ActivisTio  Uo  Loero  Denafl'''>dc  «s  1^3 


Activioflio  de  33r^''*r30  i'^*f 


\ 


9:  Activia-so  Oorpytitivo  l?S" 


1 


i 


:4 


1 


1 :  ConXrontation  vs.  Avolviance  VC  <ti. 


2:  i;olf  vs.  Other  initiation  \/e  <?g 


Gelf  vs.  Other  3olvcr  ve  ?7 


■t:  Self  vs.  Joint  I.-nploxontation  100 


5:  InstruTi^ntal  vg.  ?antaay  ve  lOi 


6:  IndepenUonce  vg.  Obedience  ue  lOA 


Intrinsic  vs.  ;':xtrin3ic  ve  <03 


Earnc'J  vs.  Bestowed  vc  tO«f 


9:  3tate  of  ?.eaUty  viE  lOS" 


TOTAL  ?!::C::':;  7iv-.s  07  LJFii  -  ;::c.  V€  \ou 


1 

t 

»3  ^ 


.1  T 


c 

M 
O 


o 


Compare  ethnographic  discussion  of 
coping  style  in  •thnographles 


ethnogra  phic 


Pattern  of  Language  Use  -  Home<Jl, 


.  street  <;;:^. 


School  <f*^. 


3 


7 


00115 


-  T 


502 


3; 


1 


Coopcri*rr*th'c  Cclf-Zritccni  Inventory 
(Card  16-, 's  11,12,25,32,39,46,55,60) 


B  tan  u  arc 


IaD  Parent  Interview 

(CArd  10-1 '3  23.26,27,25.2?) 
M€u>  ^  


IHD  Teac'ner  rlvaluation 

(Card  2-:"s  15,19,20,21,22) 


IRD  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extract  from  appro^xriate  items) 


Field  !Totes  (including  open  items 
rrom  parent  ^  teacher  fonss) 


TOTAL  Ho:;s 


CoopcrsiDith' s  3eir-23term  Inventory 

(Card  l6-!:'''s  10.17,24,29,31,38,45,52, 
♦    5*^)  <4ew3  


standard 


>c!:'3  BchcLftfe)r  Ratine  Scale 
(Ccrd  £-:*3?-47,Card  33-52, 
Z^iTi  M-  'a  15.16) 


tRD  rarer.t  I^erview 
(Card  MO-/ "25) 




IRD  Teacher  Evalu^ion 
(Card  2-,7'o  23-27) 


ZV)  Taped  Student  Interview 

("^Txtract  fr6ni  afpropriate  lti»nn> 


Field  fTotcs  (including  open  items 
from  parent  &  teacher  forms) 


TOTAL  STREIST 


Coonorsnjith' 8  Sclf-Eateem  Inventory 
(-Card  l6-i"s  13,20,27,34,41,48,55,62) 


Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale  (Card  5- 
6>*-?3,  Card  6- ''3  3^-47,  Card  8- 
i's  3-??.  (^aH  n--"3  33-52,  Card  14- 
•,^•3  5,C,15,16)  ' 


IRD  Parent  Interview 
(Card  10-; "s  30.31 ) 


IRD  Teacher  Evaluation 

(Card  1-.r3  54-78,  Card  Z-P  s  3-17) 


ii2 


TRD  Taped  Student  Interviev/ 

(Extracted  from  appropriate  Icetns) 


Field  llot^Q  (including  open  items 
from  parent  <i  teacher  forma) 


Teacher  Grades 
4?A  


Vchievcnent  Teats 
C'.IT/Pr.T) 


TCTAL  SCHOOL 


RO  Taped  Student  Interview 

(!\.  Quality  of  attention*  80cla> 
cnpele  icy  ^xnib , t^d-iew.^e!. ,hirh) 


o:':?jCIt:  situations 


open 


thnosraphic 


ipen 

Thnographlc 


itandSS" 


open 

?hAO graphic 


other 


open 


IX  V 

v> 


! 


r?  { 

3  . 

2 
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hoc3p*rr:3ita'c  Ceir-Sstee.-a  Inventory 


loopcrcaith' c  Zcha*/ior  rating  "o'*'^ 
-^3LI  ' 


iTho  Ar.  I  (Co.ntent-^cnse  of  self) 


apen 


.^ho  Am  I  -  Presence  of  cultural/linauis 
 tic  identifier  ' 


Identity  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


History  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


Model  (froTB  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


Contact  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


'•ield  r:otc§ 


no  Taped  Otudent  Interview  (Hole 
Vi>i".^  ability) 


Tuben"^ flexible  Interaction  Style 
 SUpathy,  X57   


?ield  XotoS 


TOTIX  MTATHIC  ABILITY 


IRD  Taped  Stude.it  Interview  (Richness. 

^'ia:  itv)  


*ho  A3  I  Ciichness) 


ethnographic 


standari 
ethnographic 


I 


i 


I, 


yield  i^otes 


TOTAL  COCMITIVE  COKPLHXITY  4  FLiXIBlLTY 


Children's  rlnbeddcd  ?i -urea  Test 


ethno^aphiltf 


Rnrirez  ^  Caatane*!!  l^'ielc-Independent 
Observiblc  gehiviori  FM)-iimr 


Rariirex  &  Castancda  Field-Senaitive 
Obnervahio  Behaviors  pLp««»eMX 


jtanaari 


TOTAL  COGNITIVE  STYLiS  -  Field-Independent 
  -  Pield-Scnsitive  | 


•  30 


COMPOSITE  OISPOSITIONS 


00117 


I 


333  Tr.t^raction  r^a^c-icnt  Y^t 


J^^Tot::!  Intcrcult-jml  \captation  3cal<»  Wi3 


-3 


31 


3^ 


ouanish  Oral 


Spanish  ,'ritt3n 


Encllsh  Oral 


Enjllah  Written 


EnjllGh  Reading  X3 


TOTAL  UMGUACE 


Rrspcct 


ntcractior  Poatur«  xoo 


Orientation  to  Xno'./ledce  xSim 


-  Relational  f.oles  J^St 


-  Ir.dividaalistic  Rol-ayc^ 


-itvations 


Taped  Ctuticnt  Xnt«rview  (Quality 
of  attention)  


Taped  student  Interview  (Type 
of  rosnon^e) 


Uleld  Votcc 


! 


'J  3 


thnorrapcic 


TOTAL  Pi,.::':i3Li:  n:T:iaACTio:i  gtylk 


Self 


stan^iarc 


53f  Peer 


S/^  Teacher 


Total  P'^ck's  Behavior  "atlnc  Scale 


-peek's  Coeial  Attitudes  Inventory 
Total  Coping  ^r/J  i 


Coping  feffeetivenese  Total  Heaa 


•  .r  o 

•  u 

<:   « - 

o 
1 


)pen 


Authority  Mean 


Interpersonal  «  ^ 
Relationship 


Aggression 

Tasic 

Achievement 


Mean 


Anxiety  Mean 


^     Field  KotesfCopinc  •:freetlvenc£8)tf^>»^ ^^^^'^^P^®  J 


TOTAL  cnpiNO  (Total  Peek»s  Behavior 
Rating  Seale  ♦  Peek's  Sentence 
Completion  Coping  Effectiveness 
Total  Mean  ♦  ethnographic  Kstlma- 
tlon  jf  Coping  iAX  r«4«i  Ciji^r^; 


COMPOSITE  BEflAVIORS 


01 
9 

9 

O 

o 
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.m 


Total  Activ*  Ci:lnc  ?ictar 


T-)*.al  '^acrive  Zo^^.r.z  Factor  -ji 


1^3 


otal  Activ*  •:'?f'^':.iivo  rector  i3if 


00119 
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1    1  1 

3 

Aggreaaion  -  Stance  -  1.  Ajoid 

III 

c 

2.  Delay  ' 

'      •  1 

3.  Ismediate  confrontation  ^ 

1    1  1 

Emraxement*  -  1  •  Does  not  en^.are 

1    1  1 

0 

2.  Delay 

I     J  [ 

6 

3*  InuBediate  engagement 

1    1  1 

r 

Affect  -  1.  Hostile 

I    I  1 

c 

2.  Anxious 

c 

3.  Neutral 

II. 

•  i.  Positire 

1      I  1 

AchieTem*"*  *  Stance  -  1.  ivoici 

1    1  1 

6 

2.  Belay 

!      <       1  . 

3 

 ^*  lanediate  confrontation 

1      •'  .' 

'% 

Etagagement  -  1.  Do«a  not  •n^a^* 

I      •  • 

c 

2.  Delay 

1      1  1 

*       3.  liimiediate  confrontation 

i      •  ! 

Affect  -  1.  Hostile 

— i — ! — ! — 

c 

Anxipus 

y 

3.  Neutral 

;  :  ; 

^  1              4.  Positive 

1  1  ' 

Anxiety  -  Stance  -  1.  Avoid 

.III 

Delay 

1   ;  1 
1   1  '■ 

f 

3.  Innedlate  conTrontation 

1   •  1 

0 

^gagement  -  1.  no—  nntTTJ^!^ 
2.  Delay 

c 

Affect  -  1.  Hostile 

2.  ASCIIS  ^ 

3.  Neutral 

6 

4.  i-oeitire 

00120 
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T — r 
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TOTAL  DIA'  •^Ui.fli  ac  FORM  -  CP.*I30 


:  Active  Gclf-Anncrtion  vs.  ArflUative 


2:  Active  Internal  Control  y/  \  ss 


Zi  Paaalvo  Caution  vs  &o 


^:  Ind^peadunee  wfr 


TOTAL  JDlA.^-CUrntaEnO  5R0HT  FOR!'!  -  StlCWaar 


1:  Aetivisuo  Autonoao  vS  i3" 


2:  Aetlvir/30  Auto«?undado  laf 


3:  Aetivinsio  de  Lo^ro  ijl^ 


:  Activiano  Cr::ulloao  vS  t3o 


5t  Activicflo  Auto-ConTiado  \j$i3l 


Activisnio  do  Logro  Daaafilado  \iS  ^33 


i:  Aetivisno       Zaf-orzo  \is  ilH- 


9:  Activl--:o  Corpotiti/o  vS  i?r 


TCTAn  D:AZ-3u:c?'r;iic  LC:;o  ?o?,k  -  sp.^sisc 


:  Confrontation  vs.  Avoidance  VC  ^> 


2:  ^J'jlf  vs.  Other  Initiation  M€  99 


3elf  vs.  Ott.fir  3olvcr  v6  ^7 


Self  vs.  Joint  Inpl:T/»ntation  ve  too 


TnstrjTiftntal  vs.  Fantacy  loi 


6:  Independence  vn.  Obedience  v€  i^^^ 


7:  Intrinsic  vs.  iCxtrinsic  ve  t03 


C:  Earned  vs.  Bestowed  ve  (0«f 


3tate  of  r^eality  vje  lOS* 


TOTAL  PirXK'.;  71  ^..^  OF  LIFS*  -  SttZ.  V€  /0<, 


♦t  -1 
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1 
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Compare  ethnographic  discussion  of 
coping  styls  in  sthnographlas 


•thnogra  j  phic 


Pattam  of  Languaga  Use  -  Hom*<i^'. 


-  Straat<^ 


Schoo:  <Et! 


I 


1 


la 

r 

c 
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1 


Coo^crr'T^th's  Ccir-Z^tocm  Inventory 
(Card  l6-v»s  11 ,1C,25,32,:9,46,53,60) 


Parent  Interview 
(Card  10-, '3  23, 26, 27, ee, 2?) 


I?D  T^achtr  Evaluation 

(Card  2-/»5  12,19,20,21,22) 


"IRO  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extract  froQ  appropriate  items) 


?pen 


?ield  Notes  (includinc  open  iteua 
>om  parent  k  teachar  foms) 


TOTAL  Ho:;s 


Coopcrsieith*  8  Self-£3teen  Inventory 
(Card  16-^'8  10,17,24,29,31,38,45,52, 

Mew  3  


itandard 


?ec!r»3  Behavior  'tatinc  Scale 

(Cwrd  6»/'c  ;?-47,Card  9-#*a  33-52, 
Card         '8  15.16)  


mo  :'arer.t  Interview 
(Card  10-.' -25) 
\jy3  


IHD  Teacher  [^valuation 

(Ca-'i  2-?'.i  23-27) 


I^!)  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Txtract  from  appropriate  itexa) 


open 


Field  Notes  (including  open  itena 
froR  parent  k  teacher  forma) 


TOTAI.  STn3*TP 


Coo 


ntrsDith'd  Self-ISsteem  Inventory 
Card  16-*»a  13,20,27,34,41,48,59.62) 


4^ 


tlnf  Scale  (Card  5- 
6-  ^T,  3s,i7,  Card 


^^^^^lAD  Parent  Interview 
TT'l     (Curd  1C-:»8  30.31) 


ino  Teacher  Evaluation 
nfib     (Card  1-.''8  54*78,  Card  2-1 'a  3-17) 


31 


?ock*8  Behavior  Ratlr 
."•8  6>f-73,  Card  6- 

3-?:,  C!iH  o-^»3  33-52,  Card  14- 
5,0,15, 1C)   


I!^D  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extracted  from  appropriate  iteffla) 


?ield  Koti^o  (including  open  Uems 
from  parent  k  teacher  fonas) 


Teacher  Grades 
UA  


Achievement  Testa 

(rn?/?r.T) 


rCTAL  SCHOOL 


IRO  Taped  Student  Interview 

(  /t,  *3uaUtY  of  ati^ention,  tocial 


COKPOSIC:  SITUATIONS 


tancard 


thnographic 


thnographic 


itan( 


3ar3" 


^en 

Thnographlo 


other 


Spen^ 


H 


3  1^ 
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'Toopfrisalth'c  Ccir-iSteea  Inventory 


Coopcrsnith* 3  2chavior  ^ating  forrj 


Kho  :%n  I  (Coatent-oonsc  of  self} 


open 


ho  Am  I  -  Prestnce  of  cultural/linguis^ 
 Identifier  


Idtntlty  (froa  IRD  Taped  Interrltw) 


Rittory  (froB  IRD  Tmptd  Inttrritw) 


ModfX  (from  IRD  Taped  Interrlew) 


Contact  (from  IRD  Taped  Interrlew) 


leld  :;otes 


rem  3^LF-JYUT-::*. 


i^D  Taped  student  Interview  (Role- 

tfiibennmexlble  Ih^eract^^n  Style 
Etapathy  X57  


Field  Notes 


TOm  2KPATHIC  ABILITY 


IRD  Taped  Student  Interview  (Richness, 
Quail  tv)  


fho  As  I  (?.ichnesa) 


I" 

S 

1? 

1 

% 

8 

f 

ethno^aphic 


standara 
ethnographic 


I? 


Fl«Xd  Hotes 


POTAL  COCrilTIVE  COI^LiiXITT  ft  FLSXIBILTY 


Children's  £jnbedJci  ?i  urea  Test 


Ramirez  %  Caatanefli  7ield-Independent 
Obscvablc  Eehivlor?:  ytjt^iMM 


lonirer.  k  Castancda  Fleld-Scneitive 
Obnervable  Behaviors  R-p«sgMX 


ethnographi|4 


st.incari 


TOTAL  COGNITIVE  SmiS  -  Field-Independent 
-  Field-S4>n8itive 


COMPOSITE,  DI3JPSITI05S 
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^Danish  Oral 

5tH 


Spanich  /ritt3n 
JLi  


3SO 


3^ 


3^^enjliGh  ReadingxS 


IntcractiDn  Pooture  x^S 


3^  Cr.patJiy  »S7 


Role  Doh^vior  -  Tas::  ?>3lcs  irsi 


3^-^  Tot;.l  '-tcrctilturnl  Aiaptation  3cal»  mi3 


3,^ 


Bncliah  Oral 

XI 


Enjlich  Vrtttea 


TOTAL  UNGUAGz 


1 


I* 


:taniari 


Orientation  to  Xnovledce 


Relational  ^oles  KSt 


In-lividualistic  Rol-sruy 


Tut^raction  Tana^cr'ont  ty\ 


M'^'.y  situations  HW^ 


?.D  ?apcCo  Stud'^nt  Intorvlc./  (Quality 
of  ittent.lor.) 


IID  Taped  student  Interview  (Type 
of  resnon3e)  


»leld  'iotcn 


TOTAL  ?lj:::3l*;  i::T:i7»ACT:o::  yim 


H'^i  Peer 


Teacher 


?5 


> 


i5  ? 

ii 
?! 

rr  i 

i 


ope:< 


ethnorrapr.ic 


utandnrc 


3ff|  Total  T'^ck'a  Behavior  Ratine  Scale 


Peclc*8  Social  Attitudes  InTentory 
Total  Copinf  mmf  V^Ut 


2-1/  Copinf  Effeetiveneaa  Total  KeaA 


)pcn 


Attthorit:-'  Mean 


Interpersonal 
Relationship 


Mean 


Ag8T«e*ion 
Task 

Achievement 


Mean 


Anxlaty  Mean 


71eld  NotetifCoplnc  : rrect I v??nc c s)^7>M>e r  ^^^^^'^P^^®  % 


TOTAL  COPIKG  (Total  Peck's  Behavior 
Rating  ocale  ♦  Peck's  Sentence 
Completion  Coping  Sffectivenefls 
Total  Mean  ♦  nthnoc^aphlc  r.ntima- 
tion  ;f  Coping  *^«.te<«|Ar  n««<  Ci^'i^; 


<  • 

O 


•  I 

CI 

CI 
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3 

9 

O 
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o 

si 


COMPOSITE  BEHAVIORS 
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1 — r 


Total  Actlvt  7opln*  Tictor  i3A 


T'^tal  ^a:rlvc  Copinc  ?actor 
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Total  Activi   '^of'^-.'^ivc  Factor  i3M- 


?otal  i'a-'Clvc  '^cf'-mivc  "^ictor  yr  13*?' 


?otal  Active    >iT  i^Q, 


:otal  Pacclve   y^r  13"^ 


Total  Coptnr:    y^*  '^f 


Total 

-  1  #  Avoid 


2,  Delay 


3«  TiBfflendlate  confrontation 


Toial  

Er\gagei!fent 


Does  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


laaedlate  engagement 


Toiai 
Affect 


-  1.  Hostile 


2. *Anxlou8 


3.  Neutral 


4«  PosltlTe 


6 


Authority  -  stance  -  1.  Avoid 


2.  Delay 


3.  Imnediate  confrontation 


Engagement 


Does  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


3.  lonediate  engagement 


Afffct  -  1.  Hostile 


2.  Anxious 


3.  neutral 


4.  Positive 


IHTIfP^iflm  .  s,^ce  >  1,  Avoir 
Relatlonehips  ^ 


2.  Delay 


3,  Immediate  confrontation 


Engagement 


Does  not  engage 


2.  Delay 


?«  Immediate  engagement 


Affect  -  1,  Hostile 

2.  Anxious  

3,  neutral  

i.  Positive 


FRir 


00137 


1    .  1 

3 

AKxresslon  -  Stance  -  1 •  Avoid 

1    1  1 

C 

2.  Delay  | 

■    ■  1 

■4 

3.  Immediate  conrrontation 

— ! — 1 — ] — 

Eziiraffefflent  -  1  •  Does  not  engage 

0 

2«  Delay 

— i — ' — ' — 
— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

/ 

3  •  Xnedlate  engagesent 

 1 — !— 1  

A. 

AlXect  -  1 •  aostiie 

— 1 — 1 — ; — 

2.  Algous 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

3.  Neutral 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

4.  PosltlTe 

—i — 1 — 1— 

i 
f 

AchleTement  "              *  1-  Arold 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

2h  Delay 

1   '  ' 

1 

 5.  lonedlate  conftontation 

Bngagement  -  1  •  Does  not  engap;e 

t   t  1 

0 

2.  Delay 

— 1 — 1-  1 

3 

3.  Ifflaedlate  confrontation  - 

c 

Ar^e^  -  Hoatile 

— 1 — 1 — ' — 
— 1 — 1 — I — 

4 

2.  Anxious  ^ 

— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

if 

*f 

3.  Neutral 

— 1 — 1 — 1  

A- 

4.  Posit ire 

— ! — f-  I 

V 

Anxiety  -  Stance  -  1.  Avoid 

'   1   '  ' 

6 

2.  He lay 

1   1  1 

-4r 

3.  Ifflfflediate  confrontatiun 

,   [  ] 

H 

^iaonent  -  1.  Does  not  engage 

— ! — ! — ! — 

-t 

2.  DeUy 

3«  Imediate  confrontation 

Affect     1.  Hostile 

2*  ABKlOUS 

3*  Neutral 

6 

i.  Positive 
 , 
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•             1  1 

J1:  Autofinacion  Astiva  va.  Obedlencla 

'  I          Vfil :  it  iv.i    >IS  »0 

1         'ji .  *  J 

1  '1 

•'    I  ! 

c 

ij2:  Control  Intrrno  Actlvo  \;s 

«.  J 

ft  C 

15:  Cautela  i'aslv-a  vs  a> 

•1  • 

14:  Iniepcnicncia  vs  3s, 

C  O 

|tqtal  oiAz^GUjnr^  ac  :ho.it  ron:-!  -  cp.<*i3o 

-J 

11:  Active  Celf-Anncrtion  vs.  AmUativ^ 

 L__l      I  d 

12:  AcUvo  Internal  Control  vs  9s 

-1  :i  k- 

c 

15:  Paanivo  Caution  \t%  to 

O  "5 
.1  n 

y  1    1  1 

1    1  1 

1^:  Indsipendenc^ 

:>  fi> 
1  1 

d 

[TOTAL  0lA.':-CU/;HaL:iO  3P0^.T           -  K'Mr 

u  a. 

1    1  1 

'    '  ' 

|1 :  Activlsno  Autono30 

1    1  1 

2:  Actlvl<!'30  Auto-?unaado  v/s  iO? 

1   1  ! 

3 

[3:  Actlvlnmo  de  Lo^ro   vs  lA^ 

'1 

!  / 

:  Actlvlano  Or'^jlloao  u  c  i-^/s 

I   I  I 
1 

w 

5:  Actlvicno  Auta-Can'iaart  4. c  t%t 

o 
o 

3 

"•J 
1 

1 

•'J 
• 

i  1 

6 :  Ac  t Ivi  cn!0  Audaz  v  5  t  ^ 

III 

"il 

7:  ActivisrSO  do  Loe^ro   Q«iA'11aHrt  vf<.  la^ 

3 

Actlvicno  de  Zjfuerzo  i^if 

1 — 1 — 1 — 

9:  Activic-ao  Corpctitivo  135" 

p?AL  oiAZ-GU3'»,r;nc  i.o::g  fo:\:-:  -  sp,^si3(. 

1   1  — 1 — [ 

6 

1 :  ConXrontation  va.  AvolJanee  wc  ^t. 

o 

^r 

Cl 

o 

»-«» 
o 

1^ 
9 

O 
1 

2:  il'^lf  vs.  Other  Initiation  M€ 

3eir  vs.  Other  Colver  V6  ?t 

Self  vs.  Joint  ImloTnntat*  on  ve-  in^ 

?:  Instru'n'»ntal  vs.  Tantanv  us-  i/m 

0  < 

5:  Inocpenccnc*  vn.  C^edicnce  ia^ 

d\ 

^  Intrinsic  vs.  :-:xtrin3ic  ve  (03 

'I  Earned  vb.  Bestowed  ^g-  |o«f  ^ 

% 

:  otate  of  ?eality  icS" 

Conpare  ethnographic  discussion  of 
coping  style  in  tthnographies 


tthnogra  j  phic 


I  Pattern  of  Language  tftt  ^  Homt<{;;; 


-  Strttt<J: 


School 


1 


D 

1^ 


CI 
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CooQcrL-::^*.h*G  Cclf-Zf^tccrTj  Inventory 
(Card  16-'.«S  1 1 ,  1C,25,32,39,46,$3,60) 


stanuara 


I.-.O  Parent  Interview 

Care  10-,  '3  23. 26, P''. 22.29) 


IHD  Teacher  ^valuation 

(Card  2.;»c  18,19,20,21,22) 
-Jill  


IRD  TapcJ  Student  Interview 

(Extract  frora  appropriate  Items) 


Field  !Totc3  (including  open  items 
from  parent  1  teacher  forms) 


Bthno^aphic 


TOTAL  iiO'M 


Cooporsmith* s  oelf-£3teem  Inventoiv 
(Cird  I6.y's  10,17,24,29,31,38.45,52, 
5'^)  Mew  3  . 


Standard 


?ec!:»s  Behavior  Ratine  Scale 

(Gird  €-,;'G  :r'-47,Card  9-j?'s  33-52, 
7ard       '*s  15.'16) 


i'lRP  Z'arer.t  Interview 
(Card  10-  -25) 


3?» 


3.3 


ino  Teacher  Evaluation 

(Card  2-,:"^  23-27) 
XJW  


I^D  Taped  Student  Interview 

(Extract  from  appropriate  ite*sa) 


?ield  Notes  (including  open  items 
from  parent  9t  teacher  forms) 


open 

eThnographic 


TOTAL  STRSr^T 


Coopors'sith's  Sclf-Ssteera  Inventory 
(Card  l6-i'«s  13,20.27,34,41.48,55,62) 
4ew  *   


?cck*s  Behavior  Rating  Scale  (Card  5- 
,r»8  6^-73,  Card  6- '^s  38-47,  Card  e- 
-T's  3-?:?,  (^^H  ^^--"3  33-52,  Card  14- 

s,r.,is,ic)  /  


ino  Tarent  Interview 
(Card  10-. 'fl  30,31 ) 


IRD  Teacher  evaluation 

(Card  l.ijf's  54-78,  Card  2-i^»s  3-17) 


IRO  Taped  Student 'Interview 

(Sxtracted  from  appropriate  items) 


?leld  Uot^s  (including  open  items 
from  parent  k  teacher  forms) 


Teacher  Grades 


.chicverscnt  Tests 

(?nT/pr;T) 


IL  ucnooL 


I^D  Taped  Student  Interview 

(/t,  duality  of  attention,  tocial 


COKPOSIT:  SITUATIONS 


open 


itandard 


S^en 

rthnographio 


other 


1 


open 
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Coop-rnaith's  CcIX-iSteei  Inventory 


1  tan  ".arc: 


Coopcrjaith* c  behavior  Pating  Form 
J?L1  


ifho       I  (Co.ntcnt-^rnse  of  self) 


iho  Am  I  -  Presence  of  culturai/lin^uis- 
 '.ic  identifier  


Identity  (from  IRD  Taped  Interview) 


History  (fros  IRD  Taped  Interritv) 


Kodtl  (from  IRD  Taped  laterrlew) 


Contact  (from  IRD  Taped  Interriew) 


•ield  ::otc3 


•^D  Taped  Jtadent  Interriew  (Role- 

tV/ri-i-^  ability) 


Ruben's  flexible  IiiTeractiott  Style 
Snpathy. X57   


?itld  Notts 


TOTAL  EKPATHIC  ABILITY 


RD  Taped  Student  Interview  (Richness, 


Vho  As  I  (:Uchnes3) 


ethnographic 


standara 
ethnographic 


'*4 


Field  Notes 


POTAL  COGNITIVE  COJ^PLiiXITY  ft  FLKXIBILTY 


ethnographiftf 


1^ 

o 

•5 


ChllJren^s  -l-ibefidA. J  ?i-ure3  Tect 


arirez  ft  Caatane^I-i  rielu-Indspsndent 
Qbseryiblc  Behavior?;  FcQ^iiiM 


Kanire?;  k  Castancda  Field-Sensitive 
Obnervablo  Behaviors  Ft>p*sgMH 


atmsar 


TOTAL  COGNITIVE  STYLE  -  Field-Independent 
-  Field-Sensitive 


;C0HPQSITE.  DISJPSITIONS 


00141 


ERIC 


SCO 


Interaction  Paatura  \^ 


3c£ 


TOTAL  LANGUAGE 


Rp&pcct  US'* 


Orientation  to  iCnov/l«dce 


Role  3eh»rlor  -  Taa::  loles  tri 


31 


W1 


Spanish  Oral 


Spanish  .'.'rittsn 
^  


fnclish  Oral 

XI 


avrlioh  i/rittta 


staniari 


Cr.pathy  i^S^ 


R-jlational  Roles  K57 


Individualistic  Rolesrca 


Interaction  "ancc'^'^cnt 


H*»ji  :>ituatlons 


Totil  IntcrculVjrai.  A.:aptation  Scal^mi3 


12d  7apu(i  Student  Intsrview  (Qualify 
of  itttntton)  ^ 


113  Taped  otudtnt  Intenritw  (Type 


1U.el<i  *:3te3 


TOTAL  rt/SAl^U  i::Tj:!lACTIOrT  STTLiS 


P«ftr 


Teacher 


Total  P'^ck^s  Behavior  Hatinc  Scale 


:Peck*a  Social  Attitudes  Xnreatory 
Total  Copinf  mm  /Tfl  t  


3Al 


CepiBf  Bffsotlrsness  Total  Mean 


Authority  Mean 

Interpersonal 
Relationship 


Msan 


Aggression 

Tsa  

Aehieve«ent 


Mean 


Anxiety  Mean 


yield  HotesfCoiiinc  :ffectivenecs)#w^r % 


TOTAL  COPIHG  (Total  Peok<s  Behavior 
Rating  Scale  *  Peck*s  Sentence 
Completion  Coping  Effectiveness 
Total  Mean  *  Cthno^aphio  Rstima* 
tion  jf  Coping  *ff««^«tMr  ^"^^ 


COMPOSITE  BEHAVIORS 


•3 


ithno-raprac 


tandnrc 

in  »-  • 

o 

rj 
it 


)pcn 


ft 

s 


9 
O 
*» 

o 
o 

•a 
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\ 


Total  ActtVL  Conlnr  Fictor  mt  i^ji, 


•';tal   'arrive  Coping  Vactor  vri33 


?otal  Actlv»  Z(sf  *r.nlvf*  r^ctjr  i3if 


Total  i'arcive  •^•^r':r.r,i-/c  I'lctor  t3y 


:*otal  Active  NiT 


Total  Pacslvf   ^7-  13-^ 


Total  Co:>lnr    yjT  i3f 


rotal  tercnclTt      vr  I'^f^ 


ToUl 


1>  ATOld 


2*  D»Uy 


3.  loBtadlatt  conrrontatioa 


Tom  


-  1.  Oovt  not  tngagt 


2.  Delay 


Intdlatt  engagtatat 


Toi&l 
Afftct 


1.  Hoftilt 


2.  ilnxlotts 


3.  Hautral 


4.  PotitlTt 


Authority  -  S^Ufii  -  1  •  Arold 


2.  D«Xay 


3.  lOMdiatt  confrontation 


^y^g^nx  -  1.  Dots  not  tngage 


2.  0«Xay 


3.  loMdlatt  tngagtatnt 


Afftot  -  1.  Hoatllt 


2.  Anxloua 


3.  Vautral 


4.  Fo«ltlrt 


IHTIFpiFlsni ' 
Rtlatlonahipa 


Stanca  -  1 .  Arold 


2.  DaUy 


3.  Immt^ilate  confrontation 


ggpa^aaant  -  1.  Does  not  engagt 


2.  Da lay 


IflMadlat«  •nfa^nent 


1.  Hoatllt 


2.  Anxloua 


3.  Ntutral 


A.  PoaltlTe 
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Xfgrestlon  -  3tanct  -  1.  Avoid 

ill 

c 

2.  Otlay 

I      I  ! 

3 

3.  lantdiatt  confrontation  ' 

1      1  1 

3 

7y^yjy»ty^^t  -  1 .  Does  not  engage 

1      1  1 

1      '  * 

4- 

1      1  1 

Arr££t  •  1  •  nOBvii.* 

I 

2*  Anxiouc 

 '  '  '  1 

 1  1  1  

rOtltlTt 

 1  1  1  

 1  1  1— 

1 

f 

— 1 — 1 — i — 

/ 

2 •  lay 

1     1  1 

3 

3*  lontdlatt  coafTQntatlon 

1     1  1 

Engaigeatnt  -  1.  Dott  not  tnme 

1     1  I 

0 

2«  Delay 

1     1  1 

3.  loaedlate  confrontation 

!   I   1  J  . 

Afftct  -  1.  Hostile 

-ir 

2.  Anxious 

1   1  1 
III 

3.  ereutraX 

1   1  1 

0 

Positive 

1   1  I 

Anxiety  -  Stance  -  1.  Avoid 

1   1  1 

C 

2*  Pelay 

1   1  1 

3*  Iimedlate  coafrontatlu?! 

1— t — I — I — 

A 

^Mffftff*P*  •  1  •  Doee  not  engage 

2 

2.  Delay 

■  -1  -11 

/ 

3.  Imedlate  confrontation 

Affect  -  1.  Hoetlle 

2.  Anzioue 

f 

3.  Heutral 

0 

^.  Poeitlve^ 
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h:  autofir-^acion  Actlva  7o.  Obtdloncla 


^  \2:  Control  Intr^rno  ^ctivo   >js  aa 


0 


4 :  In:iepcn'lcncia  v  s  3^- 


1:  Active  St?lf-Anncrtion  vs.  AfriUativ« 


^•|2;  Active  Internal  Control  v/s  55- 


3:  Paanivo  Caution  us  uo ^ 


4:  Independence  ^J% 


^   {total  OIAn^CarU'RUO  3H0RT  ?om  -  STMCnay 


7 


1:  Activisno  Autono30  v5  ia> 


|2:  4ctiviR*so  Auto-Pundido  V5  lAf 


3:  Actlvin-no  de  Lojro  v5  - 


^  1^;  Activisno  Orgullogo  vS  <3o 


/   j5;  Activlsno  Auta-Confiado  \js  I3I 


y    [6;  Activisrao  Audas  vs  i« 


[7;  Aetlviggio  Uo  Logro  Denafilado  gs  133 


^    l'^;  Activl'sfno  de  Zj^^jlotzo  •'iM- 
/  19;  Activisno  Corp*;tltlvo  vs  ifS* 

[TOTAL  DlAZ-TJ^.llhinc  LCN'C  ?0?.:/  -  SPA'S  I3C 


1  —I — 1 — 

L>ir  vs.  Other  Initiation  ve<rt 

hi 

3:  Self  vs.  Other  Colver  ve  tt 

•1:  Self  vs.  Joint  I-!rl?Tf?ntatian  vc  loo 

5?  TnatriTt^nta:  vs.  Tanta-y  ve  loi 


^  p;  Indcncncmce  vn.  Cbciicnce  \jc  16a 


O  I?;  Intrinsic  vs.  >:xtrinsic  ye  (03 


0 


\t\  Sarncd  vs.  Sectowcd  ve  <0«f 


9:  3tiitc  of  ".eallty  lOS" 


ITUTAL  Pi'r::'.';  7iv..c  oj  iifi:  -  ^rjc.  /oc 


0  &» 

1  -1 

■3 

J  * 

1  : 


"1 

u 

M  -J 

.1  n 

'3  • 


c 


o 


01 

< 


Coapare  ethnographic  discussion  of 
coping  style  ia  tthnographles 


ethnogra  phu 


I  Pattern  of  Language  Use  ^  Ho0ie<{!;-^^ 


-  Street  <5i" 


SchooKjC;, 


I 


1 


0 

r 

91 
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^      {        •  . 

CONVERSION  TABLE  FOR  THE  CHILD  DATA  CHARTS 

,   ■ 
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COWl'ERSIQIM  SCORES 

\ 

Situations 

• 

Standard: 

Cooptramith'j  Stlf-Esiaem  Invantc-ry 
(Car'J  16--#a  11, 18, 25,32, 39, <»6, 53, 60) 
Naw  1 


n  »  5-6 

^■m  7-8 


IRCl       ,nt  Interviau  (Card  ia~#a  23 
26,27,28,2?)    Naui  2 


) 


IRQ  Taachar  E-  aluatlon  (card  2 — #s  18, 
19, 2U, 21, 22)  X15 


Iflb  taoad  Svudant  Intarviaw  (Extract 

■  from  appropriata  itama)-  PLUS 
Ethfriooraohic :  Field  lUotaa  (including 

opan  itams  from  parent  &  taachar  forma) 

Stgaat?»~v^ 

Standard: 

;  .  Cboparamith's  Salf-Estaam  Inventory 

•-.(Card  16— #a  10,  17,2'*,^9,31,38,«*5, 

iiv-    V  52, S^')  lUeu  3 


V  52, s^; 


Peck's  gahavior  Kating  Scale 

(C— d  6— #•  38-^7;  Card.9— ffts  33-52; 
Card  l'*-- #1  15,16) 


L, 

n 

L 

n 
m 

H 


9 

11 

13 

Q  -  337 
338-382 
383-'*27 
'♦28-'*72 
.  '♦73-517 


L  -  1 
r?  -  2 
H  -  3 


L  >  U.5 
n  .  6-7 
H    .  8-9 


L 
HL 

n 

H 


C  225 

226.-312 

313-399 

'*97-573 


190  Pannt  Inttrvitu  (Card  10— ff2b)  L  •  1 


UP3 


n  .  2 

H"  -  3 


IRO  Taachir  Evaluation  (  Card  2—  L  »  0-281 

fs  23-27)  X15  •  I»1L  -  292-338 

n  •  339-395 
l*IH  -  396-<*52 
H  -  *»53-509 

Coani  7  \^ 

IRD  Taotd  Stuelant*  Intarviaw  (Extract  L  »  1 

from  appcdpriata  Itema)    PLUS  !»l  .  2 

Ethnooraohle:  Fi^ld  Notaa  (including  h  .  3 

•  Gpan  itaflia  from  parent  Ataachar  forma) 

School: 

Standard: 

Cooparsmitn  s  Sexf-Estaam  Invantory  L  ■  2-'» 

(Card  16~#8  i3,20,27,3*»,i»l,£»8,55,62)  n  -  5  6 

H  -  7-8 

Peck 'a  Behavior  Rating  Scale  (Card  5~  l  -  0-282 

#a  6*»-73;  Ci.-.  6~#a  3a-*»7;  Card  8—  mi.  .  283-3*»*» 

#«  3-22;  Card  9— #a  33-52;  Card  1*»—  n  .  3U5-*»06 

#a  5,6,15,16)  lt|H  ,  *»Q7-*»68 

H  .  *»69-530 

IRO  Parent  Intarviaw  (Card  10— #8  30,31)  All  high 

iVew  5 

IRO  Teacher   Evaluation  (Card  1— #a  5U-78;  L  »  0-^79 

'  <»i-d  2 — #a  3-17)    lUeu  6  IHt  »  2080-2608 

ri  -  2609-3137 
«  3138-3666 
K  «  3667-*»195 
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IRO  Tapfd  Studmt  IntarviaiK  (Extract 
from  appropriatB  itama)  PLUS 
^  EthnBeraohlc:  Field  IVotaa  (incluaing 

open  itama  ^ram  parent  i  teacher  forms) 

Other: 
Taachar  Grades— -GPA 


Achievement  Testa  (PRT/PWT) 


Taped  Student  Intervietii: 

IflO  Taped  Student  Interview  (open) 

{#<♦,  Quality  of  attention,  social  enm- 
petency  axhitJitea— low,  med. ,  high) 

Dispositions 

Sslf. System: 

Coopersraith's  Self-Estesm  Inventory 
UT  198 


Coopersmith '9  Sanavior  Rating  Form 
n  1 


L  >  1 
PI  .  2 
H  .  3 


Q  ■  lesa  than  1 
L  •  1 
n  «  2 
H  •  2~u 

L  m  lass  than  79% 
W  =  aQ-a9?(i 
H  . 


L  -  C-1.5 

m  -  1.5-2,5 

H  .  2.5-3 


L  •  0-29 
fIL  •  30-35 
n  •  36-it2 

riH  m  it3-t*g 

H  «  50+ 

L  >  0-296 
flL  -  299-323 

n  -  32't-3ita 
riH  .  3i*9-373 

H-  m  37it+ 


536 


'iJho  Am  l^^CoiHant-sensB  of 


self) 


L-  -  1 
n  a  2 
H--  3 


Who  am  I  (Prssnaca  of  cultural/ 
linguistic  idBntiTier 

/ 

Idtntity  (  from  IRQ  Tajmjl  Interview) 


Q  -  Blank 
1  ■  High 

L  •  1 

in  .  2 

H  ^  3 


History  (from  IRQ  Tapsd  Interview) 
Hadel  (from  IRQ  Taped  Interview) 


Contact  (from  IRO  faped  Interview) 


0  «  Blank 

1  -Sigh 

'  a  «  Blank 

1  «  low 
2,5  a- medium 

2  a  high 

L  «  a 

n  a  1 

H   a  2 


Field  niotes 


Lai 

n  a  2 

H  a  3 


Empathic  Ability 


IRO  Uaped  Student  Interview 
(Role-taking  ability) 


L  a  0-1.26 
m  -  1.26-1.9' 
H  a  1.97-3.0 


Ruben's  Flexiole  Interaction  Style 
Empathy— X  57 


00150 


L 

|-^H 


0-221 

222-257 

228-373 
37U-4U9 

USO* 


Fiald  Alatas  L  «  1 

m  .  2 
H  -  -3 

Coonitiva  Flsxifailitv  and  Comolexitv 

IRQ  TapBd  Studant  Intarviau  (Richnasa,  L  -  0-78 

Quality)  P,L  .  79-l<*5 

n  -  1^6-212 
l^H  .  213-279 
H  .  280* 

Uho/Am  I  (Richnaaa)  L  »  1 

n  «  2 
H  »  3 

Field  fJotas  L  m  i 

1^  »  2  ^ 
H  «  3 

Coonitive  Stvle  ^ 

Childran's  Embaddad  Figuraa  Taat  (Field  L  »  8-9 

Indapandanca  )  UT  51  PTL  «  iD-12 

W  «  13-15 
l»IH  .  16-18 
H  «  19-20 

Ramiraz  i  Castaneda  fiald-IrtdajlandBnt  L  «  0-205 

Qbaarvabla  Behaviors — FLO-IMuX  ,  lOS^Ikk 

W  «  2'*5-283 
l»IH  »  28'*-322 
H  «  323* 

Ramirez  i  Caataneda  Field-Sensitive  L  »  0-286 

Observable  Sehaviors— FLO-SE.AiX  nL  .287-330 

1^  «  331-3 7<» 

00151  '  ^^s-'^ig 
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H  «  <*20^ 


Behaviors 


.ancuaaea ; 

Spanish -aral—xa 


Scanish  'irittan-^XS 


English"  Fluency — IRQ  intervisu 


English  Oral— XI 


English  liiritten— X2 


English  Reading— X3 


L  1 

.  0-181 

>   XOX*^  '7 

»     ^  fZf^J  f  f 

.  377-U75 

H  . 

L  - 

.  100-199 

n  . 

200-299 

H  - 

300-UOQ 

L  « 

0-1.5 

m  . 

1.5-2.22 

H  . 

2.22-3.0 

L  « 

1 

ni 

-  2 

m  . 

3 

riH  . 

t* 

H  . 

5 

\ 

L  « 

1 

riL  - 

2 

3 

m  > 

H  - 

5 

L  » 

1 

riL  ■ 

2 

n  . 

3 

PIH  « 

H  « 

5 
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an's  Intercultural  Adaptation  Scale: 
Raapect— X5<* 


Intsraction  Postura— X55 


Orlantation  to  KnouledgB— X56 


Empathy— X5  7 


RolB  Sihaviar— Task  Roles— X58 


lola  Bahavior— Relational  Ro>las— X59 


ERIC 
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L 

n 

H 
L 

n 

m 

H 
L 

nL 

n 

H 

L 
PL 

n 

H 
L 

nu 
n 

H 
L 

m 

H 


a-201 

202-285 
285-369 
3?a-<»53 

0-159 
160-227 
228-295 
295- J63 
36<*-<»3l 

0-126 

127-207 

208-288 

289-369 

370* 

0-217 
218-297 
298-377  , 
378-4.57 
<»58+ 

0-169 

170-250 

251-331 

332-U12 

'♦13* 

0-175 

177-256 
257-336 
337-U16 
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Rolf  Sthavior— Individualistic  Roles— X60 


Interaction  Planagamsnt— X61 


Aley  Situations— X62 


Total  Intarcultural  Aoaptation  Scale — ni3 


"  IRQ  Taped  Student  Interviey  (Quality 
of  attention) 

IRQ  Taped  Student  Intarwiew  (Type 
of  response) 

Ethnographic; 
Field  "Votes 


n.  -  192-25: 
PI  -  251-319 

P1H  «  320-388 
H  «  389+ 
L  «  0-162 

P1L  -  163-250 
251-338 

CIH  «  339-1*26 
H  «  k21* 

L  -  0-237 

PI  -  238-303 

PI  -  30*^369 

PIH  -  37a-'*35 

H  .  k}6* 

L  -  0-215 

P1L  -  216-275 

n  -  276-335 

riH  «  336-396 

H  «  397> 


L  -  0-1.65 
n  «  1.65-2.39 
H  «  2.39-3.00 


L  a 

1 

PI  « 

2 

H  • 

3 

L  -  1 

n  -  2  . 
H  »  3  ^ 
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CooinQ  ability 

Ptck's  Sihavior  Rating  Scale: 

Self— NUT  23 
Pt«r 


T«ach9r 


Total  Peck's  Behavior  Rating  Scale 


Peck^s  Soctil  Attitudes  Inventory— 
>        Total  Coping— UT  138 


Peck's  Sentence  Comoletion  : 

Coping  Effectiveness  Total  P!ean  ^ 

0U155 
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L  -  0-308 
ilL  .  309-369 

n  -  370-i»30 
m  m  i»31-'»9l 

H  .  k92* 

L  .  Q~29k 
n.  a  255-303 

-  3C£*-362 
P1H  .  363-'»21 

H  .  '♦22+ 

L  .  0-256 
ITL  -  257-307 
m  .  308-358 
.  359-U09 
H  .  UIQ* 

L  »  0-299 
m.  a  '30C-3U3 

-  3'»'»-3a7 
l»IH  «  388-*'31 

H  .  *»32+ 

L  -  0-<* 

n  «  5-7 
n  .  8-iQ 

m   m  11-13 

H  .  1*»-16 


L  a  C-175 
n.  «  175-216 

-  216-257 
I^H  «  257-998 
H  •  298* 


Descrijtiona 


Cooing  Stvle; 


Peck's  Social  attitudes  Inventory: 

9 

Total  Active  Coping  Factor— UT  132 


L 
H 

H 


I-'* 
7-8 


Total  Passive  Coping  Factor — UT  133 


Total  Active  Defensive  Factor— UT  IZk 


Total  Passive  Defensive  Factor — UT  135 


L 
H 
H 

m 
PI 

L 
L 

in 

H 


1-3 
<»-6 
7-9 

I* 
3 
2 
1 

1-2 
3-<f 
5-6 


Total  Active~UT  136 


L 

n 

H 


5-6 
7-8 
9-11 


Total  Passive— UT  137 
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L 

n 

H 
L 

H 


0-2 

3-5 

6-8 

9-U 

12* 

5-7 

8-10 
11-13 


Autnority  l»Vian  L  ,  a.i28 

"IL  -  128-195 
W  -  195-262 
-  262-329 
H  «  329-i»33 

Intirptrsonti  Rtlationship  naan  i.  ,  Q-if? 

PIL  -  127-202 
(1  «  2D2-277 

WH  -  277-352 
H  -  352-U20 

aggraaaion  naan  L  -  0-65 

ML  -  65-129 

n  ,  129-193 
l*IH  -  197-257 

H  .  257* 

Taak  Achlavamant  Plaan  L  -  0-16U 

ni  ■  l6U-2't7 
n  -  2t»7-33G 
nH  -  330-413 
H  .  t»13* 

Anxiaty  Plaan  L  >  0-90 

n.  -  90-163 

n  -  163-336 
m  .  236-309 

H  m  li^9* 

I 

Fiald  lUotaa  (Coping  Ef facUvenaas )  L  -  1.0 

ETHNRT  p,L  -  3 

nn  «  u 

H  •  6 
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i: 


Total  Otfanaivt— UT  139  l  ■  1-2 

iTL  ■  3-4 
PI  •  

riH  •  5-6 
H  •  7-a 


and  I 


Ptck*s  Santtnct  Complttlan: 

ScorM  far  Total  Stanct,  Engagamtnt,  rfnd  Affect  usre  calculatatf  ft 

MCh  individual  no  masttr  scoras  ujara  complied  aac  the  number  of  Itena  uai 

too  amall  and  the  aamcle  for  each  Individual  varied  too  greatly, 

Uiewe  of  Life/FilQeef ia  de  la  Uida: 

Tdtal  Oiaz-Guerrero  Short  Foim— 8p.  WO  h  •  17-19 

m  •  13-16 

fIL  -  12-15 
L  ■  less  than  12 

Total  Diaz-Guerrero  Short  Form— Eng.  m  25  '    H  •  19* 

m  •  16-18 

.     .  _  W  •  12-15 

,  -  9-11 

L  •  less  than  9 

Total  Diaz-Guerrero  Long  Form— Sp.  Ue  136  All  are  high 

Total  Peck's  \Jiaui9  of  Life—Eng,  uE  106  ^         H  .  33* 

«  28-32 
PI  •  2'»-27 
riL  -  19-23 
L  ■  less  than  18 


00158 
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APPENDIX  B: 


IRD-DEVELOPED  INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 


(1)  Parent  Interview  and   Introductory  Letter- 

(2)  Teacher  Evaluations 

(3)  Taped  Student  Interview  Schedule 


\ 
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PARENT  INTERVIEW  AND  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER 


\ 
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»  J 

€stimados  padres  de  fami I ia:  •  V4 

Desde  el  mes  de  enero  los  niftos  del  programUiVfter  Schojl,  est^n  ^  rticipando 
en  un  estudio  financiado  por  el  Institute  Nacional  de  Educaci<^n.  El  qbj>  Ivo  del 
estud}o  es  el  de  explorar  el  <xito  <ie  los  niffos  bilingOes  y  biculturales  en  sus 
relaciones  en  el  hogar,  en  la  escuela  y  con  sus  amigos. 

Queremos  invitarles  a  colaborar  Con  nosotros  en  1^  re|!izacirfn  del  estudio 
proporcionrfndonos  unos  datos  sobre  la  actuaci<5n  de  los  nii^os  fuera  de  la  escuela. 
La  sefTora  Alicia  Roque,  coordinadora  de  padres  de  familia  del  SED  Center  y 
rr.aestra  del  programa  After  School ,  se  pondr^  oportunamente  en   bntacto  con 
Uds.  por  telrffono,  para  recauder  ia  informacidn.  o 

Nosotros  en  el  SED  creemos  que  este  estudio,  al  identificar  los  elementos 
que  entran  en  juego  en  el  rfxito  de  los  ninos  bilingues  y  biculturales,  seirvir^  ^ 
para  crear  mejores  programas  en  Co.jmbia  Road,  no  solamente  para  beneficio  ' 
de  los  ninos  de  After  School  sino  tambi^n  de  jos  niPTos  de  pre-primaria  y  de 
los  programas  de  verano.  { 

Su  cooperaci<Jn  en  este  respecto  ser^  muy  vaiiosa  en  la  reaiizaci(^n  del  es- 
tudio, por  lo  que  ies  estamos  de  antemano  altamente  agradecidos. 

Atentamente, 
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ENTREVISTA  PARA  PADRES 
DE  FAMILIA 


fecha 

nombre  de  la  persona  entrevistada 

nombre  de  su  hijo(a) 
1 .  iC6mo  actJa  su  nino  cuando  se  est^  portando  bien? 

^ActtJa  de  esa  manera: 


1 .  casi  nunca 

2.  algunas  veces 

3.  frecuentemente 

4.  todo  el  tiempq 

2.  CComo  espera  Ud.  que  su  hijo(a)  se  comporte  cuando  est/de  visfta  en  otra  casa 

Se  comporta  asf: 

-1  •  casi  nunca 

2.  algunas  veces 

3.  frecuentemente 

4.  todo  el  tiempo 

3.  CQu4  comportamiento  esoera  Ud.  de  su  hijo  cuando  esta'  jugando  en  el  vecindario? 

4.  ^Cu^  comportamiento  espera  de  su  h'jo  en  ia  escuela? 


5.,;5el!eva  bien  su  hijo...  ^  poco/regular/oastanta 

1 .  con  suw  ccmpaneros? 

2.  con  sus  hermanos? 

3.  con  sus  otros  familiares? 

^Se  I  leva  bien  su  hijo. . . 

1 .  con  adultos? 

2 .  C6n  sus  padres? 

3.  con  sus  maestros? 

00162  54_^ 


-2  - 


Entrevista  para  padres 


7.  ^Qu^ hace  Ud.  cuando  su  hijo  se  porta  bien? 


8.  ^Que  hace  Ud.  cuando  no  le  agrada  el  comportamiento  de  su  hijo? 


9.  cQui  situaciones  controla  major  su  hijo? 


ituaclones  le  dan  problemas  a  su  hijo? 


ll.^Cree  Ud.  que  su  hijo  est^contento  en  la  escuela? 


bastante 

2.  sff  algo 

3 .  poco 
4*  no 


12.  iEn  que  actividades  participa  su  hijo  (afuera  de  la  casa  y  de  la  escuela;^ 


1 .  juega  con  n  Tos  de  la  vecindad 

2.  actividades  de  la  igiesia 

3.  Scouts  ' 

4.  otros  clubes 

5.  nusicales 

6 .  ba  i  I  es 

7.  deportes 

8.  otros 


13.  CC6fno  se  comporte  su  hijo  en  estas  actividades?        sie-te  ole^  ccn  s.s 
companeros,  o  actJa  con  timidez?) 


U.  Tomando  en  cuenta  los  puntos  fuertes  y  a^biles  de  su  hi jo,(icu/nta  ecucacici'n 
cree  Ud.  qi-e  su  hijo  alcanzar^? 


1 .  primaria 

2.  secundaria 

3.  edjcacirfn  trfcnica  oos-graduado 

4.  universtdad  ^^'.^^^o 
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-J  •  Entrevtsta  para  padres- 

15.  iOue  69  lo  que  piensa  Ud.  que  su  hi  jo  ser^  cuando  sea  grande? 


16.  ^Que  cosas  quisiera  Ud.  ver  que  el  programa  After  School  hiciera  oor 
su  hijo? 


17,cQue  otro  comentarto  quisiera  Ud.  agregar  con  respecto  a  este  prcyecto 

de  estudio,  o  al  programa  After  School,  o  a  su  hijo  cualquier 

otra  cosa. 
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Name  of  teacher 


(Na.ne  of  student) 


Lanruaz-e  Ability 


p:nf:llflh 

Or.il  I-""       o  somn    ,  moderate 

""^^^         ^  skill  2-nklll. 


./rltten  1- 

Roadinr  1-  " 
Upaninh 

ui'al         1-  " 

Wrltton    1-  " 

Readln-  1-  '» 
AchlovemGnt  Test  Scorea 

Reading  -   

'inth  - 


2- 
2- 

2- 
2- 
2- 


aklll 


5-  " 


3- 


3- 


._f;reat  deal  ^  complctoly 
^  of  nkill  ^'flnnnt. 
11 


4- 
4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 


if 
If 


5- 

5- 

5- 
5- 
5- 


fluent 
II 


Teachor  Grade b  (Continue  on  back  of  3h':ot  if  necesaary) 
'^^^o^fiv  Subject 


If 
If 
II 


Grade 


r:  i 
0  o  ^ 


HjBUPe  of  teacher 

(Name  of  student) 

- 

hEC  - 

Grade 'in  School  - 

School  Attended  Durlnfi;  the  Day  - 

Ilow  Lon;-  lias  Student  Be  fa  in  the  U.S.?  - 

• 

t 

.  ER?C 

\ 

4 

1 

To  -./hat  extent  does    behav'=  e-^''=c~—r°^ - 

in  your  claasroov.?   ~~  '  "-^ 

a.  "  Jeneral  behavior  is  appropriate 

^_none  of    2.S0 -.e  of    ^.half  0:    ,  most  o<    ^  all  of 
the  tine      the  ti-e      xhe  tine  -"the  tije  ^"the  ti.r.e 

b.  Satisfactorily  completes  class  work/pro .-j-^c-^/activi ties 
^  "        2-  3-        "        d-        "(  5- 

c.  Satisfactorily  completes  horae-.'orl:  (if  applicable) 
1-       "       2-       "       3-  I-       '<       5_  'I 

d.  Contributes  positively  to  claas  discussion/activities 

1-         "         2-  5-         '»         ^-         H         5.  „ 

To  what  e::tent  is    sociallv  cor.oet-nt 

m  your  cxassroora  in  terns  of 

a.  Overall  personality 

1-incomoetent  2-=^°^®'''5^\  ^.nioderately  ,^  ^  v?r 

competent      uj.npetent    ~  c-n..  ...n.  0-^^^ 

b.  letting  along  well  with  adults 

Cneion  one  (individually) 
^t 

^'a-c  all  2-sorae  3-half  4-mos't  5-all 
V/hen  part  of  a  group  of  children 
1-    "       2-    "    3-    "    4-    "    5-  II 

c.  Getting  along  well  with  other  children 
One  on  one  (individually) 

1-    "       2-    "    3-    "    ii-    "    5-  'I 
.hen  part  of  a  group  of  children 
1-    "       2-.  "    3-    '»    A-    "    5-  n 


*-Iow  effective  do  you  thini: 
at  ho  lie? 


1-    "       2-    "    3-    "    1-    "  'I 

!o'7  effective  io  you  think 
/ith  peers  outside  of  schooTT 


1-    "      2-    "    3-    "  "    5-  'I 
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5.    '.ihtxt  does 

is  especially  ineffective-? 


in  school  .'hich 


6.     ./hat  does  ^  

is  eapecicliy  ei'feciive'; 


do  in  school  /hich 


7.    -..'hat  skills  does    need 

acquire  or  develop  io  be  more  effecUve  in  school? 


3.    Hov/  far  should 
schooling? 


'JO  vith  his/her 


^ ^elementary      junior  ^  senior  ,  ^  oost 

school         ^^high      ^^hiqh  ^-college 


9.    ./hat  occupation  shouli 
asDire-  to? 
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Taped  Student  Interview 

) 

Demographic  Information 

1 •    Name  ( 

2.  Age 

3.  Grade 

4.  School  attended  during  the  day 

5.  Coiuitry(a)  of  faiiiily»s  origin(s):  Mother's 

Father's 
Child's 

6.  Brothers  and  sisters 

7.  Birth  order 

8.  Language (s)  spoken  at  home 

at  school 

in  the  neighborhood 
Contact  With  Hispanic  Culture  (on  the  assumption  that  more  contact 
would  lead  to  greater  pride  and  'perhaps  a  greater  degree  of 
hi  culturalism)^''^"^^ 

9.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

10.  How  many  times  have  you  returned  to  your  other  country? 

11.  When  was  the  last  time  you  returned? 

12.  Communication  with  other  country:    Do  many  friends  and 
relatives  come  and  visit  you  from    % 

13t    vVhen  people  visit  your  family  what  language(s)  do  they 
speak? 
Self-Identity 

14.    Do  you  feel  that  you  are  Latino?  American?  Both  together? 
Other? 

13*    Is  this  hard  or  easy? 


^        '16.    What  does  this  look  like?  (too  abstract) 
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Family  History  (knowing  the  history  of  one's  family  enables  one  to 
think  complexly  about  the  past,  gives  one  a  more  resonant 
feeling  of  identity  -  Eauser) 

17.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  your  family?    Stories  about 
your  grandparents?    What  about  it/them? 

Alemative  Futures  (the  ability  to  project  oneself  into  a  complexly 
imagined  future  -  Hauser,  Hill,  and  Grindal  -  correlates  with 
tne  ability  to  be  empathetic,  the  core  social  competency  skill) 

18.  Describe  your  past,  present,  futicre.    Probably,  possibly, 
and  ideally? 

Models  and  Heroes  (Hauser  has  indicated  the  importance  of  models 
for  alternative  forms  of  behavior,  for  stereotype-breaking 
behavior) 

19.  V/ho  are  yo\ir  models?  Your  heroes? 

Interpersonal  Mazeway  (Kelly  and  Wallace  indicate  the  importance 
of  each  person's  idiosyncratic  paxh  through  their  culture(s)) 

20.  iVho  are  yoxir  friends?    Other  Latinos?    Other  ethziic 
groups? 

21 .  '.i/hat  other  activities  do  you  participate  in  besides 
family  life  and  school?    Sports?    Church?    Youth  Orchestra? 
Etc.? 

Ability  to  Describe  Social  Situations  (Wallace,  Kelly,  V/inter, 

Griffith  and  Kolb  -  another  correlative  ability  with  empathy) 

22.  On  yo\ir  first  day  at  school  or  at  school  generally 
what  was/is  the  most  difficult  thing?    the  nicest 
thing?    the  scariest  thing? 


3.    Do  you  feel  comfortable  playing  in  your  neighborhood? 
Do  you  feel  you  can  handle  any  trouble  that  might 
occur?  How? 

0017i; 


The  Future  ^ 

2A»    '.Vhat  do  you  want  tc  be  wnVji  you  grow  up? 

\ 

25.  What  do  you  have  to  do  to  .get  to  be  a  ^^^^ 

26.  How  far  do  you  want  to  go  in  school? 
Mazeway  (Kelly  and  Wallace) 


27. 

What  people  are  most  important  to  you? 
Clay  Arrayi 

(Compare  with 

28. 

How  are  they  alike? 

/ 

29. 

How  are  they  different? 

/ 

30. 

Do  they  agree  on  how  you  should  behave? 

31. 

Whose  opinion  matters  to  you  thei»^most? 

32. 

To  whom  do  you  go^for  help? 

33. 

For  which  kinds  of  help? 

Perceptions  of  People  (the  ability  to  put  oneself  in  another's 
shoes  and  to  see  oneself  as  others  see  you  -  Kelly,  Zajonc, 


and 

Crockett) 

34. 

Describe  yourself  (Kelly's 
with/without  a  photograph 

Self -Characterization) 

35. 

Parent 

36. 

Sibling 

37. 

Best  friend 

38. 

Teacher 

39. 

Enemy 

40. 

Interviewer 

41. 

Stranger 
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Clay  Array  (Ziller  et  al.  re  self  and  personal  mazeway) 

42.  Tell  me  about  what  you  did? 

43.  '.v"ho  was  chosen? 

44.  Stability  of  choice? 

45.  Configuration I  rows,  scene,  a  "psychic  map" 

4 

46.  Proportion  of  self  to  other(s) 

Situations  (and  Free  Drawing)  (Ravenette  -  ability  to  describe 
/     social  situations) 

47.  'j/hat  is  happening  in  each  picture,  good/bad,  home,  school, 
and  neighborhood? 

48.  Think  of  a  child  who  in  all  the  bad  situations  woiild 
not  feel  troubled,  worried,  be  able  to  handle  it. 

49.  Give  three  descriptions  of  this  child. 

50.  When  vould  this  child  be  upset? 

51.  Are  you  and  this  child  at  all  alike? 

Ideal  vs.  Real  Behavior  (ability  to  describe. social  rules  and  assess 
o'vn  bahavior  -  -veinsteia;  SpiTak  and  ihure) 

52.  How  are  you  supposed  to  behave?    'rfhat  are  the  rules? 
At  home?    In  the  neighborhood?    At  school? 

53.  How  would  you  like  to  behave?    At  home?    In  the 
neighborhood?    At  school? 

54.  How  do  you  behave?    At  home?    In  the  neighborhood? 
At  'school? 

55.  Do  you  behave  that  way  all  the  time?    some  of  the  time? 
none  of  the  time?    At  home?    In  the  neighborhood? 

At  school? 

Discipline  (ability  to  describe  social  situations) 

56.  'ifhat  do  you  do  if  you  disagree  with  your  parents? 
With  your  teacher?    With  your  friends? 

57.  W^at  do  your  parents,  your  teacher,  and  jour  friends 

00174 
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do  if  you  do  not  do  what  they  want  you  to  do? 
Role  'Xoking  (V/einstein) 

58,  'rfhat  do  you  Lhink  it  is  like  to  be  your  mother  and /or 
your  father?    IVhat.is  their  life  like? 

59,  '^at  do  yon  think  it  is  like  to  be  your  teacher? 
What  is  his/ixer  life  like? 

60,  Vfhat  do  you  think  your  friends  lives  are  like,  for 
example,  your  best  friend? 

The  Trouble  With.,...(RaTenette  ^  again  social  description,  empathy 
and  role  taking).    Repeat  seriet  for  parents,  teachers,  friends, 
Q,    61.    The  trouble  with  is  

62.  They  are  like  that  because  

63.  Another  reason  they  sccz  like,  that  is..... 

64.  It  wotild  be  better  if.,... 

65.  What  difference  would  that  make? 

66.  What  difference  would  that  maks  to  you? 
Pinal  Question  (empathy,  role  taking,  awareness) 

67.  This  study  ha?  bee:i  about  children  l.tk«  you  who 

.    sipeak  more  than  one  .anguage,  who  know  about  moro 
^han  one  way  of  living.    Imagine  that  next  year 
on- the  f.'.rst  d-y  of  school  in  your  class  is  a  new 
student  from  (country  of  origin)  who  does  not 
yet  speak  any  English  and  is  just  learning  to  go- 
to  an  Americ  .  sck  1.    ^//hat  kind  cf  advice  would 
you  give  that 'child?    How  would  you  help    him  -or  her 

,  (dependirj  on  '  \e  sex  of  the  child  being  interviewed;? 
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